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PREFACE 

In  this  volume  I  have  tried  to  show  how  Christmas  is  or  has 
been  kept  m  vanous  lands  and  ages,  and  to  trace  as  far  as  possible 
the  or,gm  of  the  pagan  elements  that  have  mingled  wiV  the 
Church's  feast  of  the  Nativity. 

In  Part  I    I  have  dealt  with  the  fe^cival  on  its  distinctively 

Christian  side.     The  bnnlr  h^c    k«...  •  ■  ■' 

.      1  ne  Doolc  has,  however,  oeen  so  planned  that 

readers  no   interested  m  this  aspect  of  Christmas  may  pass  over 

ParrT     h" I"' '"'  'T''  ''  °""  '''""  '^^  Introduction  to 
Part  II.,  which  treats  of  pagan  surviv.-^ls 

The  book  has  been  written  primarily  for  the  general  reader, 
of  om7"T  1u     ''  '''^'  "''  ^"  '^^  imperfectfons,  it  may  be 

of  the  field  of  Christmas  customs,  and  as  bringing  together 
materials  hitheno  scattered  through  a  multitude  of  volumes  in 

EnTh  b""?'"  ru'"'  "  ""^'"'^  '"^"^  ^-  ^  comprehensive 
English  book  on  Christmas,  uking  account  of  the  results  ot 
modern  historical  and  folk-lore  research 

debTto  TheTr''  y^of  t,lis  kind  nec«sarily  owes  an  immense 
debt  to  the  labours  of  others.  In  my  bibliographical  notes  I  have 
done  my  best  to  acknowledge  the  sources  from  wl-ich  I  have 
drawn  It  IS  only  right  that  I  should  express  here  my  special 
obligation,  both  for  information  and  for  suggestions,  to  Mr  IT 
ChambersV^The  Mediaeval  Stage,"  an  i^fvairblVsto^hoL^f 
feet,  theory,  and  bibliographical  references.  I  also  owe  much  to 
the  important  monographs  of  Dr.  A.  Tille,  ««Die  Geschichte 
der  deutsc  en  Weihnacht "  and  <'  Yule  and  Christmas  "to  Dn 
Feilbergs  Danish  work,  "Jul,"  the  fullest  account  of  cLiW 


^  ^  ::u  - 


PREFACE 

customs  yet  written  ;  and  of  course,  like  every  student  of  folk- 
lore, to  Dr.  Frazer's  "  The  Golden  Bough." 

References  to  authorities  will  be  found  at  the  end  or  the 
volume,  and  are  indicated  by  small  numerals  in  the  text ;  notes 
requiring  to  be  read  in  close  conjunction  with  the  text  are 
printed  at  the  foot  of  the  pages  to  which  they  relate,  and  are 
indicated  by  asterisks,  &c. 

I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Frank  Sidgwick  for  most  kindly  reading 
my  proofs  and  portions  of  my  MS.,  and  for  some  valuable  sug- 
gestions. 

C.  A.  Rl. 
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CHAPTER   I 
INTRODUCTION 

The   Origin   and    Purpose  of  Fe,lival,-Idea,  suggested   by   Christma.-Pagan  and 
Ch nsfan  EIement.-The  Names  of  the  Festival-Foundation  of  the  Feast  of  th 
?h  'Kairnd/of  ^""  '°   V  .^^'P'^-V-D"-""  ^j  and  the  W.  W _ 
The  Kalends  of  January-Yule  and  Teutonic  Festivals-The  Church  and  Pawn 

SeZk  °'    ^'^'  "'    Festival-Their   Interaction-PlI  Tf 


It  has  been  an  instinct  in  nearly  all  peoples,  savage  or  civilized, 
to    set    aside  certain   days  for  special  ceremonial  observances, 
attended  by  outward  rejoicing.     This  tendency  to  concentrate 
on  special  times  answers  to  man's  need  to  lift  himself  above  the 
commonplace  and  the  everyday,  to  escape  from  the  leaden  weight 
of  monotony  that  oppresses  him.     «« We  tend  to  tire  of  the  most 
eternal  splendours,  and  a  mark  on  our  calendar,  or  a  crash  of  bells 
at  midnight  maybe,  reminds  us  that  we  have    .nly  recently  been 
created.  '*  x    That  they  wake  people  up  is  the  great  justification  or 
festivals,  and  both  man's  religious  sense  and  his  joy  in  life  have 
generally  tended  to  rise  «  into  peaks  and  towers  and  turrets,  into 
superhuman   exceptions  which  really  prove  the   rule""     It   is 
difficult  to  be  religious,  impossible  to  be  merry,  at  every  moment 
of  ife,  and  festivals  are  as  sunlit  peaks,  testifying,  above  dark 
valleys  to  the  eternal  radiance.     This  is  one  view  of  the  purpose 
and  value  of  festivals,  and  their  function  of  cheering  people  and 
giving  them  larger  perspectives  has  no  doubt  been  an  important 
reason  for  their  maintenance  in  the  past.     If  we  could  trace  the 
custom  of  festival-keeping  back  to  its  origins  in  primitive  society 

•  For  an  explanation  of  the  small  numerals  in  the  te«t  lee  Preface 
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we  should  find  the  same  principle  of  speciahzation  involved,  though 
•t  .s  probable  that  the  practice  came  into  being  not  for  the  sake  ot 
Its  moral  or  emotional  effect,  but  from  man's  desire  to  lay  up  so 
to  speak,  a  stock  of  sanctity,  magical  not  ethical,  for  ordinary 

The  first  holy-day-makcrs  were  probably  more  concerned  with 
such  material  goods  as  food  than  with  spiritual  ideals,  when  they 
marked  with  sacred  days  the  rhythm  of  the  seasons.3  As  man's 
consciousness  developed,  the  subjective  aspect  of  the  matter 
would  come  increasingly  into  prominence,  until  in  the  festivals  of 
the  Christian  Church  the  main  object  is  to  quicken  the  devotion 
of  the  believer  by  contemplation  of  the  mysteries  of  the  faith. 
Yet  attached,  as  we  shall  see,  to  many  Christian  festivals,  are  old 
notions  of  magical  sanctity,  probably  quite  as  potent  in  the  minds 

1  ch:°T'TfLr^^ "" '''  """'^  ''''^'^ ''-"  -^^-^^  'y 

In  modern  England  we  have  almost  lost  the  festival  habit,  but 
.f  there  IS  one  feast  that  survives  among  us  as  a  universal  tradition 
It  IS  Christmas.     We  have  indeed  our  Bank  Holidays,  but  they 
are  mere  days  of  rest  and  amusement,  and  for  the  mass  of  the 
people  Easter  and  Whit.  ,ntide  have  small  religious  significance- 
Christmas  alone  has  the  character  of  sanctity  which  marks  the  true 
festival.     The  celebration  of  Christmas  has  often  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  orthodox  dogma,  yet  somehow  the  sense  of  obligation 
to  keep  the  feast  is  very  strong,  and  there  are  kw  English  people, 
however  unconventional,   who  escape  altogether   the  spell    of 
tradition  in  this  matter. 

Christmas— how  many  images  the  word  calls  up  :  we  think  of 
carol-singers  and  holly-decked  churcues  where  people  hymn  in 
time-honoured  strains  the  Birth  of  the  Divine  Child  ;  of  frost  and 
now,  and,  in  contrast,  of  warm  hearths  and  homes  bright  with 
.gh  and  colour,  very  fortresses  against  the  cold  ;  of  feasting  and 
revelry,  of  greetings  and  gifts  exchanged  ;  and  lastly  of  vaguely 
superstitious  customs,  relics  of  long  ago,  performed  perhaps  out  of 

alT/r  T  ""^  T''  "'  "^"'^y  '"  J^^^'  °'  ^'^^^  -  'l^J'berate 
attempt  to  throw  ourselves  back  into  the  past,  to  re-enter  for  a 
moment  the  mental  childhood  of  the  race.     These  are  a  few  of 
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the  pictures  that  rise  nell  ,«-ii  •     l 

-ntion  of  ChristlT"Tot'm  "'f  °''^"^^'^''^°'^^^  ^"^ 
before  us  if  ^,  could  VeajteX^K  T'-  ''f  "^^  "°"^^  ^°-- 
other  nations.     Yet  even  th  „'^"  ^"''^"'  '"^^"^  to  men  of 

"ying,  that  Christmr's  itZ^  ?^^"*  ^'^^^  '^-'^'^  needs 
Church  holy-day  aC  tha  the  T!  "  """^  ^"'"P'^  ^'^-^  a 
deep  and  touchiL  as t'ir.     ^'^^  «'«brat.on  of  the  Birth  of  Jesus, 

the  Incarnation?  "  J  on  '?  ''°"  "'°  '°''  ''^  ^-'h  o^f 
Tnltr-^  g-t  winterfeslr^  ^'^^^"^^    ^^^^  ^- 

and  inadVuar;hf uglf ^  ^^f  b^  T  T'!^'  '  P'""'^>  ^'^"'^V 
been  to  the  peoples  !f  E^ope  and  t^o  s^        '^'/"'^  '^  ^"'^  ^- 
vanous  elements  that  have  gone  intlit^'r  '"  "  ^"^''^^  ^'^^ 
have  a  vague  .mpression  tbT  h^a  e  T     T""'     ^"^  ''°^'' 
paranvely  fe^.  have  any  idea  of  thT  P^^  P'^'"'  ''"^  ^°'»- 

elements  have  become  nTn.led  T'T  ^^  ^^'^'^  ^^«  '^"^hen 
Christian,  and  equaT  o  "  S  "'/'''  "'"'^  '^  °''^'°-^y 
'"-"••ng  of  the  non-cS  !T  V°  ^'^  "^^"^  ^"^ 
''"d    has    not     been     ,?""''"  ,^"^toms.     The  subject  is  vast 

labours   of  histor   n^  ^nd  S  ''•  "^^'^     ^^    ^^^    but    the 

elusions  probable,  and  ha  eldTK'"'  "^'^  ""-"   -- 
and  fascination.  '  P^'^""''  Vpotheses  of  great  interest 

^'s'^^n^t^';^^;^^^-''^^  elements.     The 

enough  to  just.'y  t'l  dfvt?  7^L'"'  °"  ''^  "^°^^  '^  is  clear 
'^eahng  ...i;  ,,/c^,  J-^^^^^  two  part,  one 

tbose  remains  of  pat  I  °  f  ""^^^  ^'^^^' *^^  °ther  with 
November  to  JanuarvTu  c7  .  ^'''''''  ^'^'^'^  -^^"d  from 
tbe  Twelve  Days.^'    "'  '^""^''  ^'"^^'-"y  ^o"nd  Ch.stmas  and 

-^muTt  TriS;  ro:'l7;r  "'"'^  °'  ^'^  ^'^"^^'^'^  ^^^--as, 
•  "<^'>"«.an.,....^  hT  "'"'"'  '"'  "^  ^'^^^''^  to  certain 

•*«,  fi«.i  in   it/^ain  o    LerLT"  Tt  '"  "''^  '^"^^  "^  -'hodoxy  which  ha  J 
«lat,on  of  th.  ortho,)ox  crel    "  h         ■      '  ^"''''"  "^  ^^'^^'"^a,  tookTJ  ri.e      TK 
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pagan  festivals,  the  customs  of  which  will  be  dealt  with  in  detail 
in  Part  II. 

The  names  given  to  the  feast  by  different  European  peoples 
throw  a  certain  amount  of  light  on  its  history.  Let  us  ttlce  five 
of  them— Christmasy  fFeihnacht,  NoSl,  Calendas,  and  ra/*— and 
see  what  they  suggest. 

I.  The  English  Christmas  and  its  Dutch  equivalent  Kerstmissty 
plainly  point  to  the  ecclesiastical  side  of  the  festival ;  the  German 
IVeihnacht  4  (sacred  night)  is  vaguer,  and  mighi:  well  be  either 
pagan  or  Christian  ;  in  point  of  fact  it  seems  to  be  Christian,  since 
it  does  not  appear  till  the  year  lOOO,  when  the  Faith  was  well 
established  in  Germany.S  Christmas  and  Weihnachty  then,  may 
stand  for  the  distinctively  Christian  festival,  the  history  of  which 
we  may  now  briefly  study. 

When  and  where  did  the  keeping  of  Christmas  begin  ?  Many 
details  of  its  early  history  remain  in  uncertainty,  but  it  is  fairly 
clear  that  the  earliest  celebration  of  the  Birth  of  Christ  on 
December  25  took  place  at  Rome  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  and  that  the  observance  of  the  day  spread  from  the 
western  to  the  eastern  Church,  which  had  before  been  wont 
to  keep  January  6  as  a  ^oint  commemoration  of  the  Nativity  and 
the  Baptism  of  the  Redeemer.* 

The  first  mention  of  a  Nativity  feast  on  December  25  is  found 
in  a  Roman  document  known  as  the  Philocalian  Calendar,  dating 
from  the  year  354,  but  embodying  an  older  document  evidently 
belonging  to  the  year  336.  It  is  uncertain  to  which  date  the 
Nativity  reference  belongs  ;  +  but  further  back  than  336  at  all 
events  the  festival  cannot  be  traced. 

From  Rome,  Christmas  spread  throughout  the  West,  with  the 

•  Whether  the  Nativity  had  previously  been  celebrated  at  Rome  on  January  6  is  a 
matter  of  controven/  ;  the  affirmative  view  was  maintained  by  Usener  in  his  mono- 
graph on  Christmas,'  the  negative  by  Monsiguor  Duchesne.'  A  very  minute,  cautious, 
and  balanced  study  of  both  arguments  is  to  be  found  in  Professor  Kirsopp  Lake's  article 
on  Christmas  in  Hastings's  «'  Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics," '  and  a  short 
article  was  contributed  by  the  same  writer  to  The  Guardian,  December  29,  191 1. 
Professor  Lake,  on  the  whole,  inclines  to  Usener's  view.  The  early  history  of  the 
festival  is  also  treated  by  Father  Cyril  Martindale  in  "The  Catholic  Encyclopaedia" 
(article  "Christmas  "). 

t  Usener  says  354,  Duchesne  336, 
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conversion  of  the  barbarians.  Whether  it  came  to  England 
through  the  Celtic  Church  is  uncertain,  but  St.  Augustine 
certainly  brought  it  with  him,  and  Christmas  Day,  598,  witnessed 
a  great  event,  the  baptism  of  more  than  ten  thousand  English 
converts.9  In  567  the  Council  of  Tours  had  declared  the 
Twelve  Days,  from  Christmas  to  Epiphany,  a  festal  tide  ; '°  the 
laws  of  Ethelred  (991-1016)  orda-'ned  it  to  be  a  time  of  peace 
and  concord  among  Christian  men,  when  all  strife  must  cease." 
In  Germany  Christmas  was  established  by  the  Synod  of  Mainz  in 
813  ;  "  in  Norway  by  King  Hakon  the  Good  about  the  middle 
of  the  tenth  century. '3 

In  the  East,  as  has  been  seen,  the  Birth  of  the  Redeemer  was 
at  first  celebrated  not  on  December  25,  but  on  January  6,  the 
feast  of  the  Epiphany  or  manifestation  of  Christ's  glory.  The 
Epiphany  can  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  second  century,  among 
the  Basilidian  heretics,  from  whom  it  may  have  spread  to  the 
Catholic  Church.  It  was  with  them  certainly  a  feast  of  the 
Baptism,  and  possibly  also  of  the  Nativity,  of  Christ.  The 
origins  of  the  Epiphany  festival  '4  are  very  obscure,  nor  can  we  say 
with  certainty  what  was  its  meaning  at  first.  It  may  be  that  it 
took  the  place  of  a  heathen  rite  celebrating  the  birth  of  the 
World  or  JEon  from  the  Virgin  on  January  6.*  At  all  events  one 
of  its  objects  was  to  commemorate  the  Baptism,  the  appearance 
of  the  Holy  Dove,  and  the  Voice  from  heaven,  "  Thou  art  my 
beloved  son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased  "  (or,  as  other  MSS. 
read,  "  This  day  have  I  begotten  thee  "). 

*  The  eaatera  father,  Epiphanius  (fourth  century),  g!vea  a  atrange  account  of  a 
heathen,  or  perhapa  in  reality  a  Gnostic,  rite  held  at  Alexandria  on  the  night  of 
January  5-6.  In  the  temple  of  Kore — the  Maiden — he  tella  ua,  worahippera  spent  the 
night  in  ainging  and  flute-playing,  and  at  cockcrow  brought  up  from  a  aubterranean 
sanctuary  a  wooden  image  aeaced  naked  on  a  litter.  It  had  the  aign  of  the  croas  upon 
it  in  gold  in  five  placea — the  forehead,  the  hands,  and  the  knees.  This  image  was 
carried  seven  times  round  the  central  hall  of  the  temple  with  flute-playing,  drumming, 
and  hymns,  and  then  taken  back  to  the  underground  chamber.  In  explanation  of  these 
strange  actions  it  was  said :  "  To-day,  at  this  hour,  hath  Kore  (the  Maiden)  borne  the 
^on."  '5  Can  there  be  a  connection  between  this  festival  and  the  Eleusiniar 
mysteries  ?  In  the  latter  there  was  a  nocturnal  celebration  with  many  lights  burning, 
and  the  cry  went  forth, "  Holy  Brimo  (the  Maiden)  hath  borne  a  sacred  child,  Brimos."  "" 
The  details  given  by  Miss  Harrison  in  her  "  Prolegomena"  of  the  worship  of  the  child 
Dionysus''  are  of  extraordinary  interest,  and  a  minute  comparison  of  this  cult  with  that 
of  the  Christ  Child  might  lead  to  remarkable  results. 
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In  some  circles  of  early  Christianity  the  Baptism  appears  to 
have  been  looked  upon  as  the  true  Birth  of  Christ,  the  moment 
when,   filled   by  the  Spirit,  He  became  Son  of  God  ;  and  the 
carnal  Birth  was  regarded  as  of  comparatively  little  significance. 
Hence    the    Baptism    festival   may  have  arisen   first,   and  the 
celebration  of   the  Birth   at  Bethlehem    may   have  been   later 
attached  to  the  same  day,  partly  perhaps   because  a  passage  in 
St.  Luke's  Gospel  was  supposed  to  imply  that  Jesus  was  baptized 
on    His   thirtieth   birthday.      As   however   the   orthodox   belief 
became  more  sharply  defined,  increasing  stress  was  laid  on  the 
Incarnation  of  God  in  Christ  in  the  Virgin's  womb,  and  it  may 
have  been  felt  that  the  celebration  of  the  Birth  and  the  Baptism 
on  the  same  day  encouraged  heretical  views.     Hence  very  likely 
ihe  introduction  of  Christmas  on  December  25  as  a  festival  of  the 
Birth  alone.     In  the  East  the  coiicelebration  of  the  two  events 
continued  for  some  time  after  Rome  had  instituted  the  separate 
feast  of  Christmas.     Gradually,  however,  the  Roman  use  spread  : 
at  Constantinople   it  was  introduced  about   380  by  the  great 
theologian,  Gregory  Nazianzen  ;  at  Antioch  it  appeared  in  388, 
at  Alexandria  in  432.     The  Church  of  Jerusalem  long  stood  out, 
refusing  to  adopt  the  new  feast  till  the  sc  'enth  century,  it  would 
seem.'S    One  important  Church,  the  Armenian,  knows  nothing  of 
December  25,  and  still  celebrates  the  Nativity  with  the  Epiphany 
on  January  6.19      Epiphany  in  the  eastern  Orthodox  Church 
has  lost  its  connection  with  the   Nativity  and   is  now  chiefly 
a  celebration  of  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  while  in  the  West,  as 
every  one  knows,  it  is  primarily  a  celebration  of  the  Adoration  by 
the  Magi,  an  event  commemorated  by  the  Greeks  on  Christmas 
Day.     Epiphany  is,  however,  as  we  shall  see,  a  greater  festival 
in  the  Greek  Church  than  Christmas. 

Such  in  bare  outline  is  the  story  of  the  spread  of  Christmas  as 
an  independent  festival.  Its  establishment  fitly  followed  the 
triumph  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  perfect  Godhead  or 
Christ  at  the  Council  of  Nicea  in  325. 

II.  The  French  No^I  is  a  name  concerning  whose  origin 
there  has  been  considerable  dispute  ;  there  can,  however,  be  little 
doubt  that  it  is  the  same  word  as  the  Provencal  Nadau  or  Nadal 
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the  Italian  Natalt^  and  the  Welsh  Nadolig,  all  obviously  derived 
from  the  Latin  natalis^  and  meaniig  "  birthday."  One  naturally 
takes  this  as  referring  to  the  Birth  of  Christ,  but  it  may  at  any 
rate  remind  us  of  another  birthday  celebrated  on  the  same  date  by 
the  Romans  of  the  Empire,  that  of  the  unconqucred  Sun,  who 
on  December  25,  the  winter  solstice  according  to  the  Julian 
calendar,  began  to  rise  to  new  vigour  after  his  autumnal 
decline. 

Why,  we  may  ask,  did  the  Church  choose  December  25  for 
the  celebration  of  her  Founder's  Birth  ?  No  one  now  imagines 
that  the  date  is  supported  by  a  reliable  tradition  ;  it  is  only  one 
of  various  guesses  of  early  Christian  writers.  As  a  learned 
eighteenth-century  Jesuit  «>  has  pointed  out,  there  is  not  a  single 
month  in  the  year  to  which  the  Nativity  has  not  ueen  assigned 
by  some  writer  or  other.  The  real  reason  for  the  choice  of  the 
day  most  probably  was,  that  upon  it  fell  the  pagan  festival  just 
mentioned. 

The  Dies  Nata/is  Invicti  was  probably  first  celebrated  in  Rome 
by  order  of  the  Emperor  Aurelian  (270-5),  an  ardent  worshipper 
of  the  Syrian  sun-god  Baal.«  With  the  Sol  Invictus  was 
identified  the  figure  of  Mithra,  that  strange  eastern  god  whose 
cult  resembled  in  so  many  ways  the  worship  of  Jesus,  and  who 
was  at  one  time  a  serious  rival  of  the  Christ  in  the  minds  01 
thoughtful  men.*  «  It  was  the  sun-god,  poetically  and  philo- 
sophically  conceived,  whom  the  Emperor  Julian  made  the  centre 
of  his  ill-fated  revival  of  paganism,  and  there  is  extant  a  fine 
prayer  of  his  to  «  King  Sun."  "3 

What  more  natural  than  that  the  Church  should  choose  this 
day  to  celebrate  the  rising  of  her  Sun  of  Righteousness  with 
healing  in  His  wings,  that  she  should  si  /e  thus  to  draw  away  to 
His  worship  some  adorers  of  the  god  whose  symbol  and  repre- 
sentative was  the  earthly  sun  !  There  is  no  direct  evidence  ot 
deliberate  substitution,  but  at  all  events  ecclesiastical  writers  soon 
after  the   foundation  of  Christmas  made   good   use  of  the  idea 

•  Mithraism  resembled  Christianity  in  its  monotheistic  ten.lencies,  its  sacraments,  its 
comparatively  high  morality,  its  .loctrine  of  an  Intercessor  anri  Redeemer,  and  its  vivid 
belief  in  a  future  life  and  judgment  to  come.  Moreover  Sunday  was  its  holy-day 
dedicated  to  the  Sun. 
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that  the  birthday  oF  the  Saviour  had  replaced  the  birthday  of 
the  sun.* 

Little  is  known  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Natal'n  Invicti 
was  kept ;  it  was  not  a  folk-festival,  and  was  probably  observed 
by  the  classes  rather  than  the  masses.^^  Its  direct  influence  on 
Christmas  customs  has  probaby  been  little  or  nothing.  It  fell, 
however,  just  before  a  Roman  festival  that  had  immense 
popularity,  is  of  great  importance  for  our  subject,  and  is  recalled 
by  another  name  for  Christmas  that  must  now  be  considered. 

III.  The  Proven9al  Caltndas  or  Calnnos,  the  Polish  Ko/enda, 
the  Russian  KolyMa,  the  Czech  Koirda  and  the  Lithuanian 
Ka/Iedas,  not  to  speak  of  the  Welsh  Calenig  for  Christmas-box,  and 
the  Gaelic  Calluinn  for  Nev/  Year's  Eve,  are  all  derived  from  the 
Latin  Kalendaty  and  suggest  the  connection  of  Christmas  with 
the  Roman  New  Year's  Day,  the  Kalends  or  the  first  day  of 
January,  a  time  celebrated  with  many  festive  customs.  What 
these  were,  and  how  they  have  affected  Christmas  we  shall  see 
in  some  detail  in  Part  II. ;  suffice  it  to  say  here  that  the  festival, 
which  lasted  for  at  least  three  days,  was  one  of  riotous  life,  ot 
banqueting  and  games  and  licence.  It  was  preceded,  moreover, 
by  the  Saturnalia  (December  17  to  23)  which  had  many  like 
features,  and  must  have  formed  practically  one  festive  season  v/ith 
it.  The  word  Saturnalia  has  become  so  familiar  in  modern 
usage  as  to  suggest  sufficiently  the  character  of  the  festival  for 
which  it  stands. 

'  This  ii  the  explanation  adopted  by  most  scholars  (cf.  Chambers,  "  M,  3.,"  i., 
241-2).  Duchesne  suggests  as  an  cxplanat'on  of  the  choice  of  December  25  the  fact 
that  a  tradition  fixed  the  Passion  of  Christ  on  March  25.  The  same  date,  he  thinks, 
would  have  been  assigned  to  His  Conception  in  order  to  make  the  years  of  His  life 
complete,  and  the  Birth  would  come  naturally  nine  months  after  the  Conception.  He, 
however,  "would  not  venture  to  say,  in  regard  to  the  25th  of  December,  that  the 
coincidence  of  the  Sot  novus  exercised  no  d'rect  or  imlirect  influence  on  the  ecclesiastical 
decision  arrived  at  in  regard  to  the  matter."  =s  Professor  Lake  also,  in  his  article  in 
Hastings's  "  E.icyclopiedia,"  seeks  to  account  for  the  selection  of  December  25  without 
any  deliberate  competition  with  the  Natalis  Invicti,  He  points  out  that  the  Birth  of 
Christ  was  fixed  at  the  vernal  equinox  by  certain  early  chronologists,  on  the  strength  of 
an  elaborate  and  fantastic  calculation  based  on  Scriptural  data,  and  connecting  the 
Incarnation  with  the  Creation,  and  that  when  the  Incarnation  came  to  be  viewed  as 
beginning  at  the  Conception  instead  of  the  Birth,  the  latter  would  naturally  be  placed 
nine  months  later, 
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Into  the  midst  of  this  season  of  revelry  and  licence  the  Church 
introduced  her  celebration  of  the  beginning  of  man's  redemption 
from  the  bondage  of  sin.  Who  can  wonder  that  Christmas 
contains  incongruous  elements,  for  old  things,  loved  by  the  people, 
cannot  easily  be  uprooted. 

IV.  One  more  name  yet  remains  to  be  considered,  Tuie 
(Danish  7«/),  the  ordinary  word  for  Christmas  in  the  Scandi- 
navian languages,  and  not  extinct  among  ourselves.  Its 
derivation  has  been  widely  discussed,  but  so  far  no  satisfactory 
explanation  of  it  has  been  found.  Professor  Skeat  in  the  last 
edition  of  his  Etymological  Dictionary  ( 19 lo)  has  to  admit  that 
its  origin  is  unknown.  Whatever  its  source  may  be,  it  is  clearly 
the  name  of  a  Germanic  season— probably  a  two-month  tide 
covering  the  second  half  of  November,  the  whole  of  December, 
and  the  first  half  of  January,«5  It  may  well  suggest  to  us  the 
element  added  to  Christmas  by  the  barbarian  peoples  who  began 
to  learn  Christianity  about  the  time  when  the  festival  was 
founded.  Modern  research  ha%  tended  to  disprove  the  idea  that 
the  old  Germans  held  a  Yule  feast  at  the  winter  solstice,  and  it  is 
probable,  as  we  shall  see,  that  the  specifically  Teutonic  Christmas 
customs  come  from  a  New  Year  and  beginning-of-winter  festival 
kept  about  the  middle  of  November.  These  customs  fansferred 
to  Christmas  are  to  a  great  extent  religious  or  magical  rites 
intended  to  secure  prosperity  during  the  coming  year,  and  there 
is  also  the  familiar  Christmas  feasting,  apparently  derived  in  part 
from  the  sacrificial  banquets  that  marked  the  beginning  of 
winter. 


We  have  now  taken  a  general  glance  at  the  elements  which 
have  combined  in  Christmas.  The  heathen  folk-festivals 
absorbed  by  the  Nativity  feast  were  essentially  life-a£Grming,  they 
expressed  the  mind  of  men  who  said  « yes "  to  this  life,  who 
valued  earthly  good  things.  On  the  other  hand  Christianity,  at 
all  events  in  its  intensest  form,  the  religion  of  the  monks,  was  at 
bottom  pessimistic  as  regards  this  earth,  and  valued  it  only  as  a 
place  of  discipline  for  the  life  to  come  ;  it  was  essentially  a 
religion  of  renunciation    that    said   "no"  to  the  world.     The 
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Christian  had  here  no  continuing  city,  but  (ought  one  to  come. 
How  could  the  Church  make  a  feast  of  the  secular  New  Year  ; 
what  mattered  to  her  the  world  of  time  ?  her  eye  was  fixed  upon 
the  eternal  realities — the  great  drama  of  Redemption.  Not  upon 
the  course  of  the  temporal  sun  through  the  zodiac,  but  upon  the 
mystical  progress  of  the  eternal  Sun  of  Righteousness  must  she 
base  her  calendar.  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Day — the  two 
festivals  stood  originally  for  the  most  opposed  of  principles. 

Naturally  the  Church  fought  bitterly  against  the  observance  of 
the  Kalends  ;  she  condemned  repeatedly  t^hc  unseemly  doings  of 
Christians  in  joining  in  heathenish  customs  at  that  season  ;  she 
tried  to  make  the  first  of  January  a  solemn  fast ;  and  from  the 
ascetic  point  of  view  she  was  profoundly  right,  for  the  old  festivals 
were  bound  up  with  a  lusty  attitude  towards  the  world,  a  seeking 
for  earthly  joy  and  well-being. 

The  struggle  between  the  ascetic  principle  of  self-mortification, 
world-renunciation,  absorption  in  a  transcendent  ideal,  and  the 
natural  human  striving  towards  earthly  joy  and  well-being,  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  interesting  aspect  of  the  history  of  Christianity  ; 
i..  is  certainly  showr  in  an  absorbingly  interesting  way  in  the 
development  of  the  Christian  feast  of  the  Nativity.  The  conflict 
is  keen  at  first ;  the  Church  authorities  fight  tooth  and  nail 
against  these  relics  of  heathenism,  these  devilish  rites ;  but  man- 
kind's instinctive  paganism  is  insuppressiblc,  ;l.c  ^  -■■,  :tices  conci.iue 
as  ritixal,  though  losing  much  of  their  meaning,  and  the  Church, 
weary  of  denouncing,  comes  to  wink  at  them,  while  the  pagan 
joy  in  earthly  life  begins  to  colour  her  own  festival. 

The  Church's  Christmas,  as  the  Middle  Ages  pass  on,  becomes 
increasingly  "  merry  " — warm  and  homely,  suited  to  the  instincts 
of  ordinary  humanity,  filled  with  a  joy  that  is  of  this  earth,  and 
not  only  a  mystical  rapture  at  a  transcendental  Redemption. 
The  Incarnate  God  becomes  a  real  child  to  be  fondled  and 
rocked,  a  child  who  is  the  loveliest  of  infants,  whose  birthday  is 
the  supreme  type  of  all  human  birthdays,  and  may  be  kept  with 
feasting  and  dance  and  song.  Such  is  the  Christmas  of  popular 
tradition,  the  Nativity  as  it  is  reflected  in  the  carols,  the  cradle- 
rocking,  the  mystery  plays  of  the  later  Middle   Ages.      This 
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Christmas,  which  still  lingers,  though  maimed,  in  some  Catholic 
regions,  is  strongly  life-affirming ;  the  value  and  delight  of 
earthly,  material  things  is  keenly  felt  j  sometimes,  even,  it  passes 
mto  coarseness  and  riot.  Yet  :>  certain  mysticism  usually  pene- 
trates  it,  with  hints  that  this  dc;*r  life,  this  fair  world,  are  not  all, 
for  the  soul  has  immortal  longings  in  her.  Nearly  always  there 
IS  the  spirit  of  reverence,  of  bowing  down  before  the  Infant  God, 
a  visitor  from  the  supernatural  world,  though  bone  of  man's  bone, 
flesh  of  his  flesh.  Heaven  and  earth  have  met  together ;  the 
rough  stable  is  become  the  palace  of  the  Great  King. 

This  we  might  well  call  the  "Catholic"  Chris'tmas,  the 
Christmas  of  the  age  when  the  Church  most  nearly  answered  to 
the  needs  of  the  whole  man,  spiritual  and  sensuous.  The 
Reformation  in  England  and  Germany  did  not  totally  destroy 
It ;  in  England  the  carol-singcrs  kept  up  for  a  while  the  old 
spirit ;  in  Lutheran  Germany  a  highly  coloured  and  surprisingly 
sensuous  celebration  of  the  Nativity  lingered  on  into  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  the  countries  that  remained  Roman  Catholic  much 
of  the  old  Christmas  continued,  though  the  spirit  of  the  Counter- 
Reformation,  faced  by  the  challenge  of  Protestantism,  made  for 
greater  "respectability,"  and  often  robbed  the  Catholic  Christmas 
of  Its  humour,  its  homeliness,  its  truly  popular  stamp,  substituting 
pretentiousness  for  simplicity,  sugary  sentiment  for  naive  and 
genuine  poetry. 

Apart  from  the  transformation  of  the  Church's  Christmas  from 
something  austere  and  metaphysical  into  something  joyous  and 
human,  warm  and  kindly,  we  shall  note  in  our  Second  Part  the 
survival  of  much  that  is  purely  pagan,  continuing  alongside  of  the 
celebration  of  the  Nativity,  and  often  little  touched  by  its  influ- 
ence. But  first  we  must  consider  the  side  of  the  festival  suggested 
by  the  English  and  French  na.nes :  Christmas  will  stand  for  the 
liturgical  rites  commemorating  the  wonder  of  the  Incarnation 
—God  in  man  made  manifest— A^ci'/  or  "  the  Birthday,"  for  the 
ways  in  which  men  have  striven  to  realize  the  human  aspect  or 
the  great  Coming. 

How  can  we  reach  the  inner  meaning  of  the  Nativity  feast  its 
significance  for  the  faithful  ?      Better,  perhaps,  by  the  way  of 
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poetry  than  by  the  way  of  ritual,  for  it  is  poetry  that  reveals  the 
emotions  at  the  back  of  the  outward  observances,  and  we  shall 
understand  these  better  when  the  singers  of  Christiras  have  laid 
bare  to  us  their  hearts.  We  may  therefore  first  give  attention  to 
the  Christmas  poetry  of  sundry  ages  and  peoples,  and  then  go  on 
to  consider  the  liturgical  and  popular  ritual  in  which  the  Church 
has  striven  to  express  her  joy  at  the  Redeemer's  birth.  Cere- 
monial, of  course,  has  always  mimetic  tendencies,  and  in  a  further 
chapter  we  shall  see  how  these  issued  in  genuine  drama  ;  how,  in 
the  miracle  plays,  the  Christmas  story  was  represented  by  the  forms 
and  voices  of  living  men. 
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CHAPTER    II 

CHRISTMAS    POETRY   (I)  *  « 

""'"fllc^'/tf  f'T''  "'''  T''"'  '''""'^'"'  Character-Humanizing  In- 
fluence of  F.anc.,can„m-Jacopone  ,1a  Todi',  Vernacular  Ver.e-German 
Catholic  Poetry— Mediaeval  English  Carols.  merman 

Christmas    as  we  have  seen,  had  its  beginning  at  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century  in  Rome.     The  new  feast  was  not  long  in 
findmg  a  hymn-writer  to  embody  in  immortal  Latin  the  emotions 
called  forth  by  the  memory  of  the  Nativity.     «  Veni,  redemptor 
gentium     ,s  one  of  the  earliest  of  Latin  hymns-one  of  the  kw 
that  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  father  of  Church  song, 
Ambrose,  Archbishop  of  Milan  (d.  397).     Great  as  theologian 
and  statesman,  Ambrose  was  great  also  as  a  poet  and  systematLr 
of  Church   music.     «  Veni,  redemptor   gentium"  is  above  all 
things  stately  and  severe,  in  harmony  with  the  austere  character 
of  the  zealous  foe  of  the  Arian  heretics,  the  champion  of  mona^ 
ticism.     It   ,s   the   theological   aspect   alone  of  Christmas,  the 
redemption  of  sinful  man  by  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  and 
the  miracle  of  the  Virgin  Birth,  that  we  find  in  St.  Ambrose's 
terse  and  pregnant  Latin;  there  is  no  feeling  for  the  human 
pathos  and  poetry  of  the  scene  at  Bethlehem— 

"Veni,  redemptor  gentium, 
Ostende  partum  virginis ; 
Miretur  omne  saeculum  : 
Talis  decet  partus  Deum. 

kJ  ^J'.'^'^'  V"'-  °^  °'-  "^"■J"  "''°'*  '"^^'  Sacred  Shrine"  (London,  .0,2)  Dr 
h^rnfind.  a  .ol.tary  anticipation  of  the  Franciscan  treatment  of  the  N.ivtv'inSe 
Chr,«ma,  hymna  0.  the  fourth-century  eastern  poet.  Ephraem  Syrus.  ^ 
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Non  ex  virili  semine, 
Scd  mystico  spiramine, 
Verbum  Dei  factum  caro, 
Fructusque  ventris  floruit."** 


Another  fine  hymn  often  heard  in  English  churches  is  of  a 
slightly  later  date.  "Corde  natus  ex  Parentis"  ("Of  the 
•  Father's  love  begotten")  is  a  cento  from  a  larger  hymn  by  the 
Spanish  poet  Prudentius  {c.  348-413).  Prudentius  did  not  write 
for  liturgical  purposes,  and  it  was  several  centuries  before  "  Corde 
natus  "  was  adopted  into  the  cycle  of  Latin  hymns.  Its  elaborate 
rhetoric  is  very  unlike  the  severity  of  "  Veni,  redemptor  gentium," 
but  again  the  note  is  purely  theological  ;  the  Incarnation  as 
a  world-event  is  its  theme.     It  sings  the  Birth  of  Him  who  is 

"Corde  natus  ex  Parentis 
Ante  mundi  exordium. 
Alpha  et  O  cognominatus, 
Ipse  fons  et  clausula. 
Omnium  quae  sunt,  fucrunt, 
Quacque  post  futura  sunt 
Saeculorum  saeculis."  t  ^ 

Other  early  hymns  are  "  A  solis  ortus  cardine  "  ("  From  east 
to  west,  from  shore  to  shore "),  by  a  certain  Coelius  Sedulius 
(d.  c.  450),  still  sung  by  the  Roman  Church  at  Lauds  on  Christ- 
mas Day,  and  "  Jesu,  redemptor  omnium  "  (sixth  century),  the 
office  hymn  at  Christmas  Vespers.  Like  the  poems  of  Ambrose 
and  Prudentius,  they  are  in  classical  metres,  unrhymed,  and  based 
upon  quantity,  not  accent,  and  they  have  the  same  general 
character,  doctrinal  rather  than  humanly  tender. 

In  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  arose  a  new  form  of  hymnody, 
the  Prose  or  Sequence  sung  after  the  Gradual  (the  anthem 
between  the  Epistle  and  Gospel  at  Mass).  The  earliest  writer 
of  sequences  was  Notker,  a  monk  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Gall,  near 

•  No,  55  in  "  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern  "  (Ordinary  Edition), 
t  No.  $6  in  "  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern  "  (Ordinary  Edition). 
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I  the  Lake  of  Constance.  Among  those  that  are  probably  his 
work  IS  the  Christinas  «Natus  ante  saecula  Df:i  filius."  The 
most  famous  Nativity  sequence,  however,  is  the  "  Laetabundus 
cxsultct  fidelis  chorus"  of  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  (d.  ,.5,)' 
once  sung  all  over  Europe,  and  especially  popular  in  England  and 
t  ranee.     Here  are  its  opening  verses  : 

"  Lactabundus, 
F.xsultct  fidelis  chorus  ; 

Alleluia  ! 
Regem  rcgum 
Intactae   profudit  thorus  ; 

Res  miranda  ! 

Angelus  consiiii 
Natus  est  de  Virgine, 

Sol  dc  Stella  ! 
Sol  occasum  nescicns, 
Stella  semper  rutilans, 

Semper  clara."  *  * 

The  "Laetabundus"  is  in  rhymed  stanzas;  in  this  it  differs 
from  most  early  proses.  The  writing  of  rhymed  sequences, 
however,  became  common  through  the  example  of  the  Parisian 
monk,  Adam  of  St.  Victor,  in  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth 
century.  He  adopted  an  entirely  new  style  of  versification  and 
music,  derived  from  popular  songs  ;  and  he  and  his  successors  in 

•  "  Come  rejoicing, 

Faithful  men,  with  rapture  singing 

Alleluya  ! 
Monarch's  Monarch, 
From  a  holy  maiden  springing. 
Mighty  wonder  ! 

Angel  of  the  Counsel  here. 
Sun  from  star,  he  doth  appear,' 

Born  of  maiden : 
He  a  sun  who  knows  no  night, 
She  a  star  whose  paler  light 

Fadeth  never." 

(Translation  in  "The  English  Hymcal,"  No.  22  ) 
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the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  wrote  various  proses  for 
the  Christmas  festival. 

If  we  consider  the  Latin  Christmas  hymns  from  *he  fourth 
century  to  the  thirteenth,  we  shall  find  that  however  much  they 
diflFer  in  form,  they  have  one  common  characteristic  :  they  arc 
essentially  theological— dwelling  on  the  Incarnation  and  the 
Nativity  as  part  of  the  process  o*"  man's  redemption— rather  than 
realistic.  There  is  little  attempt  to  imagine  the  scene  in  the 
stable  at  Bethlehem,  little  interest  in  the  Child  as  a  child,  httle 
sense  of  the  human  pathos  of  the  Nativity.  The  explanation 
is,  I  think,  very  simple,  and  it  lights  up  the  whole  observance 
of  Christmas  as  a  Church  festival  in  the  centuries  we  are  con- 
sidering :  this  poetry  is  the  poetry  of  monisy  or  of  men  imbued  with 
the  monastic  spirit. 

The  two  centuries  following  the  institution  of  Christmas  saw 
the   break-up   of    the    Roman    Empire    in    the    west,   and    the 
incr  o'ons  of  barbarians   threatening   the  very  existence  of  the 
CSr  •  i  .1  civilization   that  had  conquered  classic   paganism.     It 
was  by  her  army  of  monks  that  the  Church  tamed  and  Chris- 
tianized  the   barbarians,  and  both  religion  and  culture  till  the 
middle  of  the   twelfth    century   were   predominantly   monastic. 
"In  writing  of  any  eminently  religious  man  of  this  period"  [the 
eleventh  century],  says  Dean  Church,  "  it  must  be  taken  almost 
as  a  matter  of  course  that  he  was  a  monk."  5     And  a  monaster) 
was  not  the  place  for  human  feeling  about  Christmas  ;  the  monk 
was — at  any  rate  m  ideal— cut  off  from  the  world  ;  not  for  him 
were  the  joys  of  parenthood  or  tender  feelings  for  a  new-born 
child.     To  the  monk  the  world  was,  at  least  in  theory,  the  vale 
of  misery  ;    birth   and   generation    were,  one   may  almost   say, 
tolerated  as  necessary  evils  among  lay  folk  unable  to  rise  to  the 
heights  of  abstinence  and  renunciation  ;  one  can  hardly  imagine 
a  true  early  Benedictine  filled  with  "joy  that  a  man  is  born  into 
the  world."     The  Nativity  was  an  infinitely  important  event, 
to  be  celebrated  with  a  chastened,  unearthly  joy,  but   not,  as 
it  became  for  the  later  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance,  a  matter 
upon  which  human  affection  might  lavish  itself,  which  imagination 
might  deck  with  vivid  concrete  detail.     In  the  later  Christmas 
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the  pagan  and  the  Christian  spirit,  or  delight  in  earthly  things 
and  j..y  ,n  the  invisible,  seem  to  meet  and  mingle;  to  the  trS 
monk  of  the  Dark  and  Early  Middle  Ages  they  were  in- 
compatible.  o  /  m 

What  of  the  people,  the  great  world  outside  the  monasteries? 
Can  we  .magme  that  Christmas,  on  its  Christian  side,  had  a 
cep  meamng  for  them  ?  For  the  first  ten  centuries,  to  cjuote 
Dean  Church  agam,  Christianity  "can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
leavened  society  at  all.  .  .  .  h  acted  upon  it  doubtless  with 
enormous  power ;  but  it  was  as  an  extraneous  and  foreign  agent 
which  destroys  and  shapes,  but  does  not  mingle  or  renew 
Society  was  a  long  time  unlearning  heathenism  ;  it  has  not  done 
-  yet;  but  It  had  hardly  begun,  at  any  rate  it  was  only  just 
bcgmnmg,  to  imagine  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing  in  the 
eleventh  century."6  ^ 

"The  practical  religion  of  the  illiterate,"  says  another  ecclesi- 
astical historian.  Dr  W.  R.  W.  Stephens.  <«  was  in  many  resp  "  s 
merely  a  survival  of  the  old  paganism  thinly  disguised.  There 
was  a  prevalent  belief  in  witchcraft,  magic,  sortilegy,  spells, 
charms,  talismans,  which  mixed  itself  up  in  strange  ways  with 
Christian  ideas  and  Christian  worship.  .  .  .  Fear,  the  note  of 
superstitior  rather  than  love,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  a 
rational  feith,  was  conspicuous  in  much  of  the  popular  reli.nor 
.he  world  was  haunted  by  demons,  hobgoblins,  malignant  spirits 
0  divers  kinds,  whose  baneful  influence  must  be  averted  bv 
charms  or  offerings."?  ■' 

The  writings  of  ecclesiastics,  the  decrees  of  councils  and 
synods,  from  the  fourth  century  to  the  eleventh,  abound  in 
condemnations  of  pagan  practices  at  the  turn  of  the  year  It 
.s  m  these  customs,  and  in  secular  mirth  and  revelry,  not  in 
Christian  poetry,  chat  we  must  seek  for  the  expression  of  early 
ay  feeling  about  Christmas.  It  was  a  feast  of  material  good 
things,  a  time  for  the  fulfilment  of  traditional  heathen  uJges 
rather  than  a  joyous  celebration  of  the  Saviour's  hrth  No 
doubt  ,t  was  observed  by  due  attendance  at  church,  but  the 
services  in  a  tongue  not  understanded  of  the  people  cannot 
have  been   very  full  of  meaning  to  them,  and  we  can  imagine 
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their  Christmas  church-going  as  rather  a  duty  inspired  by  fear 
than  an  expression  of  devout  rejoicing.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  e-'irlicst  of  vernacular  Christmas  carols  icnown  to  us,  the 
early  thirteenth-century  Anglo-Norman  "  Seignors,  ore  entendex 
a  nus,"  is  a  song  not  of  religion  but  of  revelry.  Its  last  verse 
is  typical  : 

"  S<:ignors.  jo  vus  di   par    NoCJ, 
E  par  11   sires  dc   cost  hostel. 

Car   bevcz  ben  ; 
E  jo  primes  bcverai   Ic   men, 
E   pois  aprcz  chcscon   Ic   seen. 

Par  mon   conseil  ; 
Si  jo   vus  di   trcstoz,   'Wesscyl!' 
Dchaiz  eit  qi'i   ne  dirra,   '  Drinchcyl  I '  "  "^ 

Not  till  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  do  we  meet  with 
any  vernacular  Christmas  poetry  of  importance.  The  verses 
of  the  troubadours  and  trouveres  of  twelfth-century  France  had 
little  to  do  with  Christianity  ;  their  songs  were  mostly  of 
earthly  and  illicit  love.  The  German  Minnesingers  of  the 
thirteenth  century  were  indeed  pious,  but  their  devout  lays 
were  addressed  to  the  Virgin  as  ^ueen  of  Heaven,  the  ideal 
of  womanhood,  holding  in  glory  the  Divine  Child  in  her  arms, 
rather  than  to  the  Babe  and  His  Mother  in  the  great  humility 
of  Bethlehem. 

The  first  real  outburst  of  Christmas  joy  in  a  popular  tongue 
is  found  in  Italy,  in  the  poems  of  that  strange  "minstrel  of  the 
Lord,"  the  Franciscan  Jacopone  da  Todi  (b.  1228,  d.  1306). 
Franciscan,  in  that  name  we  have  an  indication  of  the  change 
in    religious   feeling    that   came   over    the   western    world,   and 

*  "  Loros,  by  Christmas  and   the   host 
Of  this  mansion  hear  my   toast — 

Drink  it  well — 
Each   must  drain  his  cup   of  wini-, 
And   I   the   first  will  tuss  ofF  mine  : 

Thus  I   advise. 
Here  then   I   bid   you   all  fi^assail, 
Cursed  be  he   who  will  not   say,  Drinkhail\" 

(Translation  by  F.  Douce.) 
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especially  Italy,  in  the  thirteenth  century."  For  the  twenty 
ali-tcK^short  years  of  St.  Fr..ncis's  ap<,stolate  have  passc-d,  ...ul 
a  ..ew  att.tucle  towar.ls  G..d  and  man  and  the  w..rld  has  bcc,.n,c 
jxssihle.  Not  that  the  change  w..s  due  solely  t<.  St.  Francis  • 
he  was  rather  the  supreme  embodiment  of  the  ideals  and  tenden- 
Z1  .'?  f^  '^'Y^''^'  '^^^^l  creator;  but  he  was  the  spark 
that  Ic.ndled  a  m.ghty  flame.  In  him  we  reach  so  important 
a  tum,„g-pomt  m  the  history  of  Christmas  that  we  must  linger 
awhile  at  his  side.  ^ 

Early  Franciscanism  meant  above  all  the  democratizing    the 
human....ng  of  Christianity  ;  with  it  begins  that  "carol  ^Irir" 

spmt  wh.ch,  wh.le  not  forgetting  the  divine  side  of  the  N.-uivitv 
ye    delights   m    its   simple   humanity,  the  spirit   that  links  the 
ncarnafon  to  the  common  life  of  the  people,  that  brings  human 
tenderness  mto  re  gion      The  faithful    m^  i  ""> "an 

meri-iu  ,   »K     I  .  "°  '""g*^''   contemplate 

merely  a   theological  mystery,   they  are  moyed  by  affectionate 

St.  Francis  it  must  be  remembered,  was  not  a  man  of  hi.l, 
■rth    but  the  son  of  a  silk  merchant,  and  his  appeal  was  m  d 
hiefly  to  the  traders  and  skilled  workmen  of  th    citie.  who 

tltVchl  "'■"'•"  importance,  coming,  in  moden^w::.is 

erms,  to  class-consciousness.     The  monks,  although  boys  of  low 

^rth   were  sometimes  admitted  into  the  doi.er,^ere'  ^ 

P thy   one   with    the    upper   classes,   and  monasdc  religion  a") 

r   nt  M^f'"  k'  "'"°""'"     '^''^  "'^  ^'^'^  Frfnciscans 

wo  kers    LlT'""  "T  f  ''''■'''^"■^>-   '^  —   «f  town- 
workers,   homely  people,   who  needed    a    religion   full   of  vivid 

Xr;  :L:''-   ''-  -^--^  -^^  -  -  Nativity  wout 
Love  to  man,  the  sense  of  human  brotherhood-that  was  the 
?reat  thing  which  St.  Francis  brought  home  to  his  a"e      Th 

.:x  t:  ''  "^?"  "^^'  '"^ '' '-'-' '  --^^  ^"^-tlu: 

tensity      The  second  great  commandment,  "  Thou  shalt  love 
'Hy  neighbour  as   thyself,"  had   not   indeed  'been    forgotten  t 
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mediaeval  Christianity  ;    the  common   life  of  monasticism  was 
an  attempt  to  ftilfil  it ;  yet  for  the  monk  love  to  man  was  often 
rather  a  duty  than  a  passion,     but  to  St.  Francis  love  was  very 
life ;  he  loved  not  by  duty  but  by  an  inner  compulsion,  and  his 
burning  love  of  God  and  man  found  its  centre  in  the  God-man, 
Christ  Jesus.     For  no  saint,  perhaps,  has  the  earthly  life  of  Christ 
been  the  object  of  such  passionate  devotion  as  for  St.  Francis ; 
the  Stigmata  were  the  awful,  yet,  to  his  contemporaries,  glorious 
fruit  of  his  meditations  on  the  }'assion  ;  and  of  the  ecstasy  with 
which  he  kept  his  Christmas  at  Greccio  we  shall  read  when  wc 
come  to  consider  the  Presepio.    He  had  a  peculiar  affection  for  the 
festival  of  the  Holy  Child;  «the  Child  Jesus,"  says  Thomas  of 
Celano,  "had  been  given  over  to  forgetfulness  in  the  hearts  of 
many  in  whom,  by  the  working  of  His  grace.  He  was  raised  up 
again  through  His  servant  Francis."  »° 

To  the  Early  Middle  Ages  Christ  was  the  awful  Judge,  the 
Rex  tremendae  majestatis,  though  also  the  divine  bringer  of 
salvation  from  sin  and  eternal  punishment,  and,  to  the  mystic, 
the  Bridegroom  of  the  Soul.  To  Francis  He  was  the  little 
brother  of  all  mankind  as  well.  It  was  a  new  human  joy  that 
came  into  religion  with  him.  His  essentially  artistic  nature  was 
the  first  to  realize  the  fliU  poetry  of  Christmas^the  coming  of 
infinity  into  extremest  limitation,  the  Highest  made  the  lowliest, 
the  King  of  all  kings  a  poor  infant.  He  had,  in  a  supreme 
degree,  the  mingled  reverence  and  tenderness  that   inspire  the 

best  carols. 

Though  no  Christmas  verses  by  St.  Francis  have  come 
down  to  us,  there  is  a  beautiful  "psalm"  for  Christmas  Day 
at  Vespers,  composed  by  him  partly  from  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture. A  portion  of  Father  Paschal  Robinson's  translation  may 
be  quoted  : — 

"Rejoice  to  God  our  helper. 
Shout  unto  God,  living  and  true. 
With  the  voice  of  triumph. 
For  the  Lord  is  high,  terrible  : 
A  great  King  over  all  the  earth. 
For  the  most  holy  Father  of  heaven, 
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Our  King,  before  ages  sent  His  Be- 
loved  Son  from  on  high,  and  He 
was  born  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
holy  Mary. 


This     is    the    day    which    the    Lord 

hath  made  :    let   us    rejoice  and  be 

glad  in  it. 
For  the  beloved  and  most  holy 
Child    has    been    given     to    us    and 

born  for  us  by  the  wayside. 
And    laid    in    a    manger    because   He 

had  no  room  in  the  inn. 
Glory  to  God  in  the  highest :  and 

on  earth  peace  to  men  of  goof*  will."  " 

A  IV  ■'" '''^P°"'7  of  Jacopone  da  Todi,  born  shortly  after  the 
death  of  St.  Francis,  that  the  Franciscan  Christmas  spirit  finds 
Its  most  mtense  expression.  A  wild,  wandering  ascetic  an 
.mpassioned  poet,  and  a  soaring  mystic,  Jacopone  is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  Christian  singers,  unpolished  as  his  verses  are.  Noble 
l-y  birth,  he  made  himself  utterly  as  the  common  people  for 
whom  he  piped  his  rustic  notes.  «Dio  fatto  piccino"  ("God 
made  a  little  thing")  is  the  keynote  of  his  music  ;  the  Christ 
Child  IS  for  him  "our  sweet  little  brother";  with  tender 
attection  he  rejoices  in  endearing  diminutives-"  Bambolino," 
Piccohno  '  "Jesulino."  He  sings  of  the  Nativity  with  extra- 
ordinary realism.*  Here,  in  words,  is  a  picture  of  the  Madonna 
and   her  Child   that  might  well  have  inspired  an  early  Tuscan 

"  Veggiamo  il  suo  Bambino 
Gammettare  nel  fieno, 
E  le  braccia  scoperte 
Porgere  ad  el  la  in  seno, 

Ma'n!'„f  .r""  '"■'"-;""  "'  ""  ""'""'''y  "f  'he  vers,  attributed  to  Jacopone 
Many  of  the  p«>em.  .„  Tresatti'.  edition,  from  which  the  quotation,  in  the  texHre' 
taken,  may  be  the  work  of  his  follower..  ' 
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Ed  essa  lo  ricoprc 

El  mcglio  che  pu5  almeno, 

Mettendoli  la  poppa 

E.  :ro  la  sua  bocchina. 


A  la  sua  man  manca, 

Cullava  lo  Bambino, 

E  con  sante  carole 

Nenciava  il  suo  amor  fino  .  .  . 

Gli  Angioletti  d'  intorno 

Se  ne  gian  danzando, 

Facendo  dole!  versi 

E  d'  amor  favellando."  ■' " 

But  there  is  an  intense  sense  of  the  divine,  as  well  as  the 
human,  in  the  Holy  Babe  ;  no  one  has  felt  more  vividly  the 
paradox  of  the  Incarnation  : — 

"  Ne  la  degna  stalla  del  dolce  Bambino 
Gli  Angeli  cantano  d'  intorno  al  piccolino  ; 

Cantano  e  gridano  gli  Angeli  diletti, 
Tutti  riverenti  timidi  e  subietti, 

•  "  Come  and  look  upon  her  child 
Nestling  in  the  hay  ! 
See  his  fair  arms  opened   wide. 
On  her  lap  to  play  ! 
And  she  tucks  him  by  her  side, 
Cloaks  him  as  she  may  ! 
Gives  her  paps  unto  his  mouth, 
Where  his  lips  are  laid. 


She  with  left  hand  cradling 
Rocked  and  hushed  her  boy, 
And  with  holy  lullabies 
Quieted  her  toy.  .  .  . 
Little  angels  all  around 
Danced,  and  carols  flung  ; 
Making  verselets  sweet  and  true. 
Still  of  love  they  sung." 
(Translation  by  John  Addington  Symonds  in  "The  Renaissance  in  Italy.     Italian 
Literature"  [1S98  Edn.J,  Part  I.,  468.) 
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Al  Bambolino  principe  de  gli  detti, 
Che  nudo  g,ace  nel  pungente  spino. 


II  Verbo  divino.  che  d  sommo  sapiente 
In  questo  di  par  che  non  sappia  nientc 
Guarda    su'  I  fieno,  che  gaXtta  piangcnte 
Como  ell,  non  fusse  huomo  divino.'M  f,    '  ' 

Here,  again,  are  some  sweet  anH    i,        i     .■ 
paration  for  the  Infant  Savlur  _!  '  '"""  ^'"'"^   P""- 

"Andiamo  a  lavare 
La  casa  a  net  tare, 
Che  non  trovi  br'uttura. 

Poi  el  menaremo, 
Et  gli  daremo 
Ben  da  ber'  e  mangiare. 

Un  cibo  espiato, 
Et  d*  or  li  sia  dato 
Senza  alcuna  dimura. 

Lo  cor  adempito 
Dagiamoli  fornito 
Senza  odio  ne  rancura."  f  '4 
•  "  In  the  worthy  stable  of  the  swp,t  k  u    .i. 

ft  '"'^y  P"""  of  the  Elect  who  lie,  nakfd  n  J         K  ''  '"""'  "''  '''V  ^"""'l  the 

Verb,  which  is  highest  k„owle,lge,tw"l;eZ"^?^^^^^^^^  .  .  ,  The  Divine 

Look  at  Him  on  the  hay,  cryin^'an     ktk  L    a     'f  H  ""  "°"""«  °^  ->"•'"« 

(Translafon  by  Vernon  Lee  in  ^enaissIncrF^ciL":,!" ,"".-'  ^'!  '^  '"■^■"'^  ■"-•" 
±   „  c  .  '"''  studies,"  7j  J 

t      Sweep  hearth  an.l  floor  ;  ' 

Be  all  your  vessel's  store 
Shining  and  clean. 
Then  bring  the  little  guest 
And  give  Him  of  your  best 
Of  meat  and  drink.     Yet  more 
"  owe  than  meat. 
One  gift  at  your  King's  feet 
Lay  now.     I  niean 
A  heart  full  to  the  brim 
Of  love,  and  all  for  Him, 
IT.      ,    ■       ,  •^"''  ^"""  '"  "vy  clean.''- 
(TransUfon  by  Mis,  Anne  Macdonell,  i„  «Sons  of  Francis  "  3,.  , 
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There  have  been  few  more  rapturous  poets  than  Jacopone ; 
men  deemed  him  mad  ;  but,  "  if  he  is  mad,"  says  a  modern 
Italian  writer,  "he  is  mad  as  the  lark"—"  Nessun  poeta  tanta 
a  tutta  gola  come  questo  frate  minore.  S'  e  pazzo,  e  pazzo  come 
I'allodola." 

To  him  is  attributed  that  most  poignant  of  Latin  hymns,  the 
"Stabat  Mater  dolorosa";  he  wrote  also  a  joyous  Christmas 
pendant  to  it  : — 

"  Stabat  Mater  speciosa, 
Juxta  foenum  gaudiosa, 

Dum  jacebat  parvulus. 
Cujus  animam  gaudcntem, 
Lactabundam  ac   terventem, 

Pcrtransivit  jubilus." '^ '5 

In  the  fourteenth  century  we  find  a  blossoming  forth  of 
Christmas  poetry  in  another  land,  Germany.»6  There  are  indeed 
Christmas  and  Epiphany  passages  in  a  poetical  Life  of  Christ 
by  Otfrid  of  Weissenburg  in  the  ninth  century,  and  a  twelfth- 
century  poem  by  Spcrvogel,  "  Er  ist  gewaltic  unde  stare,"  opens 
with  a  mention  of  Christmas,  but  these  are  of  little  importance 
for  us.  The  fourteenth  century  shows  the  first  real  outburst, 
and  that  is  traceable,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  mystical  movement  in 
the  Rhineland  caused  by  the  preaching  of  the  great  Dominican, 
Eckhart  of  Strasburg,  and  his  followers.  It  was  a  movement 
towards  inward  piety  as  distinguished  from,  though  not  excluding, 
external  observances,  which  made  its  way  largely  by  sermons 
listened  to  by  great  congregations  in  the  towns.  Its  impulse 
came  not  from  the  monasteries  proper,  but  from  the  convents 
of  Dominican  friars,  and  it  was  for  Germany  in  the  fourteenth 
century  something  like  what  Franciscanism  had  been  for  Italy 
in   the  thirteenth.     One  of  the  central  doctrines  of  the  school 

•  "  Full  of  beauty  stood  the  Mother, 
By  the  Manger,  blest  o'er  other, 
Where  her  little   One  she  lays. 
For  her  inmost  soul's  elation, 
In  its  fervid  jubilation, 

Thrills  with  e.stasy  of  praise." 

(Translation  by  J.  M.  Neale.) 
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was  that  of  the  Divine  Birth  in  the  soul  of  the  believer  • 
according  to  Eckhart  the  soul  comes  into  immediate  union 
with  God  by  "bringing  forth  the  Son"  within  itself;  the 
historic  Christ  is  the  symbol  of  the  divine  humanity  to  which 
the  soul  should  rise  :  «  when  the  soul  bringeth  forth  the  Son  " 
he  says,  «  ,t  ,s  happier  than  Mary.".7  Several  Christmas  sermons 
by  hckhart  have  been  preserved ;  one  of  them  ends  with  the 
prayer,  "To  this  Birth  may  that  God,  who  to-day  is  new  bor.i 
^  man,  brmg  us,  that  we,  poor  children  of  earth,  may  be  born  in 

Ixru^^l  '  *°  '*'''  ""^y  "^  ^""g  "s  eternally!     Amen."  .8 

W.th  this  profound  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Birth,  it  was  natural 
f^Au  ^^'■'"^"  "nystics  should  enter  deeply  into  the  festival 
ot  Christmas  and  one  of  the  earliest  of  German  Christmas  carols 
ts  komt  em  schif  gcladen,"  is  the  work  of  Eckhart's  disciple 
John  Tauler  (d.  1361).  It  is  perhaps  an  adaptation  of  a 
secular  song  : — 

"  A  ship  comes  sailing  onwards 

With   a  precious  freight  on    board  ; 
It   bears  the  only  Son  of  God, 
It  bears  the  Eternal   Word." 


The  doctrine  of  the   mystics, 
the  last  verses  : — 


Die  in    order  to  live,"   fills 


"Whoe'er  would   ho^c   in  gladness 
To  kiss   this  Holy  Child, 
Must  suffer  many  a  pain  and  woe. 
Patient  like  Him  and  mild  ; 

Must  die  with  Him  to  evil 

And  rise  to   righteousness. 
That  so  with  Christ  he  too  may  share 

Eternal  life  and  bliss."  '9 

To  the  fourteenth  century  may  perhaps  belong  an  allegorical 
carol  still  sung  in  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  Germany  :_ 

"  Es  ist  ein  Ros  entsprungen 
Aus  einer  Wurzel  zart, 
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Ah  uns  die  Alten  lungen. 
Von  Jesse  kam  die  Art, 
Und  hat  cin  Blumlein  bracht. 
Mitten  im  icalten   Winter, 
Wohl  zu  der  halbcn   Natht. 
Das   Roslcin,  das    ich   meine, 
Davon  Jesajas    sagt. 
Hat  uns  gebracht  alleine 
Marie,  die   reine    Magd. 
Aus  Gottes  cw'gcm  Rat 
Hat  sie  cin    Kind  gcborcn 
Wohl  zu  der  halbcn   Nacht."  *  '° 

In  a  fourteenth-century  Life  of  the  mystic  Heinrich  Suso 
it  is  told  how  one  day  angels  came  to  him  to  comfort  him 
in  his  sufferings,  how  they  took  him  by  the  hand  and  led  him 
to  dance,  while  one  began  a  glad  song  of  the  child  Jesus, 
"  In  dulci  jubilo."  To  the  fourteenth  century,  then,  dates  back 
that  most  delightful  of  German  carols,  with  its  interwoven  lines 
of  Latin.  I  may  quote  the  fine  Scots  translation  in  the  "  Godlie 
and  Spirituall  Sangis"  of  1567  : — 

"  In  dulci  Jubilo,   Now  lat  us  sing  with  myrth  and  jo 
Our  hartis   consolatioun  lyis  in  praesepio. 
And  schynis  as  the  Sonc,  Matris  in  gremio. 
Alpha  es  ct  O,   Alpha  es  et  O. 
O  Jesu  parvulef  I   thrist  sore  cfter  the, 

•  "  A  spotless  Rose  is  blowing. 

Sprung  from  a  tender  root. 
Of  ancient  seers'  foreshowing. 

Of  Jesse  promised  fruit  ; 
Its  fairest  bud  unfolds  to  light 

Amid  the  colil,  cold  winter, 
And  in  the  dark  midnight. 

The  Rose  which  I  am  singing, 

Whereof  Isaiah  said, 
Is  from  its  sweet  root  springing 

In   Mary,  purest   Maid  ; 
For  through  our  God's  great  love  and  -night 

The  Blesseil   Babe  she  bare  us 
In  a  cold,  cold  winter's  night." 
(Translation  by  C.  Winkworth,  "Christian  Singers,"   85.) 
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Confort  my  hart  and  myndc,    O  putr  optime, 

God  of  all  grace  sa  kyndc,  et  princeps  gloriat 

Trahe  me  pest  te,  Trahe  me  post  te. 

Vbi  sunt  gaudia,  in  ony  place  bot   thair, 

Quhair  that  the  Angellis  sing  Nova  cantica, 

Bot  and  the   bellis  ring  in  regis  curia. 

God  gif  I  war  thair,  God  gif  I  war  thair."*' 

The  music  of  « In  dulci  jubilo"*  has,  with  all  its  religious 
feeling,  something  of  the  nature  of  a  dance,  and  unites  in  a 
strange  fashion  solemnity,  playfulness,  and  ecstatic  delight.  No 
other  air,  perhaps,  shows  so  perfectly  the  reverent  gaiety  of 
the  carol  spirit. 

The  fifteenth  century  produced  a  realistic  type  of  German  carol. 
Here  is  the  beginning  of  one  such  : 

"Da  Jesu  Krist  gcboren  wart, 
do  was  cs  kalt  ; 
in  ain  klaincs  kripplein 
cr  gelegct  wart. 

Da  stunt  ain  csel  and  ain   rint, 
die  atmiztcn  uber  das  haiiig  kint 
gar  unverborgcn. 
Der  ain  raines  herze  hat,  der  darf  nit  sorgen."  f  " 

It  goes  on  to  tell  in  naive  language  the  story  of  the  wanderings 
of  the  Holy  Family  during  the  Flight  into  £     . .. 

This  carol  type  lasted,  and  continued  lo  devel>>p,  in  Austria  and 
the  Catholic  parts  of  Germany  through  the  sixteenh,  seventeenth, 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  even  in  the  nineteenth.  In 
Carinthia  in  the  early  nineteenth  century,  almost  every  parish 
had  its  local  poet,  who  added  new  songs  to  the  old  treasury.23 
Particularly  popular  were  the  Hirtenlieder  or  shepherd  songs, 
in  which  the  peasant  worshippers  joined  themselves  to  the 
shepherds   of  Bethlehem,   and    sought    to    share    their    devout 

re-o'iJ"'  '""'   "  ''^''"   """'^   '"    ^"■'"''''"''   ^'"'   '^"'"'''  ""''•  "^"""^   Chri.tian   men, 
t  "When  Jesu,  Christ  was  born,  then  was  it  cold  ;  in  a   little  crib  He  was  laid. 
1  here  stood  an  ass  and  an  ox  which  breathed  over  the  Holy  Child  quite  openly.     He 
who  has  a  pure  heart  need  have  no  care." 
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emotions.     Often   these  carols  are  of  the  most  rustic  charactt 
and    in    the    broadest    dialect.     They    breathe    forth    a    great 
kindliness    and     homeliness,    and    one    could    fill    pages    vnth 
quotations.     Two  more  short  extracts   must,   however,   suffice- 
to  show  their  quality. 

How  warm  and  hearty  is  their  feeling  for  the  Child  :  - 

"Du  hcrzliabstc   Muater,  gib  Acht  auf  dos  Kind, 
Es  is  ja  gar  frostig,  thuas  einfatschen  gschwind. 
Und  du  alter  Voda,  dccVs   Kindlciii   schen   /ua, 
Sonst  hats  von  dcr  Koldcn  und  Windcn  kan   Ruah. 
Hiazt  ncmen  mir  Urlaub,  o  gettlichcs  Kind, 
Thua  unscr  gedcnkcn,  vcrzcich  unscr  Sund. 
Es  freut  uns  von  Hcrzcn  dass  d'ankomcn  bist  ; 
Es  halt  uns  ja  nic:..and  zu  hcUcn  gewist."  ^=  '* 

And  what  fatherly  affection  is  here  : — 

"Das  Kind  is  in   dcr  Krippen  gliign, 
So  hcrzig  und  so   rar ! 
Mei  klancr  Hansl    war  nix   dgogn, 
Wenn  a  glci  schcncr   war. 
Kolschwarz  -ie  d'Kirchen  d'Augcn    sein, 
Sunst  abcr   kreidcnweiss  ; 
Die    Hiind  so  hubsch  recht  zart  und        a, 
I  bans  angrurt  mit  Flciss. 

Aft   hats  auf  mi  an  Schmutza  gmacht. 

An    HcJscheza  darzuc  ; 

O  warst  du  mcin,  hoan  i  gedacht, 

Wcrst  wol  a  muntcr   Bue. 

Dahoam  in  nicincr  Kachelstub 

Liess  i  orav  hoazen  ein. 

Do  in  den   Stal  kimt  uberal 

Dcr  kalte  Wind  herein."  t'^ 

•  "Dear«t  mother,  take   care  of  the  Chil.l  ;  it  is  treedng   har.l,  wrap    Him   up 

uuickly.      An,i  you,  oM   father,  tuck  the  liule  one  up,  or  the  coM  an,l  the  w.n.l  will 

give    Him    no    rest.     Now    wo   must  take    our   loave,  ()  -livine  Chil-1,  remember  us, 

par,lon  our  ,ins.     We  arc  heartily  ^la^l  that   Th,.u  art  come  ;   no  one  else  couM  have 

""'r'  The  Child  is  lai.l  in  the  crib,  «,  hearty  and  so  rare  !      My  little  Hans  would  he- 
nothing  by  Hi,  side,  were  he  finer  than  he  is.      Coal-black  as  cherries  are  H.s  eyes,  the 
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We  have  been  following  on  German  ground  a  mediaeval 
tradition  that  has  continued  unbroken  down  to  modern  days ; 
but  we  must  now  take  a  leap  backward  in  time,  and  consider 
the  beginnings  of  the  Christmas  carol  in  England. 
^  Not  till  the  fifteenth  century  is  there  any  outburst  of 
Christmas  poetry  in  English,  though  other  forms  of  religious 
lyrics  were  produced  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  thirteenth 
and  early  fourteenth  centuries.  When  the  carols  come  at  last, 
they  appear  in  the  least  likely  of  all  places,  at  the  end  of  a 
versifying  of  the  whole  duty  of  man,  by  John  Awdlay,  a  blind 
chaplain  of  Haghmon,  in  Shropshire.    In  red  letters  he  writes  :— 

"  I  pray  you,  sirus,  boothe  moorc  and  iasc. 
Sing  these  caroles  in  Cristcmas," 

and  then  follows  a  collection  of  twenty-five  songs,  some  of 
which  are  genuine  Christmas  carols,  as  one  now  understands 
the  word.36 

A  carol,  in  the  modern  English  sense,  may  perhaps  be  defined 
as  a  religious  song,  less  formal  and  solemn  than  the  ordinary 
Church  hymn— an  expression  of  popular  and  often  naive  devo- 
tional feeling,  a  thing  intended  to  be  sung  outside  rather  than 
within  church  walls.  There  still  linger  about  the  word  some 
echoes  of  its  original  meaning,  for  "carol  "  had  at  first  a  secular 
or  even  pagan  significance  :  in  twelfth-century  France  it  was  used 
to  describe  the  amorous  song-dance  which  hailed  the  coming  of 
spring;  in  Italian  it  meant  a  ring-  or  song-dance;  while  by 
English  writers  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  century  it 
was  used  chiefly  of  singing  joined  with  dancing,  and  had  no  neces- 
sary connection  with  religion.  Much  as  the  mediaeval  Church, 
with  its  ascetic  tendencies,  disliked  religious  dancing,  it  could  not 
always  suppress  it  ;  and  in  Germany,  as  we  shall  see,  there  was 
choral  dancing  at  Christmas  round  the  cradle  of  the  Christ 
Child.     Whether  Christmas  carols  were  ever  danced  to  in  Eng- 

rest  of  Him  i,  white  ..,  chnlk.  His  pretty  han.is  .,.•  riyht  ten.i.r  an.|  Helicnte,  I 
touche.l  H.m  carefully.  Then  He  gave  me  n  smile  anH  a  Heep  ,igh  too.  [f  you  were 
mine,  thought  I,  youM  grow  a  merry  boy.  At  home  in  the  kitchen  I'd  comfortably 
houK  you  ;  oat  here  in  the  stable  the  col.l  wind  comes  in  at  every  corner." 
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land  is  dot  tfu  manv  of  the  old  airs  and  words  have,  however, 
a  glee  and  pL.  i.lness  as  of  human  nature  following  its  natural 
instincts   "f   m     even   in   the   celebration    of  the   most   sacred 


myst  I  ies. 
parodii 
and  m<t    , 
the  cho'  I 
burden     >. 
dancers  <ts 
Awil    •' 
neighboi  '■• 
cup  and  tii^c  a  g 
— predect   ,or<;  c 


ret  ... 


l.t  •-  probable  that  some  of  the  carols  are  religious 

iovi.-s<.,igs,  written  for  the  melodies  of  the  originals, 

icn  '  '   their  structure  to  be  indirectly  derived  from 

c  i  !  f    of  farm  folk,  a  notable    feature    being  their 

,   a   su'vival   of  the   common    outcry    of  the 

-r"< 

r<  aps  meant  to  be  sung  by  "  wassailing 

I  A  t  '•-  rounds  at  Christmastide  to  drink  a 
..ig  good  fortune  upon  the  house  "'z 
t:ios'  carol-singers  of  rural  England  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  whom  Mr.  Hardy  depicts  so  delightfully  in 
"  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree."  Carol-singing  by  a  band  of 
men  who  go  from  house  to  house  is  probably  a  Christianizatiun 
of  such  heathen  processions  as  we  shall  meet  in  less  altered  forms 
in  Part  II. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  carols  Awdlay  gives  are  his 
own  work  ;  and  their  exact  date  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  Part 
of  his  book  was  composed  in  1426,  but  one  at  least  of  the  carols 
was  probably  written  in  the  last  half  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
They  seem  indeed  to  be  t'.c  later  blossomings  of  the  great  spring- 
time of  English  literature,  the  period  which  produced  Chaucer 
and  Langland,  an  innumerable  company  of  minstrels  and  ballad- 
makers,  and  the  mystical  poet,  Richard  RoUe  of  Hampole.* 

Through  the  fifteenth  century  and  the  first  half  of  the  six- 
teenth, the  flowering  continued  ;  and  something  like  two  hundred 
carols  of  this  period  are  known.  It  is  impossible  to  attempt  here 
anything  like  representative  quotation  ;    I   can   only   sketch    in 

*  Richard  Rolle,  poet,  mystic,  ami  wamlcring  preacher,  in  many  ways  remiruls  in 
of  Jacopone  da  Todi.  Though  he  has  left  no  Christmas  verses,  some  lovely  words  ol 
his  show  how  deeply  he  felt  the  wonder  and  pathos  of  Bethlehem  :  "Jhesu  es  lliy 
name.  A  !  A  !  that  wondryrfuU  name  !  A  !  that  delittabyll  name  !  This  es  the 
name  that  es  above  all  names.  ...  I  yede  [went]  abowte  be  Covaytyse  of  riches  anl 
I  fand  noghte  Jhesu.  I  satt  in  companyes  of  Worldly  myrthe  and  1  fand  not;htf 
Jhesu.  .  .  .  Therefore  I  turnede  by  anothire  waye,  and  I  rane  a-bowte  be  Poverte, 
and  I  fande  Jhesu  pure,  borne  in  the  worlde,  laid  in  a  crybe  and  lappid  in  clathis."  * 
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MDCC"  «,  ^o"«non       Ancient  English  Carols,   MCCCC 

ChamK  '        .V^l  *•"'""  ^"'  «"«  ^'^'^"ion  in  Messrs   EK 
Chan^bers  and   F.  Sidgwick's  "Early  English  I  vrTcr-     M 
may  have  been  th^  .««,i,    r      /•      ,         ^"gnsn  i>yrics.        Many 

oome,  like  the  exqu  s  te  «« I  sin*  nf  ,  ™  m       l        ^  ' 

are  rather  s«ngs  to  or  a^t  T  ^.V    "^"f "  ^''^^ '* '"^'^^'-'" - 
caroU  .    fh-    A  ^"^^''"  *''»"  strictly  Christ.i.  i^ 

carols ;    the   Annunciation    rather   than    tK»    w    •  •   ^  '^'""'•"' 

theme.     Others  asain  tell  rhrTi  ^^"'"y    '*   "'^•"• 

"'^"'  aga">  tell  the  whole  storv  of  Christ's  lifV-       ri 
feudal  Idea  ,s  strong  in  such  lines  as  these  :-  '  '"-' 

"  Wary  ,s  qucnc  of  alio  thinge. 
And  her  sonc  a  lovely  kjngc. 
Rod  graunt  us  allc  good  cndingc  ! 
Re  gnat  (tti  gracia."  ^ 

soul  IS  athirst  for  God  :_.  ""^  '*'''°''-' 

"Now  man   ,s  brighter  than  the  sonne - 
Now  man   >n  hevcn  an  hie  shall   wonnc  ; 
Blessed   be  God  this  game  is  begonne 
And  his  modcr  eraperessc  of  helle.'Mi 

"It  was  dark,  it  was  dim. 
For  men  that  levcd  in  gret  sin  ; 
Lucifer  was  all  within. 
Till  on  the  Cristmes  day. 
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There  was  wcping,  there  was  wo. 
For  every  man  to  hell  gan  go. 
It  was  litel  mery  tho. 
Till  on  the  Cristmes  day."  3' 

But  now  that  Christ  is  born,  and  man  redeemed,  one  may  be 
blithe  indeed  : — 

"  Jhesus  is  that  childcs  name, 
Maide  and  moder  is  his  dame, 
And  so  oure  sorow  is  turned  to  game. 
Gloria  t'tbi  domine. 

Now  sitte  we  downe  upon  our  knee. 
And  pray  that  child  that  is  so  free  ; 
And  with  gode  hcrte  now  sing  we 
Gbria  tibi  domine" ^^ 

Sometimes  the  religious  spirit  almost  vanishes,  and  the  carol 
becomes  little  more  than  a  gay  pastoral  song  : — 

"  The  shepard  upon  a  hill  he  satt ; 
He  had  on  him  his  tabard  and  his  hat. 
His  tarbox,  his  pipe,  and  his  flagat ; 
His  name  was  called  Joly  Joly  Wat, 
For  he  was  a  gud  herdcs  boy. 

Ut  hoy  ! 
For  in  his  pipe  he  made  so  much  joy. 

Whan  Wat  to  Bedlcm  cum  was. 
He  swct,  he  had  gone  faster  than  a  pace  ; 
He  found  Jesu  in  a  simpcll  place, 
Betwen  an  ox  and  an  asse. 
Ut  hoy! 
For  in  hia  pipe  he  made  so  much  joy. 

'Jesu,  I  offer  to  thee  here  my  pipe. 
My  skirt,  my  tar-box,  and  my  scripc  ; 
Home  to  my  fclowcs  now  will  I  skipc. 
And  also  look   unto  my  shepe.' 
Ut  hoy  ! 
For  in  his  pipe  he  made  so  much  joy."'* 
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note  of  sorrow  and  pathos  •  there  tZ      u      T'  ^""  '   ^'^'^P 
that  shall  pierce  Mary's  bl'n. ' "        ''"^  ''°"^'''  °^  ^"^  ^--^^ 

"This  endris  night  I  saw  a  sight, 
A  maid  a  cradell  kept 
And  ever  she  song  and  seid  among 
Lullay,  my  child,  and  slepe.' 

'I  may  not  slepe,  but  I  may  wepe 
I  am  so  wo  begone  •  ' 

Slepe  I  wold,  but  I  am  colde 
And  clothes  have  I  none. 

'Adam's  gilt  this  man  had  spilt- 

That  sin  greveth  me  sore. 
Man,  for  thee  here  shall  I  be 

Thirty  winter  and  more. 

*  • 

'Here  shall  I  be  hanged  on  a  tree. 
And  die  as  it  is  skill. 

That  I  have  bought  lesse  will  I  nought- 
It  IS  my  fader's  will."' 35  ' 

from  one  of  ,530-1  "'  "'"  ""f'^'dr  mutic.1  venie 

"In  a  dream  late  as  I  lay 
Methought  I  heard  a  maiden  say 

And  speak  these  words  so  mild  : 
My  little  son,  with  thee  I  play 
And  come,'  she  sang,  'by,  lullaby.' 
Thus  rocked  she  her  child. 

£y-Jy,  lullaby,   by-by,  lullaby. 
Rocked  I  my  child.  ^ 

By-by,  bf-by,  by-by,  lullaby. 
Rocked  I  my  child. "  i'' 
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CHAPTER  III 
CHRISTMAS   POETRY  (II) 

Cermanylpl  t  R  formt-  ^"'-  ^"""'^'"-Christmas   Poetry  in    Protestant 
many     Host-Reformation  Verse  in  Englan.l-Mo.lern  English  Carols. 

The  Reformation  marks  a  change  in  the  character  of  Christmas 
poetry  m  England  and  the  larger  part  of  Germany,  and,  instea" 
of  foUowmg  ,ts  development  under  Protestantism,  it  will  be  well 
0  break  oflFand  turn  awhile  to  countries  where  Catholic  tradition 
remamed  unbroken.  We  shall  come  back  later  to  Post-Refor- 
mation  England  and  Protestant  Germany. 
In  French  i  there  is  little  or  no  Christmas  poetry,  rehVious  in 

LvTcIer^  '''  ''''-''''  "'""^^'  theLnrr'ctT^lt 
-ave  come  down  to  us  are  songs  rather  of  feasting  and  worldly 

■.joicmg  than  of  sacred  things.  The  true  iV../  begins  to  appe^^ 
n  fifteenth-century  manuscripts,  but  it  was  not  till  the  follow^g 
entury  that  ,t  attamed  its  fullest  vogue  and  was  spread  all  ovef 

tnZm  tr"'"^  ''^'^'     '^'''  ""'''  --  -  have 
been  wnt  en  by  clerks  or  recognized  poets,  either  for  old  airs  or 

for  specially  composed  music.  «  To  a  great  extent,"  says  Mr 
^egory  Smith,  "  they  anticipate  the  spirit  which  sti;ulaL7he 
Reformers  to  turn  the  popular  an.l  often  obscene  songs  into  good 
and  godly  ballads."  2  ^     'n"  ^uou 

Some  of  the  early  JV..*  arc-  ,„„  „„|ikc  ,hc  Englfei,  carols  „f 
c  p.r,od..,,J  arc  often  half  i,,  Lacin,  half  i„  iT^nch.     Her 
ire  a  few  such  "macaronic  "  verses  :— 

"Cclobrons  la  naissancc 
Nojtri  Sa/vatorh, 
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^ui  fait  la  complaisance 

Dei  sui  Patris, 

Cct  enfant  tout  aimable, 

In  node  media. 

Est  nc  dans  une  dtablc, 

De  casta  Maria. 


Mille  esprits  angcliqucs, 

Juncti  pastoribus, 

Chantent  dans  leur  musique, 

Puer  vobis  natus, 

Au  Dicu  par  qui  nous  sommes, 

Gloria  in  excelsis, 

Et  la  paix  soit  aux  horamcs 

Bottiw  voluntatis. 


i\  r 
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Qu'on  nc  soit  insensible  ! 
Jdeamuj  omnes 
A  Dieu  rendu  passible, 
'Propter  nos  mortales, 
Et  tous,  dc  compagnie, 
Deprecemur  eum 
Qu'a  la  fin  dc  la  vie, 
Det  regnum  beatum."  ^ 

The  sixteenth  century  is  the  most  interesting  No^l  period  ; 
we  find  then  a  conflict  of  tendencies,  a  conflict  between 
Gallic  realism  and  broad  humour  and  the  love  of  refined  language 
due  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics.  There  are  many  anony- 
mous pieces  of  this  time,  but  three  important  NoFlistes  stand  out 
by  name  :  Lucas  Ir  Moigne,  Curd  of  Saint  Georges,  Puy-la- 
Gardc,  near  Poitiers;  Jean  Daniel,  called  "Maitre  Mitou,"  a 
priest-organist  at  Nantes;  and  Nicholas  Denisot  of  Le  Mans, 
whose  Noi'ls  appeare<l  [posthumously  under  the  pseudonym  of 
"  Comtc  d'Alsinoys." 

Lucas  le  Moigne  represents  the  esprit  gaulois,  the  spirit  that  is 
often  called  "  Rabelaisian,"  though  it  is  only  one  side  of  the 
genius   of  Rabelais.     The   good  Cure  was  a  contemporary  of 
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THE   FRENCH   NOEL 

w«  published  .„  1520,  «,d  contain,  carol,  in  very  varied  styl 

One  of  his  best-known  pieces  is  a  dialogue  between  ftwTv-" 
and  the  singers  of  the  carol:  Mary  is  ask!d  a„H  "'"^''8'" 

about  the  wondrous  happen  nro/her  .f!      H  Z ''""''°'"' 

about  the  Nativity  :_  ^  "     "*''''  ""^  ^°"'-  ''«"« 

"Or  nous  dites,  Marie, 
Lcs  ncuf  mois  accomplis, 
Naquit  le  fruit  dc  vie, 
Commc  I'Ange  avoit  dit  ? 
—  Oui,  sans  nulle  peine 
Et  sans  oppression, 
Naquit  dc  tout  le  mondc 
La  vraie  Rddemption, 

Or  nous  dites,  Marie, 
Du  lieu  imperial, 
Fut-ce  en  chambrc  par<5c, 
Ou  en  Palais  royal  ? 
—  En  une  pauvrc  Stable 
Ouverte  k  I'environ 
Ou  n'avait  feu,  ni  flambe 
Ni  latte,  ni  chevron. 

Or  nous  dites,   Marie, 
Qui  vous  vint  visiter; 
Les  bourgeois  dc  la  ville 
Vous  ont-ils  confortdc? 
—  Oncque,  homme  ni  femmc 
N'en  cut  compassion, 
Non  plus  que  d'un  esclave 
D'ctrange  r<fgion. 


Or  nous  dites,   Marie, 
Des  pauvres  pastoureaux 
Qui  gardaient  ks  monugnes 
Leurs  brebis  &  aigneaux. 
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—  Ccux-lu  m'ont  visitcc 
Par  grandc  affection  ; 
Moult  mc  fut  agrcabic 
Lcur  visitation."* 

The  influence  of  the  "Pl^iadc,"  with  its  care  for  form,  its 
respect  for  classical  models,  its  enrichment  of  the  French  tongue 
with  new  Latin  words,  is  shown  by  Jean  Daniel,  who  also  owes 
something  to  the  poets  of  the  late  fifteenth  century.  Two 
stanzas  may  be  quoted  from  him  : — 

"C'est  ung  tris  grant  mystirc 

Qu'ung  roy  dc  si   hault  pris 

Vicnt  naistrc  en  lieu  austere, 

En  si  mcschant  pourpris : 
Lc  Roy  dc  tous  les  bons  cspritz, 

C'est  Jesus  nostrc  frJrc, 
Lc   Roy  dc  tous  Ics  bons  cspritz, 

Duquel  sommes  apris. 

Saluons  le  doulx  Jcsuchrist, 

Notre  Dicu,  notre  frcrc, 
Saluons  le  doulx  Jcsuchrist, 

Chantons  Noel  d'csprit ! 

En  luy  faisant  priirc, 

Soyons  dc  son  party, 

yu'cn  sa  haulte  cmpericre 

Ayons  lieu  dc  party  ; 
Comme  il  nous  a  droict  apparty, 

J&us  nostre  bon  frJre, 
Commc  il  nous  a  droict  apparty 

Au   celeste  convy. 
Saluons,  etc. 

Amen.     Nocl."'^^ 

As  for  Denisot,  I  may  give  two  charming  verses  from  one  ot 
his  pastorals  : — 

"Suz,  Bergiez,  en  campaignc, 
Laissez  la  vos  troppeaux, 
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Avam  qu'on  s'accompaignc, 
Enflez  vos  chalumeaux. 


Enflcz  vos  corncinuscs, 
Dansez  cnsemblcmcnt, 
Et  vos  douccttcs  muses, 
Accollcz  douccincnt."« 

graceful  effbct :-  ^     ^   ^"^  sometimes   a    very 

"  Entrc  Ic  bocuf  &  le  bouvet, 
Noel  nouvellct, 
Voulust  Jdsus  nostrc  maistre, 
En  un  petit  hostclc^ 
Noel  nouvcllet. 
En  cc  pauvre  mondc   naistrc, 
O  Noel  nouvcllet ! 

Nc  couchc,  nc  bercelet, 

Noel  nouvcllet, 
Ne  trouvcVcnt  en  c'ettc  estrc 
l-ors  ung  petit  drappelet,        ' 

Noel  nouvcllet. 
Pour  cnvcloppcr  le  maistre, 

O  Noel  nouvellct !  "  7 

These    diminutives   are    fnunA    o~.- 
particularly  delightful  carol  Z         ^"''    ''°"^'    '^*^^'    '"    ^ 

"Laissez  paftrc  vos  bcstcs 
Pastoureaux,  par  .nonts  ct  par  vaux  • 
i-aissez  paftrc  vos  bcstcs, 
Et  allotis  chanter  Nau.  ' 

J'ai  ouf  chanter  Ic  rossignol 

<5ui  chantoit  un  chant  si  nouveau 

Si  haut,  si  beau. 

Si  re'sonneau, 
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^t^ 


II  m'y  rompoit  la  ttte, 
Tant  il  chantoit  ct  flagcoloit : 
Ad'-nc  pris  ma  houlcttc 
Pour  alier  voir  Naulct. 
I«.i»»e2  paftrc,  etc."* 

The  Jinger   goes  on  to  tell  how  he  went  with  his  fellow- 
shepherds  and  shepherdesses  to  Bethlehem  :— 

"  Nous  dtmes  tous  une  chanson 
Lcs  autrcf  en  vinrent  au  son, 
Chacun  prcnant 
Son  compagnon  : 
Je  prendrai  Guillemeltc, 
Margot  tu  prendras  gros  Guillot ; 
Qui  prendra  Pcroncllc .' 
Cc  sera  Talebot. 
Laissez  pattrc,  etc. 

Ne  chantons  plus,  nous  tardons  trop, 
Pensons  d'allcr  courir  le  trot, 
Vicns-tu,  Margot? — 
J'attcnds  Guillot. — 
J'ai  rompu  ma  courctte, 
11  faut  ramanchcr  mon  sabot. — 
Or,  tiens  cctte  aiguillette, 
Ellc  y  scrvira  trop. 
Laissez  pattrc,  etc. 


Nous  courumcs  dc  grand'  roideur 
Pour  voir  notre  doux   R^demptcur 
Et  Create  ur 
Et  Forraatcur, 
(^ui  ctait  tendre  d'aagc 
Et  sans  linceux  en  grand  besoin, 
U  gisait  en  la  crdchc 
Sur  un  botteau  de  foin. 
Laissez  paitre,  etc. 
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S«  mire  avecque  lui  iuit : 
Et  Joseph  si  lui  dclairaic. 
Point  ne  semblait 
Au  beau   fillet, 
II   n'dtait  point  son    pire  ; 
Je  raper9us  bien  au  canicau  (viiagt) 
II  semblait  k  sa  m^re, 
Encore  est-il  plus  beau. 
Laissez  pattre,  etc.  " 

This  is  but  one  of  a  large  class  of  French  Naf/s  which  make 
the  Nativity  more  real,  more  present,  by  representing  the  singer 
as  one  of  a  company  of  worshippers  going  to  adore  the  Child. 
Often  these  are  shepherds,  but  somrtiiues  they  nre  Mm,i\y  the 
inhabitants  of  a  parish,  a  town,  ,i  couuf-vvde.  -.r  a  pnnince,  bear- 
ing presents  of  their  own  produce  to  the  .tile  Jesus  jnd  His 
parents.  Barrels  of  wine,  fish,  fowls,  sucking-pigv,  pnstry,  milk, 
fruit,  firewood,  birds  in  a  cage — such  are  their  homely  gifts. 
Often  there  is  a  strongly  satiric  note  :  the  peculiarities  and  weak- 
nesses of  individuals  are  hit  off;  the  reputation  of  a  place  is 
suggested,  a  village  whose  people  are  famous  for  their  stinginess 
offers  cider  that  is  half  rain-water  ;  elsewhere  the  inhabitants  are 
so  given  to  law-suits  that  they  can  hardly  find  time  to  go  to 
Bethlehem. 

Such  Nef/sy  with  their  vivid  local  colour,  are  valuable  pictures 
of  the  manners  of  their  time.  They  are,  unfortunately,  too  long 
for  quotation  here,  but  any  reader  who  cares  to  follow  up  the 
subject  will  find  some  interesting  specimens  in  a  little  collection 
of  French  carols  that  can  be  bought  for  ten  centimes.9  They  are 
of  various  dates  ;  some  probably  were  written  as  late  as  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  that  century,  and  indeed  in  the  seven- 
teenth, the  best  Christmas  verses  are  those  of  a  provincial  and 
rustic  character,  and  especially  those  in  ^/a/j  ;  the  more  cultivated 
poets,  with  their  formal  classicism,  can  ill  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
the  festival.  Of  the  learned  writers  the  best  is  a  woman,  Fran- 
9oise  Paschal,  of  Lyons  (b.  about  1610) ;  in  spite  of  her 
Latinity  she  shows  a  real  feeling  for  her  subjects.  Some  of  her 
Nof/s  are  dialogues  between  the  sacred  personages  ;    one  presents 
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Joseph  and  Mary  as  weary  way&rers  seeking  shelter  at  all  the 
inns  of  Bethlehem  and  everywhere  refused  by  host  or  hostess  : — 

"  Saint  Joseph. 

Voyons  la  Rose-Rouge. 
Madame  de  c^ans, 
Auriez-vous  quelque  bouge 
Pour  dc  petites  gens  ? 

VHotesse. 

Vous  n'avez  pas  la  mine 
D'avoir  dc  grands  trcsors  ; 
Voyez  chez  rna  voisinc, 
Car,  quant  ^  moi,  je  dors. 

Saint  Joseph. 

Monsieur  des  Trois-Couronnes, 
Avez-vous  logcment, 
Chez  vous  pour  trois  personnes, 
Quelque  trou  seulement. 

UHote. 

Vous  perdez  vo    '.    oeinc, 
Vous  venez  un  f  f^^  i  tard. 
Ma  maison  est  fort  pkine, 
Allez  quelqu'autrc  part." '" 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  patois  No^listes  of  the  seventeenth 
century  are  the  Provencal  Saboly  and  the  Burgunili^n  La 
Monnoye,  the  one  kindly  and  tender,  the  other  witty  and 
sarcastic.     Here  is  one  of  Saboly's  Provencal  Na?/s  : — 

"  Quand  la  miijonue  sounavo, 
Ai  sautk  duu  licch  au  s6u  ; 
Ai  vist  un  b<^!  aiige  que  cantavo 
Milo  fes  pu  dous  qu'un  roussignuu. 

Lei   mastin  dou  vcsinagc 
Se  soun  toutcs  atrcupa  ; 
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N'avien  jamai  vist  aqudu  visage 
Se  soun  tout-d'un-cop  n,cs  k  japa. 

Lei  pastrc  dessus  la  paio 

Dourmien  coume  de  soucas  ; 

Suand  an  aussi  lou  bru  dci  sounaio 

Au  cresegu  qu'ero  lou  souiras. 

S'cron  de  gent  resounable, 

Vcndnen  sins  dstre  envita  • 
Trouvaricn  dins  un  petic  cstable 
^  lumiero  emai  la  verita."  *  «. 

•fce  »orid  ,hc  ass  a„J  o,"  Jl™j'  '™'  ^7'  Chris,  came  ,„,„ 

G-n  H„„  „,„;  as^L  „r„  1'  i'™:  ■-  -f  ^'-b'-"".  -f 

have  done  as  much  ]"x2  """"^  ^'''o  would    not 

Apart  from  the  rustic  Ma'c  ^k      ■  l 
'■■«Je  French  Christma^po^^^^^^^^^  ""^-^  P-<Juced 

--t  sung  in  French  cWcIs    "J      -  "     '""^  "' ^"^  "-'^ 

-->--«vene.:;:^ri;-^:;^ 

One  cannot  leave  the  France  nf  .t, 
ceneuHes  „i,ho„,  „„,  me„,"r„f1:  "::,-, T''''"^*'''''"''' 
date  near  1700  annar^n^i  '"  "ymnody.     From  a 

-ual  words  it  has  become  I    e'i  ^eCd  ^fVf "  '''"  '^  "^ 
The  present  writer  has  heard  it  s  nl  wTtb  f ""'"''  ''^'""^• 

hearfness  ■„  Enghsh.  German,  fZI  and  i'm"     T"""  ^"'^ 
no  other  hymn  seems  so  full  o   the   p.vlt  of  Ch     "  ''""'"'  ^"^ 
.  ..When  m, .     .  ^  Christmas  devotion- 

::f-- .r  £::r:s:i  -  ^;'"  '^^  --  -  •  -w . ..... 

-.hbourhocl  ail  cnme  up.  Never  hL^  """"'•''"  '^'"  -""^h-'log.  of  he 
^''"  '°  ''"''•  T'.e  .hephen!,  u„  ,  ^h  ,  '  '""  '"^''  =•  "«'".  -'  they  .u.  LI 
-    .h-ou„,Unhe  b^kin^  the        ol    7:/"^  ..eepin,  like  ,0,,:    ^hen    h 
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wonder,  awe,  and  tenderness,  and  the  sense  of  reconciliation 
between  Heaven  and  earth.  Composed  probably  m  France 
«  Adeste,  fideles"  came  to  be  used  in  English  as  well  as  French 
Roman  Catholic  churches  during  the  eighteenth  century.  In 
1797  it  was  sung  at  the  chapel  of  the  Portuguese  Embassy  in 
London  ;  hence  no  doubt  its  once  common  name  of"  Portuguese 
hymn  "  It  was  first  used  in  an  Anglican  church  m  1841,  when 
the  Tractarian  Oakley  translated  it  for  his  congregation  at 
Margaret  Street  Chapel,  London. 

Another  fine  Latin  hymn  of  the  eighteenth-ccntury  French 
Church  is  Charles  Coffin's  "Jam  desinant  suspiria."  m  It 
appeared  in  the  Parisian  Breviary  in  1736,  and  is  well  known  m 
English  as  "  God  from  on  high  hath  heard." 

The  Revolution  and  the  decay  of  Catholicism  in  France  seem 
to  have  killed  the  production  of  popular  carols.  The  later  nine- 
teenth century,  however,  saw  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  Nofl  as  a 
literary  fcrm.  In  1875  the  bicentenary  of  Saboly  s  death  was 
celebrated  by  a  competition  for  a  NoH/  in  the  Proven9al  tongue, 
and  something  of  the  same  kind  has  been  done  in  Brittany. vs 
The  Nofl  has  attracted  by  its  aesthetic  charm  even  poets  who  are 
anything  but  devout ;  Thtophile  Gautier,  for  instance  wrote  a 
graceful  Christmas  carol,  "  Le  ciel  est  noir,  la  terre  est  blanche. 

On  a  general  view  of  the    vernacular  Christmas    poetry  of 
France  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  devotional  note  is  not  very 
strong ;   there  is  indeed  a  formal  reverence,  a  courtly  homage 
paid  to  the   Infant  Saviour,  and  the  miraculous  in  the  Gospel 
sVory  is  taken  for  granted ;  but  there  is  little  sense  of  awe  and 
mystery     In  harmony  with  the  realistic  instincts  of  the  nation, 
everything   is   dramatically,  very  humanly  conceived  ;  at  times 
indeed,  the  personages  of  the  Nativity  scenes  quite  lose  their  sacred 
character,  and  the  treatment  degenerates  into  grossness.     At  its 
best,  however,  the  French  NoFl  has  a  gaiety  and  a  grace,  joined 
to  a  genuine,  if  not  very  deep,  piety,  that  are  extremely  charming. 
Reading  these  rustic  songs,  we  are   carried  in  imagination   to 
French  countrysides ;  we  think  of  the  long  walk  through  the 
snow  to  the  Midnight  Mass,  the  cheerful  reveUlon  spread  on  the 
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return,  the  fzmily  gathered  round  the  hearth,  feasting  on  wine 
and  chestnuts  and  boudins,  and  singing  in  traditional  strains  the 
joys  of  Noi'/. 

Across  the  Pyrenees,  in  Spain,  the  late  sixteenth  and  early 
seventeenth  centuries  saw  a  great  output  of  Christmas  verse. 
Among  the  chief  writers  were  Juan  Lopez  de  Ubeda,  Francisco 
de  Ocana,  and  Jos^  de  Valdivielso.16  Their  vi//andcos  remind  one 
of  the  paintings  of  MuriUo  ;  they  have  the  same  facility,  the 
same  tender  and  graceful  sentiment,  without  much  depth.  They 
lack  the  homely  flavour,  the  quaintness  that  make  the  French  and 
German  folk-carols  so  delightful  ;  they  have  not  the  rustic  tang, 
and  yet  they  charm  by  their  simp'.,  ity  and  sweetness. 

Here  are  a  few  stanzas  by  Ocafia  : — 

"  Dentro  de  un  pobre  pesebre 
y  cobijado  con  hcno 
yace  Jesus  Nazareno. 

En  el   hcno  yacc  cchado 
el  hijo  de  Dios  etcrno, 
para  librar  del  infierno 
a!  hoinbrc  que  hubo  criado, 
y  por  matar  el  pecado 
el  heno  tiene  por  bucno 
nuestro  Jesus  Nazareno. 

Esta  entre  dos  animales 
que  !e  calientan  del  frio, 
quicn  remedia  nucstros  males 
con  su  grande  poderfo  : 
es  su  reino  y  sefir  fo 
cl  mundo  y  cl  cielo  sercno, 
y  agora  ducrme  en  el  heno. 

Tiene  por  bueno  sufrir 
el  frio  y  tanta  fortuna, 
sin  tcner  ropa  ninguna 
con  que  se  abrigar  ni  cubrir, 
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y  por  darnos  el  vivir 
p>dcci6  frio  en  el  heno, 
nuestro  Jesus  Nazareno."  *  '^ 


m 


if 


More  of  a  peasant  flavour  is  found  in  some  snatches  of 
Christmas  carols  given  by  Fernan  Caballero  in  her  sketch,  **  La 
Noche  de  Navidad." 

"  Ha  nacido  en  un  portal, 
Llenito  de  telarafias, 
Entre  la  mula  y  el  buey 
El  Redentor  tie  las  almas. 


En  el  porul  de  Belen 
Hay  estrella,  sol  y  luna  : 
La  Virgen  y  San  Jos^ 

Y  el   niflo  que  esta  en  la  cuna. 

En  Belen  tocan  i  fuego, 
Del  portal  sale  la  llama, 
Es  una  estrella  del  cielo, 
Que  ha  caido  entre  la  paja. 

Yo  soy  un  pobrc  gitano 
Que  vengo  de  Egipto  aquf, 

Y  al  niRo  de  Dios  le  traigo 
Un  gallo  quiquiriqui 

Yo  soy  un  pobrc  gallego 
Que  vengo  de  la  Galicia, 

Y  al  niRo  de   Dios  le  traigo 
Lienzo  para  una  camisa. 

*  "Wkhin  a  poor  manger  and  covered  with  hay  liei  Jesui  of  Nazareth.  In  tht 
hay  lies  itretcherf  the  Eternal  Son  of  God  ;  to  deliver  from  hell  man  whom  He  harf 
created,  and  to  kill  tin,  our  Jeiut  of  Nazareth  i>  content  with  the  hay.  He  reiU 
between  two  animalt  who  warm  Him  from  the  cold,  He  who  remediei  our  ilia  with 
Hii  great  power  ;  His  kingdom  and  seigniory  are  the  world  and  the  calm  heaven,  ano 
now  He  aleep*  in  the  hay.  He  counts  it  good  to  bear  the  cold  and  fare  thus,  having  no 
robe  to  protect  or  cover  Him,  and  to  give  us  life  He  saffercd  cold  in  the  bay,  our  Jcsui 
of  Nazareth." 
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Al  niflo  recien  nacido 
Todos  le  traen   un  don; 
J      "oy  chico  y  nada  tengo ; 
L.C  traigo  mi  corazon."  *  is 

liice  wild  flowSs.  SoZirZj  Tv  '^'"^ '  ^''^^  ^P""g  "P 
by  Signer  de  Gubern::;s" 7^  '"^i^t  r^"^  "^  g^- 
few   stanzas   from  a   Bera.™  Natal.z,."     Here  are  a 

Virgin  :-  B^rgamesque  cradle-song  of  the  Blessed 

Dormi,  dormi,  o  fantolin. 
B     '^  "anna,  o  caro  figljo, 
Re  del  Ciel. 
Tanto  bel,  grazioso  giglio. 

Chiudi  i  lan.i.  o  mio  tcsor. 
Uolce  amor,  ' 

p '  9ucsf  alma,  almo  Sfgnor ; 
^a  la  nanna,  o  rcgio  infante, 
aopra  il  fien, 
Caro  ben,  celeste  amantc. 

Perchi  piangi,  o  bamLinell, 
^orsc   il  g;j 

p  d^   noia,  o  I'asinell  > 
Fa  la  nanna,  o  paradiso 
i'el  mio  cor, 
Rcdentor,  ti   banV.  :i  .• 

>     <•'     UdCIO    II     VISO.      (    'o 

P-«h  the  flame  i„ue.  •  "  '\T''-     '"  B<='hlehcm  ihey  touch  I       .  '         ' 

Galician  who  come  from  Ga  LI  fnTI"'      '""'''  '"  """'''  ''''>''''  "  -ck      ^am   ""  ' 

"--"  ch.  a., .. .  -^  t  ^^f : -::  -;: -- ; »-  -  - 

+  ..5,  ^  *""'"« '"'r'ng  him  my  heart." 

T      Sleep,  oh  sleep,  Hear  Baby  mine, 
Kmg  Divine  • 
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THE   CHRISTIAN    FEAST 

With  this  lullaby  may  be  compred  a  singularly  lovely  and 
quite  untranslatable  Latin  cradle-song  of  unknown  origin  :— 

"Dormi,   fili,  dormi  !   mater 

Cantat  unigenito  : 
Dormi,  pucr,  dormi !   pater, 

Nato  clamat  parvulo  : 
Millies  tibi  laudes  canimus 

Mille,  mille,  millics. 

Lcctum  stravi  tibi  soli, 

Dormi,   nate  bellulc  ! 
Stravi  lcctum  foeno  moUi  : 

Dormi,  mi  animule. 
Millies  tibi   laudes  canimus 

Mille,  mille,  millies. 

Nc  quid  dcsit,  sternam  rosis, 

Sternam  foenura  violis, 
Pavimeiitum  hyacinthis 

Et  praesepe  liliis. 
Millies  tibi  laudes  canimus 

Mille,  mille,  millics. 

Sleep,  my  Chllil,  in  sleep  recline  ; 
Lullaby,  mine  Infant  fair, 

Heaven's  King, 

All  glittering, 
Full  of  grace  as  lilies  rare. 

Close  thine  eyelids,  O  my  treasure, 

Love  t  past  measure, 
Of  my  soul,  the  Lord,  the  pleasure  ; 
Lullaby,  O  regal  Child, 

On  the  hay 

My  joy  I   lay  ; 
Love  celestial,  meek  and  mild. 

Why  dost  weep,  my  Babe  i  alas  ! 

Cold   winds  that  pass 
VcK,  or  is't  the  little  ass  ? 
Lullaby,  O   Paradise  ; 

Of  my  heart 

Thou  Saviour  art  ; 
On  thy  face  I  press  a  kiss."  '° 

(Translation  by  Countess  Martinengo-Cesaresco.) 
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POPULAR   CHRISTMAS   SONGS 

Si   vis  musicam,  pastorcs 

Convocabo  protinus ; 
lllis  nulli  sunt  priorcs ; 

Nemo  canit  castius. 
Millies  tibi  laudcs  canimus 

Millc,  mille,  millics."  " 

Curious  little  poems  are  found  in  Latin  and  other  languages, 
mak.ng  a    dialogue    of    the  cries    of  animals   at    the   news   n 
Chnsts    b,rth.^^      The     following     French    example    is  Tairly 
typical  : —  '  lamy 

"Commc  Ics  bcstcs  autrefois 
Parloicnt  micux  latin  que  fran^ois, 
Lc  coq,  de  loin  voyant  Ic  fait, 
S'ccria  :  Christus  natus  est. 
Le  bcEuf,  d'un  air  tout  dbaubi, 
Dcmande  :   U6i?  Vbif  Vbi? 
La  chdvrc,  sc  tordant  le  groin, 
Rcpond  que  c'est  i   BetHUm. 
Maistrc  Baudct,  curiosus 
De  Taller  voir,  dit  :  Eamm : 
F.t,  droit  sur  scs  pattcs,  lc  veau 
Beugle  deux  fois ;    Voh,  relo  !  "  *  »3 

In  Wales,  in  the  early  nineteenth  century,  carol-singing  was 
more  popular,  perhaps,  than  in  England  ;  the  carols  wer!  sung  to 
the  harp,  m  church  at  the  Pfygain  or  early  morning  service  on 
Christmas  Day,  .n  the  homes  of  the  people,  and  atfhe  doors  of 
he  houses  by  v.s.tors.^  In  Irelanc,  too,  the  custom  of  carol- 
.ngu,g  then  preva  ed  .5  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde,  in  his  "Religious 
Song,  of  Connacht,"  g,ves  and  translates  an  interesting  ChrisLas 
hymn  ,n  Ir.sh,  from  which  two  verses  may  be  quoted  Thev" 
forth  the  great  paradox  of  the  Incarnation  :— 

"  Little  babe  who  art  so  great. 

Child  so  young  who  art  so  old, 

•  A  Ba..Qu«jy  bir.l-carol  of  this  kin.l  i,  printe-l  bv  Mr   H    I   I     I    iw         ■     ,  • 
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THE   CHRISTIAN    FEAST 

In  the  manger  small  his  room, 

Whom  not  heaven  itself  could  hold. 
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Father — not  more  old  than  thou  ? 

Mother — younger,  can  it  be  ? 
Older,  younger  is  the  Son, 

Younger,  older,  she  than  he."  '^ 

Even  in  dour  Scotland,  with  its  hatred  of  religious  festivals, 
Sf)me  kind  of  carolling  survived  here  and  there  among  Highland 
folk,  and  a  remarkable  and  very  "Celtic"  Christmas  song  has 
been  translated  from  the  Gaelic  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Campbell.  It 
begins : — 

"  Sing  hey  the  Gift,  sing  ho  the  Gift, 
Sing  hey  the  Gift  of  the  Living, 
Son  of  the  Dawn,  Son  of  the  Star, 
Son  of  the  Planet,  Son  of  the   Far  [twice]. 
Sing  hey  the  Gift,  sing  ho  the  Gift."^^ 

Before  I  close  this  study  with  a  survey  of  Christmas  poetry  in 
England  after  the  Reformation,  it  may  be  interesting  to  follow  the 
developments  in  Protestant  Germany.  The  Reformation  gave  a 
great  impetus  to  German  religious  song,  and  we  owe  to  it  some 
of  the  finest  of  Christmas  hymns.  It  is  no  doubt  largely  due  to 
Luther,  that  passionate  lover  of  music  and  folk-poetry,  that  hymns 
have  practically  become  the  liturgy  of  German  Protestantism  ; 
yet  he  did  but  give  typical  expression  to  the  natural  instincts 
of  his  countrymen  for  song.  Luther,  though  a  rebel,  was  no 
Puritan  ;  we  can  hardly  call  him  an  iconoclast ;  he  had  a  con- 
servative mind,  which  only  gradually  became  loosened  from  its 
old  attachments.  His  was  an  essentially  artistic  nature  :  "  I 
would  fain,"  he  said,  "see  all  arts,  especially  music,  in  the  service 
of  Him  who  has  given  and  created  them,"  and  in  the  matter  ot 
hymnody  he  continued,  in  many  respects,  the  mediaeval  German 
tradition.  Homely,  kindly,  a  lover  of  children,  he  had  a  deep 
feeling  for  the  festival  of  Christmas ;  and  not  only  did  he  trans- 
late into  German  "  A  solis  ortus  cardine  "  and  "  Veni,  redemptor 
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GERMAN   PROTESTANT  HYMNS 

"Von,  Hiramcl  hoch,  da  koram  ich  her, 
Ich  bring  euch  gutc  ncue  Mar. 
Der  guten   Mar  bring  ich  so  vici 
Davon  ich  singen  und  sagcn  will.' 

Euch  ist  ein  Kindlein  heut  gebor'n 
Von  einer  Jungfrau  auserkor'n, 
Em  Kindelein  so  zart  und  fein 
Das  soil  eu'r  Freud  und  Wonne  scin. 

Mcrk  auf,  mein  Herz,  und  sieh  dort  hin : 
Was  hegt  doch  in  dem  Kripplein  drin  ? 
Wess  ist  das  schone  Kindelein  ? 
Es  ist  das  liebe  Jesulein. 

Ach  Herr,  du  SchOpfcr  aller  Ding, 
Wie  bist  du  worden  so  gering, 
Dass  du  da  liegst  auf  dUrrem  Gras, 
Davon  ein  Rind  und  Esel  ass? 

Ach,  mein  herzliebes  Jesulein, 
Mach  dir  ein  rein  sanft  Bettelein, 
Zu  ruhen  in  mein's  Herzens  Schrcin, 
Dass  ich  nimmer  vcrgesse  dein. 

Davon  ich  allzeit  frdhlich  sei, 
Zu  springen,  singen  immer  frei 
Das  rechtc  Lied  dera  Gottcssohn 
Mit  Herzenslust,  den  sussen  Ton."*  "9 

*  "  I  come  from  heaven  to  tell 

The  best  nowelU  that  ever  befell ; 
To  you  thir  tidings  true  I  bring,  ' 
And  I  will  of  them  lay  and  sing. 
Thit  day  to  you  is  born  ane  child, 
Of  Mary  meek  and  virgin  miid. 
That  blessed  bairn,  benign  and  kind. 
Sail  you  rejoice,  baith  heart  and  mind. 
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THE   CHRISTIAN    FEAST 

"Vom  Hitnmel  hoch"  has  qualities  of  simplicity,  directness, 
and  warm  human  feeling  which  link  it  to  the  less  ornate  forms  of 
carol  literature.  Its  first  verse  is  adapted  from  a  secular  song  ;  its 
melody  may,  perhaps,  have  been  composed  by  Luther  himself. 
There  is  another  Christmas  hymn  of  Luther's,  too— "Vom 
Himmel  kam  der  Engel  Schar  "—written  for  use  when  "  Vom 
Himmel  hoch"  was  thought  too  long,  and  he  also  composed 
additional  verses  for  the  mediaeval  "  Gelobet  seist  du,  Jesu 
Christ." 

"Gelobot  seist  du,  Jesu  Christ, 
Dass  du  Mensch  gcborcn  bist 
Von  einer  Jungfrau,  das  ist  wahr, 
Des  freuet  sich  der  Engel  Schar. 
Kjr'uleis  ! 


Des  ew'gen  Vaters  einig  Kind 
Jetzt  man  in  der  Krippe  find't, 
In  unser  armei  Fleisch  und  Blut 
Verlcleidet  sich  das  ewig  Gut. 
Kjrieleis ! 


My  soul  anH  life,  stand  up  and  see 
What  lies  in  ane  crib  of  tree  [wood]. 
What  Babe  is  that,  so  gude  and  fair  ? 
It  is  Christ,  Goddis  Son  and  Heir. 

O  Goil  I   that  made  all  creature. 
Ho*  art  Thou  now  become  so  puir, 
That  on  the  hay  and  stray  will  lie, 
Among  the  asses,  oxen,  and  kye  ? 

O,  my  dear  heart,  young  Jesus  sweet, 
Prepare  Thy  cradle  in  my  apreit. 
And  1   sail  rock  Thee  in  my  heart. 
And  never  mair  from  Thee  depart 


v 


But  1  sail  praise  Thee  ever  moir. 
With  sangis  sweet  unto  Thy  gloir  ; 
The  knees  of  my  heart  snll  I  bow. 
And  sing  that  richt  Balulalow."  3° 
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Den  aller  Weltkrcis  nie  bcschloss, 
Der  I-cget  in   Marie'n  Schoss ; 
Er  ist  cin   Kindlcin  worden   kicin 
Der  allc  Ding'  crhalt  allcin. 
Kyrieleis  /  "  *  3' 

cenTurv  Berlir"   ''"""  °'  ''^"'    ^^'^^^^*-   *''«'  ^venteenth- 
century  Berlin  pastor,  stand  next  to  Luther'*      Ti. 

subjective  .o.e  finished,  less  dire" and  fo^rbleSc^LT 
S^:t:t  ^^.'^"•^'f  ^^  -  nevertheless  i.presie  by    h^" 

sunTfo  the  old  ch      I  ""^  ''^'""-     '^"^^^  ^"-''^  ''^  ''-r^ 

sunfe  to  the  old  chorales,  massive,  yet  sweet,  by  the  lustv  voices 

Oratorio  »  where    h.L  'Produced  mto  the  "Christmas 

•  "Now  bl„„,|  be  Thou,  Christ  Je,u, 
Thou  art  man  born,  this  is  true  ; 
The  angels  maile  a  merry  noiw,  ' 
Vet  have  we  more  cause  to  rejoice, 
Kirieleyion, 

The  blessed  Son  of  Oo.l  only. 
In  a  crib  full  poor  did  lie. 
With  our  poor  flesh  and  our  poor  bio,.,! 
Was  clothed  that  everlasting  Good. 
Kirirleyion. 

He  that  made  heaven  and  e:,rth  of  nought 
In  our  flesh  hath  our  health  brought 
For  our  sake  made  He   Him«Mf  f.i;  ,„,„ 
That  reigneth  Lord  and   King  over  all. 
Kiritleyson."  3» 
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The  finest  perhaps  of  Gerhardt's  hymns  is  the  Advent  "  Wie 
soil  ich  dich  cmpfangen  ?  "  ("  How  shall  I  fitly  meet  Thee  ?  "), 
which  comes  early  in  the  "  Christmas  Oratorio."  More  closely 
connected  with  the.  Nativity,  however,  are  the  fVeihnachuliedtr^ 
"Wirsingen  dir,  Emanuel,"  "O  Jcsu  Christ,  dein  Kripplein  ist," 
"  Frohlich  soil  mein  Herze  springen,"  "  Ich  steh  an  deiner 
Krippen  hier,"  and  others.     I  give  a  few  verses  from  the  third  : — 


ir 


'  Frahlich  soil  mein  Hcrzc  springen 
Dieser  Zcit, 
Da  fiir  Freud 
Alle  Engel  singcn. 
Hort,  hort,  wie  mit  voUen   Choren 
Alle  Luft 
Laute  ruft  : 
Christus  ist  geboren. 
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Nun,  er  liegt  in  seiner  Krippen, 

Ruft  zu  sich 

Mich  und  dich, 

Spricht  mit  sQssen  Lippcn  : 
Lassct   fahrn,  O  lieben  BrQder 

Was  each  qualt. 

Was  cuch  fehlt  ; 

Ich  bring  alles  wicder. 

Susses  Heil,  lass  dich  umfanger  ; 

Lass  mich  dir, 

Meine  Zier, 

Unverriickt  anhangen. 
Du  bist  meines  Lebens  Leben  ; 

Nun  kann  ich 

Mich  durch  dich 

Wohl  zufrieden  geben."*33 

*  "  All  my  heart  thii  night  rejoice*, 
At  I  hear. 
Far  and  njar. 
Sweetest  angel  voices  ; 
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Gc?hrrdT   ^'""'"    ^^'''"^'  ''y'""   •""«   ^   mentioned, 
tnt,l  schen    Chore.        Tersteegen    represents   one    phase  of  the 

Church  The^F  ,  "^^^^''teenth  century.  In  the  Lutheran 
Church  the  Pietists,  though  they  never  seceded,  somewhat 
resembled  the  English  Methodists;  the  Moravians  Jmed  3 
separate  community,  while  from  the  "Reformed  "  or  cJvTnistic 
Church  certam  circles   of  spiritually-minded  people,  who  drew 

Bohme  "d  r/'"^  l^^'''^'^^^'  -"y^""  -'^  '-"  writers  l-k^ 
Bohme  and  Madame  Guyon,  gathered  into  more  or  less  inde! 
pendent  groups  for  religious  intercou^e.  Of  these  last  Tersteegen 
a  representative  singer.  Here  are  three  verses  from  hilb^t 
icnown  Christmas  hymn  :_ 

"Jauchzet.  ihr  Himmel,  frohlockct,  ihr  cnglischcn  Chore 
S.ngct  dem  Herrn    den,   Hciland  der  Mcnschen.  ,.ur  Ehre  • 
bchct  doch  da  ! 

Gott  will  so  freundlich  und  nah 
Zu  den   Vcriornen  sich   kehrcn. 


'  Christ  is  born,'  their  choirs  are  singing. 

Till  the  air 

Everywhere 
Now  with  joy  is  ringing. 

Hnrk  !   a  voice  from  yon.ler  manger. 
Soft  and  sweet. 
Doth  entreat, 
'Flee  from  wo-   .in.)  danger; 
Brethren,  come,  .rem  all  doth  grieve  you 
You  are  freerl, 
AH  you  nceii 
I  will  surely  give  you." 

Blessed  Saviour,  let  me  find  Thee  ! 

Keep  Thou  m' 

Close  to  Thee, 
Call  me  not  behind  Thee  ! 
Life  of  life,  my  heart  Thou  stillest. 

Calm  t  rest 

On  Thy  breast. 
All  this  void  Thou  fille8t."34 
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Konig  dcr  Ehrcn,  aus  Licbc  gcwordcn  zum  Kindc, 

Dem  ich  audi  wicder  mcin   Hcrz  in  der  Licbc  vcrbindc  ; 

Du  sollst  cs  scin, 

Den  ich  crwiihic  allcin, 

Ewig  cntsag'  ich  der  Silndc. 

Treucr  ImmanucI,  wcrd'  aurh  in  mi'  ncu  gcborcn  ; 
Komm    doch,  mcin    Heiland,  und    kis  mich  nicht  liingcr  v.-r- 
loren  ; 

Wohnc  in  mir, 

Mach  miih  ganz  ciiies  mit  d?r. 

Den  du  zum  Lcbcn  erlcoren."  ''  " 

The  note  of  pcreoml  religion,  as  distinguished  from  theo- 
logical doctrine,  is  stronger  in  German  Christmas  poetry  than  in 
that  of  any  other  nation — the  birth  of  Christ  in  the  individual 
soul,  not  merely  the  redemption  of  man  in  general,  is  a  central 
idea. 

We  come  back  at  last  to  England.  The  great  carol  period  is, 
as  has  already  been  said,  the  fifteenth,  and  the  first  half  of  the 
sixteenth,  century  ;  after  the  Reformation  the  English  domcsti'- 
Christmas  largely  loses  its  religious  colouring,  and  the  best  carcK 
of  the  late  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  centuries  are  songs  di 

*  "  Triumph,  yc  heavens  !    rejoi^     yp  with  hiyh  ailnr;iti(>n  ! 
Sin^  to  the  Luri),  tn  the  Saviour,  in  ^lail  exultation  ! 
AngeU,  give  ear  ! 
Gr)(l  untd  man  hath  drawn  near, 
Bringing  to  loxt  ones  salvation. 
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King  of  the  Glory  !  what  grace  in  Thy  humiliation  ! 
Thou  wert  a  chiltl !   who  oi  oM  wert  the  Lonl  <»f  crratinn. 

Thee  will  I  own, 

Thee  would  I   follow,  alone, 
'Meir  of  Thy  wondrous  salvation. 

Faithful  Immanuel  !    let  me  Thy  glories  be  telling. 

Come,  O  my  Saviour,  be  born,  in  mine  inmost  heart  dwellini- 

In   me  abirle. 

Make  mc  with  Thee  unified, 

Wheie  the  life-fountain  is  welling."* 
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LI,/^b.than  and  early  Stuart  period.,  but   for   the  most  part   .t 

Livllrr  ''•'  """  '  '"''J'^"  ^"^  P"^^''^  contemplation,  for 

,nd  ,dua  de.ot.on.  .nstead  of,  as  in  the  later  Middle  AgLs,  a 
matter  for  common  jubilation,  a  v-onder-story  that  fea  y 
appc-ncd.  .„  which,  all  alike  and  all  together,  tic  Lious  and  t  e 
Mvolous  could  rejoice,  something  that,  with  all  n.  marvel,  could 
b^  taken  as  a  matter  of  course,  like  the  return  of  the  seasons  or 
the  ns,ng  of  the  sun  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust. 

Enghsh  Christmas  poetry  after  the  mid-sixteenth  century  is 
.en,  ,nd.v.dua   rather  than  communal  in  its  spirit ;  it  is  7v,  a 
:h.ng  less  of  the  people,  more  of  the  refined  an'd  cultivated  fl 
The  Puruanism  which  so  deeply  affected  English  religion  was 
ab^tract  rather  than  dramatic  in  its  conception  ;f  Christl  n  ty^ 
was  concerned  less  with  the  events  of  the  Saviour's  life  than  w  th 

!  d  rOld  T  '  '""""'■?  '"'"'=•="  """^  -'^  -"  '  St.  Pau 
t.on.  Moreover,  the  material  was  viewed  not  as  penetrated  by 
and  revealmg  the  spiritual,  but  as  sheer  impediment  block^g  out 
the  v.s.on  of  sp.ntual  things.  Hence  the  extremer  Puritan^  were 
completely  out  of  touch  with  the  sensuous  poetry  of  Ch^tmas 
^  fcsfval  wh.ch,  as  we  shall  see,  they  actually  suppressed  wTen 
they  came  into  power. 

...did'  bt?  °'  """"'  "'°''   '^   ^""""-y  P-P''--  -"ti-ed, 
deed   but    he  creative  artistic  impulse  was  lost.     True  carol 

te   the  Reformation  tend  to  be  doggerel,  and  no  doubt  main  of 

taditional  P-eces  printed  in  such  collections  as  Bramleyand 

5taners*-7   are   debased   survivals  from    the    Middle  Ages,  or 

perhaps  new  words  written  for  old  tunes.     Such  carols  as  "God 

'^t  you  merry,  gentlemen,"   have  unspeakably  delightful  airs 

.^n    the  ^ords  charm  us  moderns  by  theirquaint  ' ss  and        icity' 

'ut  thev  are  far  from  the  exquisite  loveliness  of  the  mediaeval 

•  A  Jew  of  the  b«t  tra.litiu„al  p.cce,  have  been  publishe.l  b  -  Mr    F    S  i         u  • 
■«  ".  h„  charmmg  •■   Vatergate  Booklet.  "  under  the  title  of' P       ,      n     1'""^  '" 
'•"next  quotations  ■  e  from  thi.«,urce.  """ '"' ""^  "f     Popular  Carol.."     The 
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things.  Gleams  of  great  beauty  are,  however,  sometimes  found 
amid  matter  that  in  the  process  ot'  transmission  has  almost  ceased 
to  bt  poetry.  Here,  for  insunce,  are  five  stanzas  from  the 
traditional  "  Cherry-irec  Carol  "  : — 

•'As  Joseph  w«s  a-walking, 
He  heard  an  angcl  sing  : 
'This  night  shall   be  born 
Our  heavenly  King. 

'  He  neither  shall  be  born 

In  housen  nor  in  hall, 
Nor  in  the  place  of  Paradise, 

But  in  an  ox's  stall. 

'He  neither  shall  be  clothed 

In  purple  nor  in  pall, 
But  all  in  fair  linen 

As  wear  babies  all. 

'He  neither  shall  be  rocked 

In  silver  nor  in  gold, 
But  in  a  wooden  cradle 

That  rocks  on  the  mould. 

'  He  neither  shall  be  chri'.tcncd 

In   white  wine  nor  red, 
But  with  fair  spring  water 

With  which  we  were  christened.'" 

The  old  carols  sung  by  country  folic  have  often  not  much  to 
do  with  the  Nativity  ;  they  are  sometimes  rhymed  lives  of  Christ 
or  legends  of  the  Holy  Childhood,  Of  the  latter  class  the 
strangest  is  "  The  Bitter  Withy,"  discovered  in  Herefordshire  bv 
Mr.  Frank  Sidgwick.  It  tells  how  the  little  Jesus  asked  three 
lads  to  play  with  Him  at  ball.     But  they  refused  :  — 

" '  O  wt  arc  lords'  and  ladies'  sons, 
Born  in  bower  or  in  hall  ; 
And  you  are  but  a  poor  maid's  child. 
Born  in  an  oxen's  stall.' 
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'  If  I  .ra  but  «  poor  maid's  child. 
*>orn  ,n  «n  oxen's  stall. 

•  n«  1  am  above  you  all.' 

So  he  built  h.      a  bridge  with  the  beams  of  the  sun 
And  over  the  sea  went  he.  * 

And  after  followed  the  three  jolly  Jerdins. 
And  drowned  they  were  all  three. 

And  laid  h.m  across  her  knee. 

And  wuh  a  handful  of  green  withy  .wigs 
i>*'e  gave  him  slashes  three. 

•O  the  withy.  O  the  withy.  O  bitter  withy, 
'hat  causes  mc  to  smart  ! 

O  the  withy  shall  be  the  vcy  first  t.ee 

'hat  prrishcs  at  the  heart.'" 

fc»  wil]  be  „,^  ,„  („j  .,  ,;,^7^'  ■       T^"'  B""."g  Bab.,- 

"As  I  in  hoary  winter's  night 

Stood  shivering  in  the  snow. 
Surprised  I   was  with  sudden  heat. 

And  I.ftmg  up  a  fearful  eye 

To  view  what  fire  was  near. 
A  pretty  Babe  all  burning  bright 

D.d  in  the  air  appear  ; 
Who    scorchdd  with  excessive  heat 

Such   floods  of   tears  did   shed' 
As  ";j£  His  flo^ls  should  quench  His  flames, 

Which  wuh  His  tears  were  fed. 
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'Alas!'  quoth  He,  'but  newly  born, 

In  fiery  heats  1  try. 
Yet  none  approach  to  warm  their  hearts 

Or  feel  ray  fire,  but  I  ! 
My  faultless  breast  the  furnace  is, 

The  fuel,  wounding  thorns  ; 
Love  is  the  fire,  and  sighs  the  smoke. 

The  ashes,  shame  and  scorns  ; 
The  fuel  Justice  layeth  on. 

And  Mercy  blows  the  coals. 
The  metal  in  this  furnace  wrought 

Arc  men's  defiled  souls. 
For  which,  as  now  on  fire   I  am, 

To  work  them  to  their  good. 
So  will   I  melt  into  a  bath. 

To  wash  them  in   my  blood.' 
With  this  he  vanished  out  of  sight. 

And  swiftly  shrunk  away  : 
And  straight  I  calicd  unto  mind 

That  it  was  Christmas  Day."^' 

As  for  Crashaw, 

"That  the  great  angel-blinding  light  should  shrink 
His  blaze  to  shine  in  a  poor  shepherd's  eye, 
That  the  unmeasured  God  so  low  should  sink 
As  Pris'ner  in  a  few  poor  rags  to  lie. 
That  from  His  mother's  breast  He  milk  should  drink 
Who  feeds  with  nectar  heaven's  fair  family. 

That  a  vile  manger  His  low  bed  should  prove 
Who  in  a  throne  of  stars  thunders  above  : 

That  He,  whom  the  sun  serves,  should  faintly  peep 
Through  clouds  of  infant  flesh  ;  that  He  the  old 
Eternal  Word  should  be  a  Child  and  weep, 
That  He  who  made  the  fire  should  fear  the  cold  : 
'I'hat  heaven's  high  majesty   His  court  should   keep 
In  a  clay  cottage,  by  each  blast  controU'd  : 

That  glory's  self  should  serve  our  griefs  and  fears, 

And  free  Eternity  submit  to  years — "  3j 

such    are    the    wondrous    paradoxes   celebrated    in    his   glowing 
imagery.     The  contrast  of  the  winter  snow  with  the  burnini; 
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verse  so'.etiJes  bTco  Jft'oo  fe'  k""  "  "^  ''^  "^^  ''^^  "-s 
churches,  with  walls  ov  ,a  „  ^^  ^^^—''--tury  Jesuit 
languorous  pictures  and  air T  u  '^.'^'^°^^"«''.   «'*'''    great 

sings:-  ""y"'""'  ""'^  'hat  is  dominant.     Herbert 

"O  Thou,  whose  glorious,  yet  contracted,  light 

To  man.  of  all  beasts,  be  not  Thou  I  slrangcr. 
Furnish  and  deck  mv  ■<nn]    ,u  .    l 

And  Vaughan  :— 

"f  would  J  had  in  my  best  part 
F.t  rooms  for  Thee  -  or  that   my  hoar, 
Were  so  clean  as 
Thy  manger  was  ! 
But  I  am  all   filth,  and  obscene  • 
"'  ""  '^''°"  *'■'''  Thou  canst  make  clean. 

Sweet  Jcsu  !  will   then       r  ^, 

Th;.  I  L  ^"  "°  more 

Th,s  leper  haunt  and  soil   thy  door  - 

^urc  him.  ease  him, 

O  release  him  ! 

Tht  t  r:  r'"'  'y  '"y^'-  birth. 

The  Lord  of  l.fe  be   born   in  earth."  4. 

wctfattTr;:'^^^^^^^  ^-  Herbert  I- 

pagan  p.ety  towards  the  Divine  Infant  which. 
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though  purely  English  in  its  expression,  makes  us  think  of  some 
French  NoFliste  or  some  present-day  Italian  worshipper  of  the 
Bambino  : — 

"  Instead  of  neat  enclosures 
Of  interwoven  osiers. 
Instead  of  fragrant  posies 
Of  daffodils   and  roses. 
Thy  cradle,  kingly  Stranger, 
As  gospel  tells. 
Was  nothing  else 
But  here  a  homely  manger. 

But  we  with  silks  not  crewels. 
With  sundry   precious  jewels, 
And  lily   work   will   dress  Thee  ; 
And,   as   we  dispossess   Thee 
Of  clouts,   we'll   make  a  chamber. 

Sweet  Babe,  for  Thee, 

Of  ivory. 
And  plaster'd  round  with  amber."  ♦' 


ifl 


1  (1 


Poems  such  as  Herrick's  to  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem  reveal  in 
their  writers  a  certain  childlikeness,  an  insouciance  without 
irreverence,  the  spirit  indeed  of  a  child  which  turns  to  its  God 
quite  simply  and  naturally,  which  makes  Him  after  its  own  child- 
image,  and  sees  Him  as  a  friend  who  can  be  pleased  with  trifles 

almost,  in  fact,  as  a  glorious  playmate.     Such  a  nature  has  no 

intense  feeling  of  sin,  but  can  ask  for  forgiveness  and  then  forget ; 
religion  for  it  is  rather  an  outward  ritual  to  be  duly  and  gracefully- 
performed  than  an  inward  transforming  power.  Herrick  is  a 
strange  exception  among  the  Anglican  singers  of  Christmas. 

Milton's  great  Nativity  hymn,  with  its  wondrous  blending  of 
pastoral  simplicity  and  classical  conceits,  is  too  familiar  for  quota- 
tion here ;  it  may  be  suggested,  however,  that  this  work  of  the 
poet's  youth  is  far  more  Anglican  than  Puritan  in  its  spirit. 

Sweet  and  solemn  Spenserian  echoes  are  these  verses  from 
Giles  Fletcher's  "  Christ's  Victory  in  Heaven  "  :— 
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"  Who  c.„  fo,p,_.„„  „  ^ 

now  like  a  mortal  man  became. 

Tha?'with"Hr;o:r.r  -  m  'r  ^  ^^^  'p-^- 

His  mother's  arms   Him  boTeH^''^  '''  '"'^^  ' 
That  with  one  hand  t^e  vaufts  of  T  "  "•=''' 
Sec  how  small  room  my  infl  ^^71  """  ^''^'='=' 
Whom  ail   the  worW  ''°"'  '"''^' 

Who   of  His  yer  or"  Th-"""^''   '°  ''"''^  ' 

-e.s.ha.eso7:^;;----H... 

in^^^^SLttriir^t""^'  '^  VVieher,  though  che 
sleep  with  the  sto';  If  ^^s  Lo^d "L    "'"  ''''''  ^'^  ^  -'ed  to 

"A  little  Infant  once  was   He 

Upon^Hi  """'''  '"  "'^''""^'  ""="  --  laid 
upon   His   virgin-mother's   knee 

That  power   to  thee  might' be   conveyed 
S-cet   baby,   then,    forbear  to  weep;" 

Best.ll.  my  babe;  sweet   baby,  sLp. 

Within  a  manger  lodged   thy   Lord, 

Where  oxen   lay  and  asses   fed  ; 
Warm  rooms  we  do  to  thee  afford, 
An   easy  cradle  or  a   bed 

Sweet  baby,  then,  fJrbear  to   weep  • 
B-'till,   my  babe;  sweet  baby,  slee'p.". 

--ge.diL,,;;:st;«:::^i;---- 
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'  Hush,   my  dear,  lie  still  and  slumber. 

Holy  ungch  guard  thy  bed  ! 
Heavenly   blessings  without  number 
Gently  falling  on  thy  head. 


Soft  and  easy  is  thy  cradle  ; 

Coarse  and  hard  thy  Saviour  lay. 
When  His  birthplace  was  a  stable. 

And  His  softest  bed  was  hay. 


Lo   He  slumbers  in   His   manger 
Where   the  hornM  oxen   fed  ; 

— Peace,  my  darling,  here's  no  danger  ; 
Here's  no  ox  a-near  thy  bed." « 


It  is  to  the  eighteenth  century  that  the  three  most 
popular  of  English  Christmas  hymns  belong.  Nahum  Tate's 
"  While  shepherds  watched  their  flocks  by  night " — one 
of  the  very  few  hymns  (apart  from  metrical  psalms) 
in  common  use  in  the  Anglican  Church  before  the 
nineteenth  century — is  a  bald  and  apparently  artless 
paraphrase  of  St.  Luke  which,  by  some  accident,  has 
attained  dignity,  and  is  aided  greatly  by  the  simple  and  noble 
tune  now  attached  to  it.  Charles  Wesley's  "  Hark,  the  herald 
angels  sing,"  or — as  it  should  be — "  Hark,  how  all  the  welkin 
rings,"  is  much  admired  by  some,  but  to  the  present  writer  seems 
a  mere  piece  of  theological  rhetoric.  Byrom's  "  Christians, 
awake,  salute  the  happy  morn,"  has  the  stiffness  and  formality  of 
its  period,  but  it  is  not  without  a  certain  quaintness  and  dignity. 
One  could  hardly  expect  fine  Christmas  poetry  of  an  age  whose 
religion  was  on  the  one  hand  staid,  rational,  unimaginative,  and 
on  the  other  "Evangelical"  in  the  narrow  sense,  finding  its  centre 
in  the  Atonement  rather  than  the  Incarnation. 

The  revived  mediaevalism,  religious  and  aesthetic,  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  produced  a  number  of  Christmas  carols.  Some, 
like  Swinburne's  "Three  damsels  in  the  queen's  chamber,"  with 
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there  are  nth^r.  i     --      ^"a™  ot  the  Christmas  story ;  but 

Rossetti's,    whcLe   haun  "■       T  1""°"  ^P°"'^"^°"^  -^«=  Christina 
shown  at'ther  best  in  r      'I  ""   '^"'^^^^    ^^^""^  -« 

-died  ^^^z^2.tjzij:::i;;:^^'''-  ^-^ 

century  "_  ^'^^''"^  '  '«  ^J'^'""  """sic  takes  us  back  to  an  earlier 

"Consider,  O  my  soul,  what  morn  is  this  ! 
for  us,  poor  mortals,  and   our  endless   bliss 

ThT'firtr"  ^"J'"^'="  '  «"d,  in  a  danger  laid, 

Con,M       J<'  "     '  °'^"'"«^  °^  °"'  '^"^0™  paid  • 
Consider.  O  my  soul,  what  morn  is  this  •  "  46 


Not  a  few  contemporary  poets  have  given   us  Christmas  carols 
or  poems.     Among   the  fre<ih«.e  ^^a  v-  'nsrmas  carols 

Kathanne  Tynan     Jhle   Mr    P^K    '"°^'  "''"'"^  ^^  '''°-  of 
«nm-  r-^  ■  ,  "^^  Gilbert  Chesterton  has  written 

"lysricai  quality.      Singing  of  Christims    lU,   r^u    .  ■ 

his   be<f .    !,»  K  V    °        v-nristmas,  Mr.  Chesterton  is  at 

^i:^r^st:^s-::-r:^--j^e  spirit  Of  the 

its  exaltation  of  the  child  :-l  '' '""^'""y'  ''*  ^cramentai. 

"The   thatch  of  the  roof  was  as  golden 

Though  dusty  the   straw   was  and  old  ■ 
Tne  wind  had  a  peal  as  of  trumpets. 

Though  blowing  and   barren  and  cold. 
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The  mother's   hair  was  a  glory, 

Though  loosened  and  torn  ; 
For  under  the  eaves  in   the  gloaming 

A  child  was  born."  ■•7 

Thus  opens  a  fine  poem  on  the  Nativity  as  symbolizing  'he 
miracle  of  birth,  of  childhood  with  its  infinite  possibilities,  its 
eternal  renewal  of  faith  and  hope. 
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CHAPTER   IV 

CHRISTMAS   IN   LITURGY  AND   POPULAR 
DEVOTION 

-Crotcun.  Survival.  „f  th.   slht  ^""!— ^^f  ""'"'fe'f-t  M.s,  in  Many  I..„,|. 

Th.  E,..„„  Epiphany  I,'    e^£  J     "^wtr^TH  '"p  '''"'  ""'""'- 
Suppo.,,1  Institution    by  St.  I  ranciZe/rlv  T  7.       '^"«^"  "^  ^rib,  i„ 

Germany,  Tyrol,  lccJcrl'"oX^L,"'  °'  ""^    Cri^-The  Crib  ,., 
..rel,  in   Italy  and  S    il.  -Th;  pt  ?  '"  ^:"""'  ^"many-Chri.tma,  Min- 

»'o..ible  Survival,  of  ^^cT^eI^LT  '"""""'-''''  S"-''''  '-'•"'-«- 

can  fully  join  ,n  them;  for  the  mass  of  the  lav  fi^k  th^l 

rera:''f:::::r\— '--'  ^^^^^"^ 

human"  V  sll  J  '  J"  :''"°''^  "''^  ""'^  P-"^-'-'^  with 
tuTs  fuLf  ^  >  ^'"'  "''^'''  '"^^'=^'^^'  «••*=  Popular  devo- 
K.n  ,  full  of  v.v.d  colour,  highly  anthropomorphic,  binnn-.  the 

P-try  of  later  ages  .s  largely  associated  with  popular  devotion 
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Liturgiology  is  a  vast  and  complicated,  and  except  to  the  (ew, 
an  unattractive,  subject.  To  attempt  here  a  survey  of  the  liturgit> 
in  their  relation  to  Christmas  is  obviously  impossible ;  we  must 
be  content  to  dwell  mainly  upon  the  present-day  Roman  offices, 
which,  in  spite  of  various  revisions,  give  some  idea  of  the 
mediaeval  services  of  Latin  Christianity,  and  to  cast  a  few  glances 
at  other  western  rites,  and  at  those  of  the  Greek  Church. 

Whatever  may  be  his  attitude  tcw<ifds  Catholicism,  or,  indeed, 
Christianity,  no  one  sensitive  tc  the  music  of  words,  or  tht- 
iuggestions  of  poetic  imagery,  can  read  the  Roman  Breviary  and 
Missal  without  profound  admiration  for  the  amazing  skill  with 
which  the  noblest  passages  of  Hebrew  poetry  are  chosen  and 
Httcd  to  the  expression  of  Christian  devotion,  and  the  gold  ut' 
psalmists,  prophets,  and  apostles  is  welded  into  coronals  for  the 
Lord  and  His  saints.  The  office-bookii  of  the  Roman  Church 
are,  in  oii;  aspect,  the  greatest  of  anthologies. 

Few  parts  of  the  Roman  Breviary  have  more  beauty  than  the 
Advent*  offices,  where  the  Church  has  brougl.i  together  the 
majestic  imagery  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  the  fervent  exhorta- 
tion of  the  apostles,  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  ^ithful  for  the 
coming   of  the   Christ,   for   the    celebration   of    the    Nativity. 

Advent  begins  with  a  stirring  call.  If  we  turn  to  the  openin.; 
ser^  cc  of  the  Christian  Year,  the  First  '^espcrs  of  the  First 
Sunday  in  Advent,  ve  shall  find  as  the  first  words  in  the 
"  Proper  of  the  Season "  the  trumpet-notes  of  St.  Paul : 
"  Brethren,  it  is  high  time  to  awake  out  of  sleep  ;  for  now  is 
uur  salvation  nearer  than  when  we  believed."  This,  the  Little 
Chapter  for  the  office,  is  followed  by  the  ancient  hymn,  "  Creator 
aline  siderum,"  i  chanting  in  awful   tones  the  two  comings  ul 

*  The  firit  mention  of  a  season  corresponding  to  Advent  is  at  the  Conncil  of  Tours, 
about  ;67,  when  a  faat  fur  monks  in  December  is  va^'uely  indicated.  At  the  Council 
of  M.kon  (5S1)  it  is  enjoinc'l  that  from  M.irtlnmas  the  second,  fourth,  and  sixth  -iiyj 
of  the  week  should  be  f.^stIn^  days  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  Rome,  uoilci 
(irc^'ory  the  CJreat,  adopten  the  rule  of  the  tour  Sundays  in  Advent.  In  the  nexl 
century  it  became  prevalent  in  the  West.  In  the  Greek  Church,  forty  days  of  fai'jiig 
are  observed  before  Christmas  j  this  custom  appears  to  have  been  cstablisheil  in  tlic 
thirteenth  century.  In  the  Roman  Church  the  practice  as  to  'istini;  varies  :  in  the 
British  Isles  Wednesday  and  Friday  are  observed,  but  in  some  countries  no  distinctiuii 
is  made  between  Advent  and  ordinary  weeks  of  the  year,- 
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words  that  stnkc  the  keynote  of  the  Advent  service*,  and  are 
heard  again  and  again.  services,  anu  are 

-  Rorate,  cotn,  dcupcr,  a  n,bi,  pluunt  Ju.tum 

^  thei; 'ji^rr;.  ''^ ''-"  -'  '^^  ^'^  ^'-  P-'  ^"- 

f/"''-"'""  ttrra  tt  gtrminet  Salvatoum 

(Let  the  earth  open,  .nd  let  her  bring  forth  the  Saviour)." 

Rorate,  coeli  desup^r-Advcnt  is  a  time  of  longing  expectancy 

comle  a  t  i     H-  ''V"'"'"'^'""-''^^  «t  Christmas,  to  wh«.e 

and  t^e  dead  the  Chr.st.an  looks  forward  with  mingled  hope  and 

^Tcal  Tx„    „  7  "'•=''  '"  ^'^^"''  '-'^  =»"  ancient  sym- 

iwncaJ  explanation  mterprets  these  as  tvo^-rin,,  c  ■         r 

theS      of  ood:  the«rs^  in  thrSeTh^  Znd  1  r;;Sr;' 

every  man,  and  the  fourth  at  the  Judgment  Day.     The  fourth 
oTt'  "Tr^-P''^^*^^  (Christmas  Eve  is  regarded  L  notp^ 
of  Advent     because  the  glory  bestowed  on  the  saints  a"  the  L^ 
Coming  will  never  end. 

in  L'vTTn  f  ";''^"^*'\''>''""'  "  G'oria  in  excelsis,"  is  omitted 

whfn    t  v^Ls  fir  r     '  "i     I  ''^"'°"*'^'  ^''^^  °"  Christmas  night, 

gr  a  e    el" '";""f  7  '''  '"^'^'^'  ''  '"^^  ""^  '^''-"^'^  -''"'the 
greater  eagerness  and  devotion.     The  "  ^^e  Deum  "  ,»  \/s  .■ 

rt'Utr^"'  ^---  ^^^^^'  "-^  regar.:d^ar:ot  y^'^r 

But      Alleluia      ,s  not  omitted,  because  Advent  is  onlv  half  a 
nmeo    penitence  :  there  is  awe  at  the  thought  of  tL  Comi  ,g 

ebratLTch"/^'  ''";"  ^'^  ''"'^  °^  '"^  Incarnati^.To "! 
f  ookin.     ^'"^  ■"":  =>"^  ^"^  g'-y  '•"  store  for  the  faithful.3 
Looking  forward  IS  above  all  things  the  note  of  Advent  •  the 
Church  seeks  to  share  the  mo.Hl  of  the  Old  Testamen    s'in  s 
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of  the  Sun  of  Riijhteou»ncM.  RoraU,  iull,  rf««^r-thc  m«.d 
comes  at  times  to  all  idealists,  and  even  those  mcKlcrns  who  hope 
not  for  a  supernatural  Redeemer,  but  for  the  triumph  of  social 
justice  on    this   earth,  must   be  stirred   by  the    poetry   of    the 

Advent  offices. 

It  is  at  Vespers  on  the  seven  days  before  Christmas  Eve  that 
the  Church's  longing  finds  its  noblest  expression— in  the  anti- 
phons  known  as  the  "Great  0\"  sung   before  and  after  the 
«  Magnificat,"  one  on  each  day.     "O  Sapientia,'   runs  the  first, 
»  O  Wisd-.m,  which  camest  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Most  High, 
and  reache.t  from  one   end    to   another,  mightily  and    sweetly 
ordering  all  things:  come  and  teach  us  the  way  «/,  P''"l«="^'-'- 
"  I)  Adonai,"  "  O  Root  of  Jesse,"  "  O  Key  of  David,"  "  O  Day- 
spring,    Brightness   of  Light    Everlasting,"    "O    King    of   the 
Nations,"  thus  the  Chuich  ells  to  her  Lord    «0  Emmanuel, 
our    King   and    Lawgiver,  tb.  Dr'    ■•  of  all  nations,  and  their 
Salvation :  come  and  save  -s  O  Lord  our  God.'  4 

At  last  Christmas  Eve  is  here,  and  at  Vespers  we  feel  the 
nearness  of  the  great  Coming.  "  Lift  up  your  heads:  behold 
your  redemption  draweth  nigh,"  is  the  antiphon  fur  the  last 
psalm.  "To-morrow  shall  be  done  away  the  iniquity  of  the 
earth,"  is  the  versicle  after  the  Office  Hymn.  And  before  and 
after  the  "Magnificat"  the  Church  sings:  "When  th^  sun 
shall  have  risen,  ye  shall  see  the  King  of  kings  coming  forth 
from  the  Father,  as  a  bridegroom  out  of  his  chamber. 

Yet  only  with  the  night  office  of  Matins  does  the  glory  of  the 
festival  begin.  There  i.  a  special  fitness  at  Christmas  in  the 
Church's  keeping  watch  by  night,  like  the  shepherds  of  Beth- 
lehem, and  the  office  is  full  of  the  poetry  of  the  season  .uU  ot 
exultant  joy.  To  the  "  Venite,  exultemus  Domino  a  Christmas 
note  is  added  by  the  oft-repeated  Invitatory,  "Unto  us  the  Christ 
is  born  :  O  come,  let  us  adoro  Him."  Psalms  foUow-among 
them  the  three  retained  by  the  Anglican  Church  in  her  Christmas 
Matins-and  lessons  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and 
the  homili^  of  the  Fathers,  interspersed  with  R^o"^'"*^' 
wringing  home  to  the  faithful  the  wonders  of  the  Holy  Night. 
Some  are  almost  dramatic  ;  this,  for  instance  :— 
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"Whom  saw  jre,  O  shepherds  ?    sprnk  ;    tell  us  who  hath  appeared 

un  the  earth. 
We  saw  the  new-born  Child,  and  angels  singing  praise    unto  the 

Lord. 
Speak,  what  saw  ye  i  and  tell   us  oi  the  hirth  of  Christ. 
Wc  saw  the  new-born   Child,  and  angels   sinp'    ''  praise   untu  the 

Lord." 

It  is  the  wonder  of  the  Incarnatinn,  the  marvel  of  the  spotless 
Birth,  the  song  of  the  Angels,  the  coming  down  from  heaven  of 
true  peace,  the  daybreak  of  redemption  and  everlasting  joy,  the 
glory  of  the  Only-begotten,  now  beheld  by  men — the  super- 
natural side,  in  fact,  of  the  festival,  that  the  Church  sets  forth  in 
her  radiant  words  ;  there  is  little  thought  of  the  purely  human 
side,  the  pathos  of  Bethlehem. 

It  was  customary  at  certain  places,  in  mediaeval  times,  to  lay 
on  the  altar  three  veils,  and  remove  one  at  each  nocturn  of 
Christmas  Matins.  The  first  was  black,  and  symbolised  the 
time  of  darkness  beforf:  the  Mosaic  Law  ;  the  second  white, 
typifying,  it  would  seem,  the  faith  of  those  who  lived  under 
that  Law  of  partial  revelation  ;  the  third  red,  showing  the  love 
of  Christ's  bride,  the  Church,  in  the  time  of  grace  flowing  from 
the  Incarnation. 5 

A  stately  ceremony  took  place  in  F  irland  in  the  Middle  Ages 
at  the  end  of  Christmas  Matins — the  chanting  of  St.  Matthew's 
genealogy  of  Christ,  T  he  deacon,  in  his  dalmatic,  with  acolytes 
carrying  tapers,  with  thurifer  a:.d  cross-bearer,  all  in  albs  and 
tunicles,  went  in  procession  to  the  pulpit  or  the  rood-loft,  to 
sing  this  portion  of  the  Gospel.  If  the  bishop  were  present, 
he  it  was  who  chanted  it,  and  a  rich  candlestick  was  held  to 
light  him.*  Then  followed  the  chanting  of  the  "  Te  Deum."* 
The  ceremony  does  not  appear  in  the  ordinary  Roman  books, 
but  it  is  still  performed  by  the  Benedictines,  as  one  may  read 
in  the  striking  account  of  the  monastic  Christmas  given  by 
Kuysmans  in   "L'Oblat."? 

*  Anthony  Beck,  Bishop  of  Durham,  bcqucatheil  to  his  cathcilral  a  Christmas 
cantllcttick  uf  nilver-gitt,  on  the  base  of  which  was  an  image  of  St.  Mar)  with 
her  Son  lying  in  the  crib. 
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Where,  as  in  religious  communities,  the  offices  of  the  Church 
are  performed  in  their  full  order,  there  follows  on  Matins  that 
custom  peculiar  to  Christmas,  the  celebration  of  Midnight  Mass. 
On  Christmas  morning  every  priest  is  permitted  to  say  three- 
Masses,  which  should  in  strictness  be  celebrated  at  midnight, 
at  dawn,  and  in  full  daylight.  Each  has  its  own  Collect,  Epistle, 
and  Gospel,  each  its  own  Introit,  Gradual,  and  other  anthems. 
In  many  countries  the  Midnight  Mass  is  the  distinctive  Christmas 
service,  a  great  and  unique  event  in  the  year,  something  which 
by  its  strangeness  gives  to  the  feast  of  the  Nativity  a  place 
by  itself.  Few  Catholic  rites  are  more  impressive  than  this 
Midnight  Mass,  especially  in  country  places ;  through  the 
darkness  and  cold  of  the  winter's  night,  often  for  long  distances, 
the  faithful  journey  to  worship  the  Infant  Saviour  in  the  splendour 
of  the  lighted  church.  It  is  a  re-enactment  of  the  visit  of  the 
shepherds  to  the  cave  at  Bethlehem,  aglow  with  supernatural 
light. 

Various  symbolical  explanations  of  the  three  Masses  were 
given  by  mediaeval  writers.  The  midnight  celebration  was 
supposed  to  represent  mankind's  condition  before  the  Law  of 
Moses,  when  thick  darkness  covered  the  earth  ;  the  second,  at 
dawn,  the  time  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  with  its  growing 
light ;  the  third,  in  full  daylight,  the  Christian  era  of  light  and 
grace.  Another  interpretation,  adopted  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
is  more  mystical  ;  the  three  Masses  stand  for  the  threefold  birtli 
of  Christ,  the  first  typifying  the  dark  mystery  of  the  eternal 
generation  of  the  Son,  the  second  the  birth  of  Christ  the  morning- 
star  within  the  hearts  of  men,  the  third  the  bodily  birth  of  the 
Son  of  Mary.s 

At  the  Christmas  Masses  the  "  Gloria  in  excelsis "  resounds 
again.  This  song  of  the  angels  was  at  first  chanted  only  at 
Christmas ;  it  was  introduced  into  Rome  during  the  fifth 
century  at  Midnight  Mass  in  imitation  of  the  custom  of  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem.9 

It  is,  indeed,  from  imitation  of  the  services  at  Jerusalem  an<l 
Bethlehem  that  the  three  Roman  Masses  of  Christmas  seem  to 
have  sprung.     From  a  late  fourth-century  document  known  as 
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the  "  Percgrinatio  Silviae,"  the  narrative  of  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
holy  places  of  the  east  by  a  great  lady  from  southern  Gaul,  it 
appears  that  at  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany— when   the  Birth  of 
Christ    was   commemorated    in    the    Palestinian    Church— two 
successive  "stations"   were  held,  one  at  Bethlehem,  the  other 
at  Jerusalem.     At    Bethlehem    the   station    was   held    at    night 
on   the   eve   of  the    feast,    then  a  procession   was  made  to  the 
church  of  the  Anastasis  or  Resurrection— where  was  the  Holy 
Sepulchre— arriving  "about   the    hour   when    one    man    begins 
to   recognise   another,   i.e.,   near    daylight,  but    before   the   day 
has   fully    broken."      There  a   psalm   was   sung,    prayers   were 
said,   and    the   catechumens   and    faithful    were    blessed    by    the 
bishop.     I.ater,   Mass  was  celebrated   at   the  Great  Church    at 
Golgotha,  and  the  procession  returned  to  the  Anastasis,   where 
another  Mass  was  said.'o 

At  Bethlehem  at  the  present  time  impressive  services  are 
held  on  the  Latin  Christmas  Day.  The  Patriarch  comes  from 
Jerusalem,  with  a  troop  of  cavalry  and  Kavasses  in  gorgeous 
array.  The  office  lasts  from  lo  o'clock  on  Christmas  Eve 
until  long  after  midnight.  "At  the  reading  of  the  Gospel 
the  clergy  and  as  many  of  the  congregation  as  can  follow  leave 
the  church,  and  proceed  by  a  flight  of  steps  and  a  tortuous 
rock-hewn  passage  to  the  Grotto  of  the  Nativity,  an  irregular 
subterranean  chamber,  long  and  >;  •  -ow.  They  carry  with 
them  a  waxen  image  of  an  infant— the  />ambino— wrap  it  in 
swaddling  bands  and  lay  it  on  the  site  which  is  said  to  be 
that  of  the  manger."    ' 

The  Midnight  Mass  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Rome  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century.  It  was  celebrated 
by  the  Pope  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  while 
the  second  Mass  was  sung  by  him  at  Sant'  Anastasia— perhaps 
because  of  the  resemblance  of  the  name  to  the  Anastasis  at 
Jerusalem— and  the  third  at  St.  Peter's. '^  On  Christmas  Eve 
the  Pope  held  a  solemn  "station"  at  Santa  Maria  Maggiore, 
and  two  Vespers  were  sung,  the  first  very  simple,  the  second,  at 
which  the  Pope  pontificated,  with  elaborate  ceremonial.  Before 
the  second  Vespers,  in  the  twelfth  century,  a  good  meal  had  to 
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be  prepared  for  the  papal  household  by  the  Cardinal-Bishop  of 
Albano.  After  Matins  and  Midnight  Mass  at  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore,  the  Pope  went  in  procession  to  Sant'  Anastasia  for 
Lauds  and  the  Mass  of  the  Dawn.  The  third  Mass,  at  St. 
Peter's,  was  an  event  of  great  solemnity,  and  at  it  tooic  place 
in  the  year  800  that  profoundly  significant  event,  the  coronation 
of  Charlemagne  by  Leo  IH. — a  turning-point  in  European 
history. '3 

Later  it  became  the  custom  for  the  Pope,  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding to  St.  Peter's,  to  return  to  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  for 
the  third  Mass.  On  his  arrival  he  was  given  a  cane  with  a 
lighted  candle  affixed  to  it ;  with  this  he  had  to  set  fire  to 
some  tow  placed  on  the  capiti.  ■.  of  the  columns.'^  The 
ecclesiastical  explanation  of  this  «trange  ceremony  was  that 
it  symbolised  the  end  of  the  world  by  fire,  but  one  may  con- 
jecture that  some  pagan  custom  lay  at  its  root.  Since  1870 
the  Pope,  as  "the  prisoner  of  the  Vatican,"  has  of  course  ceased 
to  celebrate  at  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  or  Sant'  Anastasia.  The 
Missal,  however,  still  shows  a  trace  of  the  papal  visit  to  Sant' 
Anastasia  in  a  commemoration  of  this  saint  which  comes  as 
a  curious  parenthesis  in  the  Mass  of  the  Dawn. 

On  Christmas  Day  in  the  Vatican  the  Pope  blesses  u  hat 
and  a  sword,  and  these  are  sent  as  gifts  to  some  prince.  The 
practice  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  the  mediaeval  custom  for 
the  Holy  Roman  Emperor  or  some  other  sovereign  to  read 
one  of  the  lessons  at  Christmas  Matins,  in  the  papal  chapel, 
with  iiis  sword  drawn.'S 

Celebrated  in  countries  as  distant  from  one  another,  both 
geographically  and  in  character,  as  Ireland  and  Sicily,  Polaiul 
and  South  America,  the  Midnight  Mass  naturally  varies  greatly 
in  its  tone  and  setting.  Sometimes  it  is  little  more  than  a 
fashionable  function,  sometimes  the  devotion  of  those  who  attend 
is  shown  by  a  tramp  over  miles  of  snow  through  the  darkness 
and  the  bitter  wind. 

In  some  charming  memories  of  the  Christmas  of  her  childhood, 
Madame  Th.  Bentzon  thus  describes  the  walk  to  the  Midnight 
Mass  in  a  French  country  place  about  sixty  years  ago  : — 
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"I  can  ,ee  myself  as  a  little  girl,  bundled  up  to  the  tip  of  my  nose 
m  turs  and  Icnuted  shawls,  tiny  wooden  shoes  on  my  feet,  a  lantern  in 
my  hand,  setting  out  with  my  parents  for  the  Midnight  Mass  of  Christ- 

ot  hght Our  lanterns  cast  great  shadows  on  the  white  road,  crisp 

w,th  frost.     As  our  little  group  advanced  it  saw  others  on  their  way 

the  Place  de  1  figl.se  we  found  ourselves  with  all  the  parishioners  in  a 
body.  No  one  spoke-the  icy  north  wind  cut  short  our  breath  ;  but 
thevo,ceof  the  ch.mes  filled  the  silence.  ...  We  entered,  accom- 
pan,ed  by  a  gust  of  w.nd  that  swept  into  the  porch  at  the  same  time 
we  did  ;  and  the  splendours  of  the  altar,  studded  with  lights,  green 
with  p.ne  and  laurel  branches,  dazzled  us  from  the  threshold."  ■« 

V"  irr"'  ^^'*'''  """  **'^""  °"  Christmas  Eve  before  the  Mid- 
n.{.'ht  Mass  are  ofte..  extremely  impressive,  particularly  in  narro  ■ 
valleys  where  the  houses  lie  scattered  on  the  mountain  .lopes 
Long  before  midnight  the  torches  lighting  the  faithful  on  their 
way  to  Mass  begin  to  twinkle;  downward  they  move,  now 
hidden  ,n  pine-woods  and  ravines,  now  reappearing  on  the  open 
hill-side.  More  and  more  lights  show  themselves  and  throw  ruddy 
flashes  on  the  snow,  until  at  last,  the  floor  of  the  valley  reached 
they  vanish,  and  only  the  church  windows  glow  through  the 
darkness  while  the  solemn  strains  of  the  organ  and  chanting 
break  the  silence  of  the  nigi.t."7 

Not  everywhere  ha.   the   great    Mass    been    celebrated   amid 
scenes  so  still  and  devotional.     In  Madrid,  says  a  writer  of  the 
eary  nineteenth  century,  «  the  evening  of  the  vigil   is  scarcely 
dark  when  numbers  of  men,  women,  and    boys  are  seen   tra- 
versing   the   Sfcts   with   torches,   and    many   of  them   supplied 
with    tambourines,    which    they    strike    loudly   as    they    move 
along  in  a  kind  of  Bacchanal  procession.     There  is  a  tradition 
here  that  the  shepherds  who  visited   Bethlehem  on   the  day  of 
the    Nativity    had    instruments  of  this   sort    upon    which    thev 
expressed    the    sentiment   of  joy    that    animated    them    when 
they  re(  ..ved   the  intelligence    that  a   Saviour  was   born."     At 
the  Midnight  Mass  crowds  of  people  who,  perhaps,  had   been 
traversing    the  streets  the   whole   night,  came   into    the    church 
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with  their  tambovj-incs  and  guitars,  and  accompanied  the  organ. 
The  Mass  over,  they  began  to  dance  in  the  very  body  of  the 
church.'*  A  later  writer  speaks  of  the  Midnight  Mass  in 
Madrid  as  a  fashionable  function  to  which  many  gay  young 
people  went  in  order  to  meet  one  another.»9  Such  is  the 
character  of  the  service  in  the  Spanish-American  cities.  In 
Lima  the  streets  on  Christmas  Eve  are  crowded  with  gaily 
dressed  and  noisy  folks,  many  of  them  masked,  and  everybody 
goes  to  the  Mass.«>  In  Paris  the  elaborate  music  attracts 
enormous  and  often  not  very  serious  crowds.  In  Sicily  there 
is  sometimes  extraordinary  irreverence  at  the  midnight  services  : 
people  take  provisions  with  them  to  eat  in  church,  and  from  time 
to  time  go  out  to  an  inn  for  a  drink,iand  between  the  offices 
they  imitate  the  singing  of  birds.''  We  may  see  in  such  things 
the  licence  of  pagan  festivals  creeping  within  the  very  walls  of  the 
sanctuary. 

In  the  Rhineland  Midnight  Mass  has  been  abolished,  because 
the  conviviality  of  Christmas  Eve  led  to  unseemly  behaviour  at 
the  solemn  service,  but  Mass  is  still  celebrated  very  early — at  four 
or  five — and  great  crowds  of  worshippers  attend.  It  is  a  stirring 
thing,  this  first  Mass  of  Christmas,  in  some  ancient  town,  when 
from  the  piercing  cold,  the  intense  stillness  of  the  early  morning, 
one  enters  a  great  church  thronged  with  people,  bright  with 
candles,  warm  with  human  fellowship,  and  hears  the  vast  congre- 
gation break  out  into  a  slow  solemn  chorale,  full  of  devout  joy  that 


"In  Bethlehem  geborcn 
1st  uns  ein  Kindclcin." 


It  is  interesting  to  trace  survivals  of  the  nocturnal  Christmas 
offices  in  Protestant  countries.  In  German  "Evangelical" 
churches,  midnight  or  ear'y  morning  services  were  common  in 
the  eighteenth  century  ;  but  they  were  forbidden  in  some  places 
because  of  the  riot  and  drunkenness  which  accompanied  them. 
The  people  seem  to  have  regarded  them  as  a  part  of  their  Christ- 
mas revellings  rather  than  as  sacred  functions  ;  one  writer  com- 
pares the  congregation  to  a  crowd  of  wild  drunken  sailors  in  a 
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church"  tfi,f„l;:"™«'*'-^   ■■•'   "•»'   '^"'^'-" 

Communion,     At  Tenby  at  four  o'clock  1  "f™'""    ''   'he 
it  «»  custom,,,  fo,  the  younBrncn  of  ,r  "*  """"'"S 

--  with  ,/g.,ed  ^o'z:^:::^;l'trvlTZ'"': 
'rn;? ?" •""" '" '^=  ^"''' '^^y-M-n  tor,; 

>■  4  or  5  "  m     P,™    ™8".e"""-     At  St.  Asaph,  Ca.rwys, 
celebrated  in  Nonconformist  chapels  =5 

4,  t'tr  r^  ;„?:rj  ;^- » o,-.  .„,  <Mat,. 

church  and  proceed  to  sC™  ^J-cT:,  '^    Thr'   ^™'' 
unison  or  concert  ahnnt  f  h„    u  ,   ^^'^^*'*-       ^  "ere  was  no 

»-  up  .,thT;,t::;  z^::^  t'Lti:  zzr' 
- 1  :zir:ax::'ir  xLr  f "™  -"-•• 

-r.  up  and  ,„  through  a  s^.r'perl tl  r'^NoS"  ""d^" 
"..ght  be  lighted  after  the  clock  h'd  chimed  m4h   "1       """ 

connection  with  the  old-tii  Ml^b^Ml    "  '"  "^  ""= 

.^.tt^^^l^r^;:— -r- 
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Christ's  Baptism  ;  the  Christmas  offices  arc,  however,  full  of 
fine  poetry.  There  is  far  less  restraint,  far  less  adherence  to  the 
words  of  Scripture,  far  greater  richness  of  original  composition, 
in  the  Greek  than  in  the  Roman  service-books,  and  while  there 
is  less  poignancy  there  is  more  amplitude  and  splendour. 
Christmas  Day,  with  the  Greeks,  is  a  commemoration  of  the 
coming  of  the  Magi  as  well  as  of  the  Nativity  and  the  adoration 
of  the  shepherds,  and  the  Wise  Men  are  very  prominent  in  the 
services.  The  following  hymn  of  St.  Anatolius  (fifth  century), 
from  the  First  Vespers  of  the  feast,  is  fairly  typical  of  the 
character  of  the  Christmas  offices : — 


HI 


I 

■1 


"When  Jesus  oui   Lord  wa^.  born  of  Her, 
TIic  Holy  Virgin,  all  the  universe 
Became  enlightened. 

For  as  the  shepherds  watched  thoir  flocks. 
And  as  the  Magi  came  to  pray, 
And  as    ne  Angels  sang  their  hymn 
Herod   was  troubled  ;  for  God  in   flesh  appeared. 
The  Saviour  of  our  souls. 

Thy  kingdom,  Christ  our  God,  the  kingdom  is 

Of  all  the  worlds,  and  Thy  dominion 

O'er  every  generation  bears  the  sway. 

Incarnate  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 

Man  of  lae  Ever- Virgin  Mary, 

By  Thy  presence,  Christ  our  God, 

Thou  hast  shined  a  Light  on  us. 

Light  of  Light,  the  Brightness  of  the   Father, 

Thou   hast  beamed  on   every  creature. 

All  that  hath  breath  doth  praise  Thee, 

Image  of  the  Father's  glory. 

Thou   who  art,  and  wast  before, 

God  who  shinedst  from  the   Maid, 

Have  mercy  upon  us. 

What  gift  shall   wc  bring  to  Thee, 
O  Christ,  since  Thou  as  Man  on  earth 
For  us   hast  shewn  Thyself? 
lOO 
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Since  every  ceiture  made  by  Thee 
Brings  to  Thee  its  thanksgiving. 

The  Angels  bring  their  song. 

The   Heavens  bring  their  star. 

The  Magi   bring  their  gifts. 

The  Shepherds  bring  their  awe. 
Earth  gives  a  cave,  the  wilderness  a  manger 
And  we   the  Virgin-Mother  bring. 
God  before  all  worlds,   have  mercy   upon  us!"»7 

A  beautiful  rite  called  the  «  Peace  of  God  "  is  performed  in 
Skvon,c  churches  at  the  end  of  the  "Liturgy"  „r  Mass  on 
Christmas  mornmg-the  people  kiss  one  another  on  both  cheeks 
sayng  «  Chnst  is  born  !  "  To  this  the  answer  is  made,  "  Sf  a 
truth  He  .s  born  "  and  the  kisses  are  returned.  This  is  r'epeVted 
till  everyone  has  kissed  ana  been  kissed  by  all  present.^s 

We  must  pass  rapidly  over  the  feasts  of  saints  within  the 
Octave  of  the  western  Christmas,  St.  Stephen  (December  26). 
ni  K  ''%f^^"f ''^'  C^-'^'^ber  ^^),  the  Holy  Innocen 
(December  28),  and  St.  Sylvester  (December  3,).  None  of 
these,  except  the  feast  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  have  any  special 
connection  with  the  Nativity  or  the  Infancy,  and  the  popda 
customs  connected  with  them  will  come  up  for  considmtion 
in  our  Second  Part. 

The  commemoration  of  the  Circumcision   ("when  eight  davs 
were   accomp  ished    for    the    circumcising   of  the   child")    fails 
^.turally  on  January  ,,  ti      Octave  of  Christmas.     It  is  not  o 
Roman  origin   and  was  not  observed  in  Rome  until  it  had  Ion. 
been  established  in  the  Byzantine  and  Gallican  Churches.^9     In 
bau  ,  as  IS  shown  by  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  Tours  in   c67 
a  solemn  fast  was  held  on  the  Circumcision  and  the  two  day^ 
M  ow,ng  It,  in  order  to  turn  away  the  faithful  from  the  pagan 
festivities  of  the  Kalends.3o  ^^ 

The  feast  of  the  Epiphany  on  January  6,  as  we  have  seen   is 
.n  the  extern  Church  a  commemoration  of  t^e  Baptism  of  ChHsl 
1"  the  West  It  has  become  primarily  the  festival  of  the  adoration 
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of  the  Magi,  the  manifestation  of  Christ  to  the  Gentiles.  Still 
in  the  Roman  offices  many  traces  of  the  baptismal  commemora- 
tic.n  remain,  and  the  memory  of  yet  another  manifestation  ol 
Christ's  glory  appears  in  the  antiphon  at  "  Magnificat "  at  the 
Second  Vespers  of  the  /east : — 

"  V-  keep  holy  a  day  adorned  by  three  wonders  :  to-day  a  star  led 
the  Mag  to  the  manger  ;  to-day  at  the  marriage  water  was  made 
wine  ;  to-day  for  our  salvation  Christ  was  pleased  to  be  baptized  ot 
John  in  Jordan.     Alleluia." 


NiMl 


On  the  Octave  of  the  Epiphany  at  Matins  the  Baptism  is  the 
central  idea,  and  the  Gospel  at  Mass  beat:  on  the  same  subject. 
In  Rome  itself  even  the  Blessing  of  the  W^-ters,  the  (Mstinctive 
ceremony  of  the  eastern  Epiphany  rite,  is  performed  in  certain 
churches  according  to  a  Latin  ritual.3»  At  Sant'  Andrea  dclla 
Valle,  Rome,  during  the  Octave  of  the  Epiphany  a  Solemn  Mass 
is  celebrated  every  morning  according  to  the  Latin  rite,  and 
afterwards,  on  each  of  the  days  from  January  7-13,  there  follows 
a  Mass  according  to  one  of  tiie  eastern  rites :  Greco-Slav, 
Armenian,  Chaldean,  Coptic,  Greco-Ruthenian,  Greco-Mclchite, 
and  Greek.33  It  is  a  week  of  great  opportunities  for  the 
liturgiologist  and  the  lover  of  strrnge  ceremonial. 

The  Blessing  of  the  Waters  is  an  important  event  in  all 
countries  where  the  Greek  Church  prevails.  In  Greece  the 
"Great  Blessing,"  as  it  is  called,  is  performed  in  various  ways 
according  to  the  locality  ;  sometimes  the  sea  is  blessed,  sometimes 
:i  river  or  reservoir,  sometimes  merely  water  in  a  church.  In 
seaport  towns,  where  the  people  depend  on  the  water  for  their 
living,  the  celebration  has  much  pomp  and  elaborateness.  At 
the  Piraeus  enormous  and  enthusiastic  crowds  gather,  and  there 
is  a  solemn  procession  of  the  bishop  and  clergy  to  the  harbour, 
where  the  bishop  throws  a  little  wooden  cross,  held  by  a  loiij; 
blue  ribbon,  into  the  water,  withdraws  it  dripping  wet,  and 
sprinkles  the  bystanders.  This  is  done  three  times.  At  Nauplia 
and  other  places  a  curious  custom  prevails  :  the  archbishop  throws 
a  wooden  cross  into  the  waters  of  the  harbour,  and  the  fishermen 
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»d  k,,,„g  .  „llec,io„,  which  often  !,„■„      |„  .  ,         ,  J  ""J" 

i„,j  ,     •  '"^  «"'='=    o*^  ransom,  the    blcssino  nf 

Though  for  the  Church  the  immersion  of  the  cross  represents 
the  Baptism  of  Christ,  and  the  blessings  springing  from^ha 
evenr  are  supposed  to  be  carried  to  the  people  by  th'e  spr'k  ^ 
with   the    water,    it  is   held  by  some   students  It    the  whole 
practice  is  a  Christianization  of  a  primitive  rain-charm-a  pte 
of  ^mpathetic  magic  intended  to  produce  rain  by  imitating' the 
drenching   which   it   gives.     An   Epiphanv  song   from   Imbros 
connects  the  blessing  of  rain  with  the  Baptism  of  cL  t    a  " 
another  tells  how  at  the  river  Jordan  .'a  dove  came  down   wh 
nd  feathery  and  with  its  wings  opened;  it  sent  rain  down  on 
the  Lord,  and  again  it  rained  and  rained  on  our  Lady,  and  aLin 
It  rained  and  rained  on  its  wings  "35  ^ 

The  Ble^ing  of  the  Waters  is  performed  in  the  Greek  church 
Eoi!h  '  ?  ,^T"""'  ^°"'°"'  °"  '^^  — ng  of  the 
new  styles,  falls  on  our  19th  of  January.  All  is  done  within 
the  church  ;  the  water  to  be  blessed  is  placed  on  a  table  unde" 
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the  dome,  and  is  wnctificd  by  the  immersion  of  a  small  cross ; 
afterwards  it  is  sprinkled  on  everyone  present,  and  some  is  taken' 
home  by  the  faithful  in  little  vessels.Jfi 

In  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  the  Blessing  is  a  function  of 
great  magnificence,  but  it  is  perhaps  even  more  interesting  as 
performed  in    Russian  country  places.      Whatever  may  be  the 
orthodox  significance  of  the  rite,  to  the  country  people  it  is  the 
chasing  away  of  «•  forest  demons,  sprites,  and  fairies,  once  the  gods 
the   peasants   worshipped,  but   now  dethroned    from  their   hi^h 
estate,"  who  in  the  long  dark  winter  nights  bewitch  and  vex  the 
sons  of  men.     A  vivid  and  imaginative  account  of  the  ceremmy 
and  its  meaning  to  the  peasants  is  given  by  Mr.  F.  H.  E.  Palner 
in  his ''Russian  Life  in  Town  and  Country."     The  distric:  in 
which  he  witnessed  it  was  one  of  forests  and  of  lakes  frozei  in 
winter.     On  one  of  these  lakes  had  been  erected  "  a  huge  c-oss 
constructed  of  blocks  of  ice,  that  glittered  like  diamonds  in  the 
brilliant    winter   sunlight.  ...  At    length,  far   away  could   be 
heard  the  sound  of  human  voices,  singing  a  strange,  wild  mebdy. 
Presently  there  was  a  movement  in  the  snow  among  the  tiees, 
and    waving     banners    appeared     as    a    procession    approacied, 
headed  by   tht   popv     n   his  vestments,  and  surrounded    by  th.- 
village  dignitaries,  venerable,  grey-bearded  patriarchs."     A^vide 
space   in  the   prcKession    was   left    for    '«a   strange   and    motley 
band  of  gnomes  and  sprites,  fairies  and  wood-nymphs,"  who,  as 
the  peasants  believed,  had  been  cauirht  bv  the  holy  singing  and 
the  sacred  sign  on  the  waving  banner,     the  chanting  still  w.-nt 
on  as  the  crowd  formed  a  circle  around  the  glittering  cross,  md 
all  looked  on  with  awe  while  half  a  dozen  peasants  with  their'txes 
cut  a  large  hole  in   the  ice.     "And  now   the  priest's  voice  is 
heard,  deep  and  sonorous,  as  he  pronounces  the  words  of  doom. 
Alas  for  the  poor  sprites  !     Into  that  yawning  chasm  they  must 
leap,  and   sink  deep,  deep    below   the  surface  of  that    ice-coid 
water."  37 


Following  these  eastern  Epiphany  rites  we  have  wandered  far 
from  the  cycle  of  ideas  generally  associated  with  Chris'tmas.     Wc- 
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permitted  and  cncuraged      h     '  „  , h    vJ        1  ""'^'''  ^'""  ''''* 

offices,  there  is  much'pu;i      pterTr'""-'  'V^  '""^*^'"' 

Nor.  in  that  which  appeals  trthccTer^'".    """""'"' 

the  mysterious  symbcL  of    h  tc,  ^nT      .'    ""  "'"*"  '" 

surrounds  them  ;  she  gives  to  ZTT  '^'  "'"^'  '*''''^'' 

to  quicken  their  faUh      Hot     !  7'     '"'""'''  P'"°"=''  ™=«g" 

full-fledged  drama  we  sha^r  f '"  '"  '"^'''■="^^^'  "-«  '"'o 

consider' that  cutt  of    ht  Chn:  ^hi,d""  ^T '  "^^^ '" - 

Bethlehem  is  represented  no7h.  '"  *"'""^   ">•=  *""^  "f 

often  mostsimpLa^Shon;;;."^  '""*^' ^""^^  ""'  '"  P'^^  -'• 

The  use  of  the  "rriK'V  I.'.      l      -  ,     . 
^0  at  Christmalt  nii^ ^^    Ij^/^t  "T"' 

'he  manger,  His  mle^  „" "  wjh  th*^"'  ""'  ''"'  ^'''''^  '" 
perhaps  the  shepherds,  the  hreVS'  "  v'  ""=  "^  ^""^ 
They  are  the  delight  of  chnirenf  "[  ^''"'"PP'"g  »"?els. 
Christmas  and  Epi^hanv  w     .      •  '^'"''"S''  ^''^  ^'^«'^"  "f 

times  of  dav  og  'fjiLT""  '"^  r^  """^  ''""^'^^  ^  «" 
prayer  to  their  fie  Bother  "n  ''''^-"'^-""-"'l  offer  a 
child-spirit  can  fail  to  be  ou/h^  .  \""'  ""'^  ^"-^''"■"^'  °f  ^he 
crib.  Faults  of  t Lti^^e  I  '  '"r"  °'  '''  C""--- 
wont  to  be  softener  Jn/the'flr  r  "''  ""  ""=^^  =«- 
-by  lights,  amidst  the  shaL  of  '  J  ,  "  "  ''''"'  ""^  ^'''"  ''^ 
scene  of  tender  humanitv   .!„  1  '"''  °'  *^^'P^''  ^"^^  ">- 

with  "bright  s.Z:r':^£;,;^-^'-y^^^o.,, 

poetic  suggestions  ^       '         ^""  "'^  religious  and 

year  1224  celebrated  Christmas  at  Greccio 
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with  a  Bethlehem  scene  with  a  real  ox  and  ass.  About  fifteen 
days  before  the  Nativity,  according  to  Thomas  of  Celano,  the 
blessed  Francis  sent  for  a  certain  nobleman,  John  by  name,  and 
said  to  him  :  "  If  thou  wilt  that  we  celebrate  the  present  festival 
of  the  Lord  at  Greccio,  make  haste  to  go  before  and  diligently 
prepare  what  I  tell  thee.  For  I  would  fain  make  memorial  of 
that  Child  who  was  born  in  Bethlehem,  and  in  some  sort  behold 
with  bodily  eyes  His  infant  hardships  ;  how  He  lay  in  a  manger 
on  the  hay,  with  the  ox  and  the  ass  standing  by."  The 
good  man  prepared  all  that  the  Saint  had  commanded,  and  at 
last  the  day  of  gladness  drew  nigh.  The  brethren  were  called 
from  many  convents ;  the  men  and  women  of  the  town  prepared 
tapers  and  torches  to  illuminate  the  night.  Finding  all  things 
ready,  Francis  beheld  and  rejoiced  :  the  manger  had  been  pre- 
pared, the  hay  was  brought,  and  the  ox  and  ass  were  led  in. 
"  Thus  Simplicity  was  honoured.  Poverty  exalte  1,  Humility  com- 
mended, and  of  Greccio  there  was  made  as  it  were  a  new 
Bethlehem.  The  night  was  lit  up  as  the  day,  and  was 
delightsome  to  men  and  beasts.  .  .  .  The  woodland  rang  with 
voices,  the  rocks  made  answer  to  the  jubilant  throng."  Francis 
stood  before  the  manger,  "overcome  with  tenderness  and 
filled  with  wondrous  joy";  Mass  was  celebrated,  and  he,  in 
deacon's  vestments,  chanted  the  Holy  Gospel  in  an  "earnest, 
sweet,  and  loud-sounding  voice."  Then  he  preached  to  the 
people  of  "the  birth  of  the  poor  King  and  the  little  town  or 
Bethlehem."  "Uttering  the  word  '  Bethlehem '  in  the  manner 
of  a  sheep  bleating,  he  filled  his  mouth  with  the  sound,"  and  in 
naming  the  Child  Jesus  "he  would,  as  it  were,  lick  his  lips, 
relishing  with  happy  palate  and  swallowing  the  sweetness  of  that 
word."  At  length,  tiie  solemn  vigil  ended,  each  one  returned 
with  joy  to  his  own  place.38 

It  has  been  suggested  by  Countess  Martinengo39  that  this 
beautiful  ceremony  was  "  the  crystallization  of  haunting  memories 
carried  away  by  St.  Francis  from  the  real  Bethlehem  "  ;  for  he 
visited  the  east  in  1219-20,  and  the  Greccio  celebration  took 
place  in  1224.  St.  Francis  and  his  followers  may  well  have 
helped  greatly  to  popularize  the  use  of  the  presepio^  but  it  can  be 
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_ -«a  '  back  far  earlier  than  their  time.     In  the  liturgical  drama 
known     ,  .>    «Officium  Pastorum."  which  prob.blylo    tap 
■-.    ne  e^v.  ,.h  century   we  find  a  pr..e,.  beL,d  th^  altar  ^L 

r  a?   r"^  '""^  ^*-"'°"  ''"■-"-ethingof  the  kind 

-."..    ..  have  been  ,n  ex.stencc  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 

MotherTr  ?"V":  ^72'-^'^  P'^"'^  "^  g^'''-  '-'ge  of  the 
Mother  of  God  embracing  God  our  Saviour,  in  various  gems 'V 
Accordrng  to  Usener's  views  this  church  was  founded  'by  Pope 
L.benus  (352  66),  and  was  intended  to  provide  a  special  home 
for  the  new  fesrival  of  Christmas  introduced  by  hi:^  whi  e  T, 
.mportant  part  of  the  early  Christmas  ritual  there  wa  the  cele 
bratu.n  of  Mass  over  a  "manger"  in  which  the  consecrated  nit 

lehem.4a     farther,  an  eastern  homily  of  the  late  fourth  centurv 

Sl^vl  :'  t  T'^'f  '-'''''  '''  -y-  ^  representario?7f 
^hc  Nativity      Such  material  representations,  Usener  conjectures 

Sa  I'trr"  '^T  ^M  ?^"'°"^  °^  "^^  '^^'^  -  ^^''-  -    s 
with  the  sacred  figures  of  the  Holy  Night  43 

In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  the  crib  can  be  traced 

at  Milan    Parma,  and  Modena,  and  an  Italian  example  carved    n 

478  still  exists  44     The  Bavarian  National  Museum  at  Muni  h 

has  a  fine  collection  of  cribs  of  various  periods  and  from  varies 

lands -Germany,    Tyrol,    Italy,   and    Sicily  _  showing   wh 

Tr^t  tif    r    K^  "  '  ^"'"  '^^"'■°"  '"^^^  «^  B«^n  in  the 

first  hal    of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  large  enough  to  fill  a 

fa.r-s.zed  r..om      It  represents  the  central  square  of  a'town,  v^^^th 

mpo.ng  buildings,   including  a  great  cathedral  not  unlik'e  our 

St.   Pauls.     Figures  of  various  sizes  were  provided  to  suit  the 

trT"'h'  .1^'  ""  '"'"  "-^^  P^°''^'''y  -'  "P  ■■"  the  porch  o 
the  church,  while  processions  of  puppets  were  arranged  on  the 
wide  open  square.  Another,  made  in  Munich.  !hows  he 
adoratjon  of  the  shepherds  in  a  sort  of  ruined  castle,  while  other! 
rom  Naples,  lay  the  scene  among  remains  of  cla'ssical  tempj 
One    ryrolese   cnb    has   a  wide   landscape  background   with  a 
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village  and  mountains  typical  of  the  country.  The  figures  are 
often  numerous,  and,  as  theii  .  'akers  generally  dressed  them  in 
the  costume  of  their  contemiforaries,  are  sometimes  exceedingly 
quaint.  An  angel  with  a  wasp-waist,  in  a  powdered  wig,  a  hat 
trimmed  with  big  feathers,  and  a  red  velvet  dress  with  heavy  gold 
embroidery,  seems  comic  to  us  moderns,  yet  this  is  how  the 
Ursuline  nuns  of  Innsbruck  conceived  the  heavenly  messenger. 
Many  of  the  cribs  and  figures,  however,  are  of  fine  artistic 
quality,  especially  those  from  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  to  the 
student  of  costume  the  various  types  of  dress  are  of  great 
interest.45 

The  use  of  the  Christmas  crib  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
churches ;  it  is  common  in  the  home  in  many  Catholic  regions, 
and  in  at  least  one  Protestant  district,  the  Saxon  Erzgebirge.-i^  In 
Germany  the  krippe  is  often  combined  with  the  Christmas-tree  ; 
at  Treves,  for  instance,  the  present  writer  saw  a  magnificent  tree 
covered  with  glittering  lights  and  ornaments,  and  underneath  it 
the  cave  of  the  Nativity  with  little  figures  of  the  holy  persons. 
Thus  have  pagan  and  Christian  symbols  met  together. 

There  grew  up  in  Germany,  about  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
extremely  popular  Christmas  custom  of  "  cradle-rocking,"  a 
response  to  the  people's  need  of  a  lifelike  and  homely  presentation 
of  Christianity.  By  the  Kindelwiegen  the  lay-folk  were  brought 
into  most  intimate  touch  with  the  Christ  Child  ;  the  crib  became 
a  cradle  (toiege)  that  could  be  rocked,  and  the  worshipf)ers  were 
thus  able  to  express  in  physical  action  their  devotion  to  the  new- 
born Babe.  The  cradle-rocking  seems  to  have  been  done  at  first 
by  priests,  who  impersonated  the  Virgin  and  St.  Joseph,  and  sang 
over  the  Child  a  duet : — 


"Joseph,  lieber  neve  min, 
fiilf  mir  wicgen  daz  kindelin. 

Gcrnc,  liebc  muome  rain, 

Hilf  ich  dir  wiegen  dtn   kindclfn."* 

•  " Joseph,  dear  nephew  mine,  help  me  to  rock  the  Child."  "Gladly,  dear  aunt, 
will  I  lielp  thee  to  rock  thy  Child."  (Note  the  curious  words  of  relationship  ;  Joseph 
and  Mary  were  both  of  the  seCil  uf  David. | 
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The  choir  and  people  took  their  part  in  the  singing  ;  and 
dancing,  to  the  old  Germans  n  natural  accompaniment  of  festive 
song,  became  common  around  the  cradle,  which  in  time  the 
people  were  allowed  to  rock  with  their  own  hands,47  «  In  dulci 
jubilo  "  has  the  character  of  a  dance,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
another  delightful  old  carol,  "  Lasst  uns  das  Kindlein  wiegen," 
still  used,  in  a  form  modified  by  later  editors,  in  the  churches  of 
the  Rhineland.  The  present  writer  has  heard  it  sung,  very 
slowly,  in  unison,  by  vast  congregations,  ^nd  very  beautif\il  is  its 
mingling  of  solemnity,  festive  joy,  and  tender  sentiment  :— 


"  Lasst  uns  das  Kindlein  wiegen. 
Das  Hcrz  zuin  Krippelein  biegen  ! 
Lasst  uns  den  Geist  erfrcuen. 
Das  Kindlein  bcnedcien  : 
O  Jesulein  suss !     O  Jesulcin  suss  ! 

Lasst  uns  scin   Handel  und   Fussc, 

Scin  feurigcs  Herzlein  grussen  ! 

Und  ihn  dcmutiglich  eren 

Als  unsern  Gott  und  Herrcn  ! 

O  Jesulein  suss !     O  Jesulein  suss  !  "  *  *« 

Two    Latin    hymns,   «' Resonet    in    laudibus "   and    "Quem 
pastores  laudavcre,"  49  were  also  sung  at  the  KindelwUgtn,  and 

•  "  Let  u.  rock  the  Child  and  bow  our  h«rti  before  the  crib  !  Let  u.  delight  o.,r 
sp,r,t,  and  blew  the  Child  :  sweet  little  Jeau  !  ,weet  little  Je,u  !  ...  Let  u.  greet 
H,.  little  hand,  and  feet,  Hi.  Wttle  heart  of  fire,  and  reverence  Him  humbly  a,  our 
Lord  and  God  !     Sweet  little  Jesu  !  tweet  little  Jeiu  !  " 
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a  charming   and  quite  untranslatable  German  lullaby  has  come 
down  to  us  : — 

"Sausa  ninnc,  gottcs  niinnc, 
Nu  sweig  und  ru  ! 

Wen  du  wilt,  so  wellcn   wir  deincn   willcn   tun, 
Hochgelobter  cJlcr  furst,   nu  schwcig  und   wein  auch  niclit, 
Tuste  das,  so  wiss  wir,  dass  una  wol  gcschicht."5'' 

It  was  by  appeals  like  this  Kindelwiegen  to  the  natural,  homely 
instincts  of  the  folk  that  the  Church  gained  a  real  hold  over  the 
masses,  making  Christianity  during  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and 
seventeenth  centuries  a  genuinely  popular  religion  in  Germany. 
Dr.  Alexander  Tille,  the  best  historian  of  the  German  Christmas, 
has  an  interesting  passage  on  the  subject :  "  In  the  dancing  and 
jubilation  around  the  cradle,"  he  writes,  "the  religion  of  the 
Cross,  however  much  it  might  in  its  inmost  character  be  opposed 
to  the  nature  of  the  German  people  and  their  essential  healthiness, 
was  felt  no  longer  as  something  alien.  It  had  become  naturalized, 
but  had  lost  in  the  process  its  very  core.  The  preparation  for  a 
life  after  death,  which  was  its  Alpha  and  Omega,  had  passed  into 
the  background.  It  was  not  joy  at  the  promised  '  Redemption  ' 
that  expressed  itself  in  the  dance  around  the  cradle  ;  for  the 
German  has  never  karnt.  to  feel  himself  utterly  vile  and  sinful  : 
it  was  joy  at  the  simple  fact  that  a  human  being,  a  particular 
human  being  in  peculiar  circumstances,  was  born  into  the 
world.  .  .  .  The  Middle  Ages  showed  in  the  cradle-rocking  '  a 
true  German  and  most  lovable  childlikeness.'  The  Christ  Child 
was  the  'universal  little  brother  of  all  children  of  earth,'  and  they 
acted  accordingly,  they  lulled  Him  to  sleep,  they  fondled  and 
rocked  Him,  they  danced  before  Him  and  leapt  around  Him  in 
dulci  jubilo"  5'  There  is  much  here  that  is  true  of  the  cult  of  the 
Christ  Child  in  other  countries  than  Germany,  though  perhaps 
Dr.  Tille  underestimates  the  religious  feeling  that  is  often 
joined  to  the  human  sentiment. 

The  fifteenth  century  was  the  great  period  for  the  Kindelwiegen, 
the  time  when  it  appears  to  have  been  practised  in  all  the 
churches   of   Germany ;    in    the  sixteenth    it    began    to    seem 
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irreverent  to  the  stricter  members  of  the  c>ergy,  and  the 
figure  of  the  infant  Jesus  was  in  many  places  no  longer  rocked 
in  the  cradle  but  enthroned  on  the  altar.S»  This  usage  is 
described  by  Naogeorgus  (1553)  :— 

"A  woodden  childe  in  clowtes  is  on  the  aultar  set 
Aoout  the  which  both  boycs  and  gyrles  do  daunce  and  trymly  jct, 

The  organs  aunswere  every  rerse  with  swcete  and  solcmne  cheare. 
1  he  pr.estes  do  rorc  aloude  ;    and  round  about  the  parentcs  standc 
10  see   the   sport,  and  with   their   voyce   do  hclpc  them  and  their 
nande.    53 

The  placing  of  a  "  Holy  Child  "  above  the  altar  at  Christmas 
IS  still  customary  in  many  Roman  Catholic  churches 

Protestantism  opposed  the  Kindelwiegen,  on  the  grounds  both 
of  superstition  and  of  the  disorderly  proceedings  that  accompanied 
It,  but  It  was  long  before  it  was  utterly  extinguished  even  in  the 
Lutheran  churches.  In  Catholic  churches  the  custom  did  not 
altogether  die  out,  though  the  unseemly  behaviour  which  often 
attended  it-and  the  growth  of  a  pseudo-classical  taste-caused 
Its  abolition  in  most  places.M 

At  Tubingen  as  late  as  1830  at  midnight  on  Christmas  Eve 
an  image  of  the  Christ  Child  was  rocked  on  the  tower  of  the 
chief  church  in  a  small  cradle  surrounded  with  lights,  while  the 
spectators  below  sang  a  cradle-song.5S  According  to  a  recent 
writer  the  «  rocking  "  is  still  continued  in  the  Upper  Innthal.56 
In  the  Tyrolese  cathedral  city  of  Brixen  it  was  once  performed 
every  day  between  Christmas  and  Candlemas  by  the  sacristan 
or  boy-acolytes.  That  the  proceedings  had  a  tendency  to  be 
disorderly  is  shown  by  an  eighteenth-century  instruction  to  the 
sacristan  :  «  Be  sure  to  take  a  stick  or  a  thong  of  ox-hide,  for  the 
boys  are  often  very  ill-behaved."  S7 

There  are  records  of  other  curious  ceremonies  in  German 
or  Austrian  chur-hes.  At  St.  Peter  am  Windberge  in 
Muhlkreis  in  Upper  Austria,  during  the  service  on  Christmas 
night  a  life-sized  wooden  figure  of  the  Holy  Child  was  offered  in 
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a  basket  to  the  congregation  ;  each  person  reverently  kissed  it 
and  passed  it  on  to  his  neighbour.  This  was  done  as  late  as 
1883.58  At  Crimmitschau  in  Saxony  a  boy,  dressed  as  an 
angel,  used  to  be  let  down  from  the  roof  singing  Luther's 
"  Vom  Himmel  hoch,"  and  the  custom  was  only  given  up  when 
the  breaking  of  the  rope  which  supported  the  singer  had 
caused  a  serious  accident. 59 

It  is  in  Italy,  probably,  that  the  cult  of  the  Christ  Child  is 
most  ardently  practised  to-day.  No  people  have  a  greater  love 
of  children  than  the  lulians,  none  more  of  that  dramatic  instinct 
which  such  a  form  of  worship  demands.  "Easter,"  says 
Countess  Martinciigo-Cesaresco,  "  is  the  great  popular  feast  in 
the  eastern  Church,  Christmas  in  the  Latin — especially  in  Italy. 
One  is  the  feast  of  the  next  world,  and  the  other  of  this.  Italians 
arc  fond  of  this  world."  60  Christmas  is  for  the  poorer  Italians 
a  summing  up  of  human  birthdays,  an  occasion  for  pouring 
out  on  the  Bambino  parental  and  fraternal  affection  as  well  as 
religious  worship. 

In  Rome,  Christmas  used  to  be  heralded  by  the  arrival,  ten 
days  before  the  end  of  Advent,  of  the  Calabrian  minstrels  or 
pifferari  with  their  sylvan  pipes  (^mpogne\  resembling  the 
Scottish  bagpipe,  but  less  harsh  in  sound.  These  minstrels  were 
to  be  seen  in  every  street  in  Rome,  playing  their  wild  plaintive 
music  before  the  shrines  of  the  Madonna,  under  the  traditional 
notion  of  charming  away  her  labour-pains.  Often  they  would 
stop  at  a  carpenter's  shop  "per  politezza  al  messer  San 
Giuseppe."6i  Since  1870  thepifferari  have  become  rare  in  Rome, 
but  some  were  seen  there  by  an  English  lady  quite  recently. 
At  Naples,  too,  there  are  zampagnari  before  Christmas,  though 
far  fewer  than  there  used  to  be  ;  for  one  lira  they  will  pipe  their 
rustic  melodies  before  any  householder's  street  Madonna  through 
a  whole  nojenaS'^ 

In  Sicily,  too,  men  come  down  from  the  mountains  nine  days 
before  Christmas  to  sing  a  novena  to  a  plaintive  melody  accom- 
panied by  'cello  and  violin.  "  All  day  long,"  writes  Signora 
Caico  about  Montedoro  in  Caltanissetta,  "  the  melancholy  uirgu 
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was  sung  round  the  village,  house  after  house,  always  the  same 
minor  tunc,  the  words  being  different  every  day,  so  that  in  nine 
(lays  the  whole  song  was  sung  oui.  ...  I  often  looked  out  of 
the  window  to  see  them  at  a  short  distance,  grouped  before  a 
house,  singing  their  stan/,.Ts,  well  muffled  in  shawls,  for  the  air 
is  cold  in  spite  of  the  bright  sunshine.  .  .  .  The  flat,  white 
houses  all  round,  the  pure  sky  overhead,  gave  an  Oriental  setting 
to  the  scene." 

Another  Christmas  custom  in  the  same  place  was  the  singing 
of  a  novena  not  outside  but  within  some  of  the  village  houses 
before  a  kind  of  altar  gaily  decorated  and  bearing  at  the  top  a 
waxen  image  of  the  Child  Jesus.  "  Close  to  it  the  orchestra  was 
grouped — a  'cello,  two  violins,  a  guitar,  and  a  tambourine.  The 
kneeling  women  huddled  in  front  of  the  altar.  All  had  on  their 
heads  their  black  manteUlne.  They  began  at  once  singing  the 
novena  stanzas  appointed  for  that  day  ;  the  tune  was  primitive 
and  very  odd  :  the  first  half  of  the  stanza  was  quick  and  merry, 
the  second  half  became  a  wailing  dirge."  A  full  translation  of 
a  long  and  very  interesting  and  pathetic  novew  is  given  by 
Signora  Caico.'^a 

The  presepio  both  in  Rome  and  at  Naples  is  the  special  Christmas 
symbol  in  the  home,  just  is  the  lighted  tree  is  in  Germany.  In 
Rome  the  Piazza  Navona  is  the  great  place  for  the  sale  of  little 
clay  figures  of  the  holy  persons.  (Is  there  perchance  a  survival 
here  of  the  sigi//aria,  the  little  clay  dolls  sold  in  Rome  at  the 
Saturnalia  ?)  These  are  bouglit  in  the  market  for  two  so/di  each, 
and  the^rwc^;  or  "B''thlehems"  are  made  at  home  with  card- 
board and  moss.^  The  home-made  presepi  at  Naples  are  well 
described  by  Matilde  Serao ;  they  are  pasteboard  models  of  the 
landscape  of  Bethlehem — a  hill  with  the  sacred  cave  beneath  it 
and  two  or  three  paths  leading  down  to  the  grotto,  a  little  tavern, 
a  shepherd's  hut,  a  few  trees,  sometimes  a  stream  in  glittering 
glass.     The  ground  is  made  verdant   with    moss,  and    there  is 

•  Turning  for  a  moment  from  Sicilian  domestic  celebrations  to  a  public  anit  com. 
raunal  action,  I  may  mention  a  stranife  ceremony  that  takes  place  at  Mc-ina  in  the 
deaii  of  night  ;  at  two  o'clock  on  Christmas  morning  a  naked  Bambino  is  rric.l  in 
pruccstion  from  the  church  of  Santa  Lucia  to  the  cathedral  and  back,'! 
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«raw  within  the  cave  for  the  repose  of  the  infant  Jesus  •  si„H„, 
angeU  are  suspended  by  thin  wires,  and  the  star  of  L  wZZ2 
hangs  by  an  .nv.s.b  e  thread.     There  is  l.ttle  attempt  t..  rcah" 
^-  sccnervoMhc  Kast ;  the  Child  .  born  and  the  Magi  ado" 
"''•>  m  a  Campanian  or  Cabbrian  setting^ 
^^^tahan  churches  -  well  as  Italian  homes,  have  their  prn.p. 
Th.ther   come  the  people,  bearing  humble  gifts  of  chestnuts 
appl«.  tomatoes,  and  the  like,  which  thev  place  as  offer""     .' 
the  hands  o    the  figures.     These  are  veryoften  life-size      Ma 
■s  usually  robed  m  blue  satin,  with  crimsot.  scarf  and  wh  te  S 
dress.     Joseph  stands  near  her  dressed  in  the  ordinary  wo.^i 
garb.     The  onlookers  are  got  up  like  Italian  contadini      Th,- 
Mag.    are   always  very  prominent  in  their  grand  cloth,  wit 

In  Rome  the  two  great  centres  of  Christmas  devotion  are  the 
c  urches  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  where  are  preserved  th    re  ic 
of  the  cradle  of  Christ,  and  Ara  Coeli,  the  L.me  of  the   ml 

amous  5„..,.,  ,„  ,he  world.     A  vivid  picture  of  the  LenT" 

antaMaru  Maggiore  in  the  early  nineteenth  centurv  TgLn 
by  Lady   Morgan.      She   entered    the   church   at   midnijht   . 
C  r.stmas  Lve  to  wait  for  the  procession  of  the  ..//.,  o  tad 

Is  thr.e  ample  naves,  separated  by  rows  of  Ionic  columns  o 
wh.te  marble    produced   a    splendid   vista.      Thousands  of  wax 

pers  marked  their  form,  and   contrasted  their  shadows     Jm 

co.n.s.  L   .  thr;^if ^:i— ::,--- 

over  the  marble  pavement.     In  the  midst  of  this  imposing  dislv 
o    church  magnificence,  sauntered  or  reposed  a  population  X 
d^^layed    the    most   squalid    misery.     The   haggard    nativl   o 
the  mou„ta.ns      .  .  were  mixed   with  the  whde  mendicil    , 

hels  on  'the  1         "    '"''''''    ^^''"'^    '^^    "-'^'-^    '" 

heaps  on  the  ground,  congregating  for  warmth;  and  as  their 

dark   eyes  scowled  from   beneath  the  mantle  wh  ch  half  hid 

sheepsk.n    dress,   they   had    the   air   of   banditti    awaiting    thei 

P-y  ;  others  with   their  wiv«  and  children   knelt,  half'asL:; 
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round  the  chapel  of  the  Santa  Croce.  ...  In  the  centre  ot 
the  nave,  multitudes  of  gay,  gaudy,  noisy  persons,  the  petty 
shopkeepers,  laquais,  and  popolaccio  of  the  city,  strolled  and 
laughed,  and  talked  loud."  About  thre-;  o'clock  the  service 
began,  with  a  choral  swell,  blazing  torches,  and  a  crowded 
procession  f  priests  of  every  rank  and  order.  It  lasted  for  two 
hours ;  then  began  the  procession  to  the  cell  where  the  cradle 
lay,  enshrined  in  a  blaze  of  tapers  and  guarded  by  groups  of 
devotees.  Thence  it  was  borne  with  solemn  chants  to  the 
chapel  of  Santa  Croce.  A  musical  Mass  followed,  and  the 
culla  being  at  last  deposited  on  the  High  Altar,  the  wearied 
spectators  issued  forth  just  as  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  caught 
the  first  light  of  the  morning.^s 

Still  to-day  the  scene  in  the  church  at  the  five  o'clock  High 
Mass  on  Christmas  morning  is  extraordinarily  impressive,  with  the 
crowds  of  poor  people,  the  countless  lights  at  which  the  children 
gaze  in  open-eyed  wonder,  the  many  low  Masses  said  in  the  side 
chapels,  the  imposing  procession  and  the  setting  of  the  silver 
casket  on  the  High  Altar.  The  history  of  the  relics  of  the 
«//fl— five  long  narrow  pieces  of  wood— is  obscure,  but  it  is 
admitted  even  by  some  orthodox  Roman  Catholics  that  there  is 
no  sufficient  evidence  to  connect  them  with  Bethlehem.69 

The  famous  Bambino  at  the  Franciscan  church  of  Ata  Coeli  on 
the  citadel  of  Rome  is  "  a  fresh-coloured  doll,  tightly  swathed  in 
gold  and  silver  tissue,  crowned,  and  sparkling  with  jewels,"  no 
thing  of  beauty,  but  believed  to  have  miraculous    powers.     An 
inscription  in  the  sacristy  of  the  church  states  that  it  was  made  by 
a  devout  Minorite  of  wood  from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  given 
flesh-colour  by  the  interposition  of  God  Himself.     It  has  its  own 
servants  and  its  own  carriage  in  which  it  drives  out  to  visit  the 
sick.     There  is  a  strange  story  of  a  theft  of  the  wonder-working 
image  by  a  woman  who  feigned  sickness,  obtained  permission  to 
have  the  Bambino  left  with  her,  and  then  sent  back  to  the  friars 
another  image  dressed  in  its  clothes.     That  night  the  Franciscans 
heard  great  ringing  of  bells  and  knockings  at  the  church  door, 
and  found  outside  the  true  Bambino,  naked  in  the  wind  and  rain. 
Since  then  it  has  never  been  allowed  out  alone.70 
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All  through  the  Christmas  and  Epiphany  season  Ara  Coeli  is 
crowded  with  visitors  to  the  Bambino.  Before  the  presepio,  where 
it  lipi,  is  erected  a  wooden  platform  on  which  small  boys  and 
girls  of  all  ranks  follow  one  another  with  little  speeches — 
"  preaching  "  it  is  called — in  praise  of  the  infant  Lord.  "  They 
say  their  pieces,"  writes  Countess  Martinengo,  "  with  an  infinite 
charm  that  raises  half  a  smile  and  half  a  tear."  They  have  the 
vivid  dramatic  gift,  the  extraordinary  absence  of  self-consciousness, 
typical  of  Italian  children,  and  their  "  preaching  "  is  anything  but 
a  wooden  repetition  of  a  lesson  learned  by  heart.  Nor  is  there 
any  irksome  constraint ;  indeed  to  northerners  the  scene  in  the 
church  might  seem  irreverent,  for  the  children  blow  toy  trumpets 
and  their  parents  talk  freely  on  all  manner  of  subjects.  The 
church  is  approached  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  steps,  making 
an  extraordinarily  picturesque  spectacle  at  this  season,  when  they 
are  thronged  by  people  ascending  and  descending,  and  by  vendors 
of  all  sorts  of  Christmas  prints  and  images.  On  the  Octave  of 
the  Epiphany  there  is  a  great  procession,  ending  with  the  blessing 
of  Rome  by  the  Holy  Child.  The  Bambino  is  carried  out  to  the 
space  at  the  top  of  the  giddy  flight  of  marble  steps,  and  a  priest 
raises  it  on  high  and  solemnly  blesses  the  Eternal  City .7' 

A  glimpse  of  the  southern  Christmas  may  be  had  in  London 
in  the  Italian  colony  in  and  around  Eyre  Street  Hill,  oflF  the 
Clerkenwell  Road,  a  little  town  of  poor  Italians  set  down  in  the 
midst  of  the  metropolis.  The  steep,  narrow  Eyre  Street  Hill,  with 
its  shops  full  of  southern  wares,  is  dingy  enough  by  day,  but  after 
dark  on  Christmas  Eve  it  looks  like  a  bit  of  Naples.  The 
windows  are  gay  with  lights  and  coloured  festoons,  there  are 
lantern-decked  sweetmeat  stalls,  one  old  man  has  a  presepio  in  his 
room,  other  people  have  little  altars  or  shrines  with  candles 
burning,  and  bright  pictures  of  saints  adorn  the  walls.  It  is  a 
strangely  pathetic  sight,  this  festa  of  the  children  of  the  South, 
this  attempt  to  keep  an  Italian  Christmas  amid  the  cold  damp 
dreariness  of  a  London  slum.  The  colony  has  its  own  church, 
San  Pietro,  copied  from  some  Renaissance  basilica  at  Rome,  a 
building  half  tawdry,  half  magnificent,  which  transports  him  who 
enters  it  far  away  to  the  South.      Like  every  Italian  church,  it  i< 
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at  once  the  Palace  of  the  Great  King  and  the  refuge  of  the 
humblest— no  other  church  in  London  is  quite  so  intimately  the 
home  of  the  poor.  Towards  twelve  o'clock  on  Christmas  Eve 
the  deep-toned  bell  of  San  Pietro  booms  out  over  the  colony,  and 
the  people  crowd  to  the  Midnight  Mass,  and  pay  their  devotions 
at  a  great  presepio  set  up  for  the  veneration  of  the  faithful. 
When  on  the  Octave  of  the  Epiphany*  the  time  comes  to  close 
the  crib,  an  impressive  and  touching  ceremony  takes  place.  The 
afternoon  Benediction  over,  the  priest,  with  the  acolytes,  goes  to 
the  presepio  and  returns  to  the  chancel  with  the  Bamiino.  Holding 
It  on  his  arm,  he  preaches  in  Italian  on  the  story  of  the  Christ 
Child.  The  sermon  ended,  the  notes  of  "  Adeste,  fideles  "  are 
heard,  and  while  the  Latin  words  are  sung  the  faithful  kneel 
at  the  altar  rails  and  reverently  kiss  the  Holy  Babe.  It  is  their 
farewell  to  the  Bambino  till  next  Christmas. 

A  few  details  may  here  be  given  about  the  religious  customs  at 
Christmas   in    Spain.     The   Midnight  Mass  is  there   the  great 
event  of  the  festival.     Something  has  already  been  said  as  to  its 
celebration  in  Madrid.     The  scene  at  the  midnight  service  in  a 
small  Andalusian  country  town  is  thus  described  by  an  English 
traveller  :— «« The  church  was  full ;  the  service  orderly  ;  the  people 
of  all  classes.     There  were  muleteers,  wrapped  in  their  blue  and 
white  checked  rugs  ;  here,  Spanish  gentlemen,  enveloped  in  their 
graceful   capas,  or   capes  .  .  .  here,  again,  were  crowds  of  the 
commonpst  people,-   miners,  fruitsellers,  servants,  and  the  like,— 
the  women  kneeling  on  the  rush  matting  of  the  dimly-lit  church, 
the    men    standing    in    dark    masses   behind,   or   clustering  in 
groups   round  every  pillar.  ...  At  last,  from  under  the  altar, 
the  senior  priest  .  '.  .  took  out  the  image  of  the  Babe  New-born, 
reverently  and  slowly,  and  held  it  up  in  his  hands  for  adoration! 
Instantly  every  one  crossed  himself,  and  fell  on  his  knees  in  silent 
worship."?*     The  crib  is  very  popular  in  Spanish  homes  and  is 
the  delight  of  children,  as  may  be  learnt  from  Fernan  Caballero's 
interesting  sketch  of  Christmas  Eve  in  Spain,  "La  Noche  de 
Navidad."  73 


•  Or  on  the  Sunday  following  the  Octa 


vc,  if  the  Octave  itjclf  is  5  wcf  k-,1  ly. 
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In  England  the  Christmas  crib  is  to  be  found  nowadays  in 
most  Roman,  and  a  few  Anglican,  churches.  In  the  latter  it 
is  of  course  an  imitation,  not  a  survival.  It  is,  however,  possible 
that  the  custom  of  carrying  dolls  about  in  a  box  at  Advent  or 
Christmas  time,  common  in  some  parts  of  England  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  is  a  survival,  from  the  Middle  Ages,  of  some- 
thing like  the  crib.  The  so-called  "vessel-cup"  was  "a  box 
containing  two  dolls,  dressed  up  to  represent  the  Virgin  and  the 
infant  Christ,  decorated  with  ribbons  and  surrounded  by  flowers 
and  apples."  The  box  had  usually  a  glass  lid,  was  covered  by 
a  white  napkin,  and  was  carried  from  door  to  door  by  a  woman.  74 
It  was  esteemed  very  unlucky  for  any  household  not  to  be  visited 
by  the  "Advent  images"  before  Christmas  Eve,  and  the  bearers 
sang  the  well-known  carol  of  the  "Joys  of  Mary." 75  In 
Yorkshire  only  one  image  was  carried  about.  76  At  Gilmorton, 
Leicestershire,  a  friend  of  the  present  writer  remembers  that  the 
children  used  to  carry  round  what  they  called  a  "  Christmas 
Vase,"  an  open  box  without  lid  in  which  lay  three  dolls  side  by 
side,  with  oranges  and  sprigs  of  evergreen.  Some  people  regarded 
these  as  images  of  the  Virgin,  the  Christ  Child,  and  Joseph.* 

In  this  study  of  the  feast  of  the  Nativity  as  represented  in 
liturgy  and  ceremonial  we  have  already  come  close  to  what  may 
strictly  be  called  drama ;  in  the  next  chapter  we  shall  cross  the 
border  line  and  consider  the  religious  plays  of  the  Middle  Ages 
and  the  relics  of  or  parallels  to  them  found  in  later  times. 


*  Tempting  aa  it  is  to  connect  these  HoUs  with  the  cribf  it  is  possible  that  their 
origin  should  be  sought  rather  in  anthropomorphic  representations  of  the  spirits  of 
ve£<;tation,  and  that  they  are  of  the  same  nature  as  the  images  carried  about  uith 
garlands  in  May  and  at  other  seasons." 
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Orijiins  of  the  Mt.liacval  Drama— Dramatic  Tcn.itncics  in  the  Liturgy -Latin 
Liturgical  Clays— The  Drama  becomes  Laicize.l— Characteristics  of  the  Popular 
Urama-The  Nativity  in  the  English  Miracle  Cycles— Christmas  Mysteries  in 
France-Later  French  Survival!  of  Christmas  Dranu- German  Christmas 
Play._Me.liaeval  Italian  Play,  an.l  Pageants— Spanish  Nativity  Playi— Modern 
Survival,  in  Variou.  Countriefr— The  Star-.inger.,  See. 

In  this  chapter  the  Christian  side  only  of  the  Christmas  drama 
will  be  treated.  Much  folk-drama  of  pagan  origin  has  gathered 
round  the  festival,  but  this  we  shall  study  in  our  Second  Part. 
Our  subject  here  is  the  dramatic  representation  of  the  story  of  the 
Nativity  and  the  events  immediately  connected  with  it.  The 
Christinas  drama  has  passed  through  the  same  stages  as  the  {.  stry 
of  the  Nativity.     The,  ...  a  monastic  and   hieratic  stage, 

when  the  drama  .s  but  ai  -xpansion  of  the  liturgy,  a  piece  of 
ceremonial  performed  by  clerics  with  little  attempt  at  veri- 
similitude and  with  Latin  vords  drawn  mainly  from  the  Bible 
or  the  offices  of  the  Church.  Then,  as  the  laity  come  to  take 
a  more  personal  interest  in  Christianity,  we  find  fancy  beginning 
to  play  around  the  subject,  bringing  out  its  human  pathos  and 
charm,  until,  after  a  transitional  stage,  the  drama  leaves  the 
sanctuary,  passes  from  Latin  to  the  vulgar  tongue,  is  played 
by  lay  performers  in  the  streets  and  squares  of  the  city,  and, 
while  its  framework  remains  religious,  takes  into  itself  episodes 
of  a  more  or  less  secular  character.  The  Latin  liturgical  plays 
are  to  the  "miracles"  and  "mysteries"  of  the  later  Middle 
Ages  as  a  Romanesque  church,  solemn,  oppressive,  hieratic,  to 
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a  Gothic  cathedral,  soaring,  audacious,  reflecting  every  phase  uf 
the  popular  life. 

The  mediaeval  religious  drama '  was  a  natural  development 
from  the  Cathoi'c  liturgy,  not  an  imitation  of  classical  models. 
The  classical  dram?  had  expired  at  the  break-up  of  the  Roman 
Empire ;  its  death  was  due  largely,  indeed,  to  the  hostility 
of  Christianity,  but  also  to  the  rude  indifference  of  the  barbarian 
invaders.  Whatever  secular  dramatic  impulses  remained  in  the 
Dark  Ages  showed  themselves  not  in  public  and  organized 
performances,  but  obscurely  in  the  songs  and  mimicry  of 
minstrels  and  in  traditional  folk-customs.  Both  of  these  classes 
of  practices  were  strongly  opposed  by  the  Church,  because  uf 
their  connection  with  heathenism  and  the  licence  towards  which 
they  tended.  Yet  the  dramatic  instinct  could  not  be  suppressed. 
The  folk-drama  in  such  forms  as  the  Feast  of  Fools  found  iti 
way,  as  we  shall  see,  even  into  the  sanctuary,  and — most  remark- 
able fact  of  all — the  Church's  own  services  took  on  more  and 
more  a  dramatic  character. 

While  the  secular  stage  decayed,  the  Church  was  building  up 
a  stately  system  of  ritual.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the 
dramatic  elements  Catholic  worship.  The  central  act  of 
Christi.in  devotior  ue  Eucharist,  is  in  its  essence  a  drama, 
a  representation  c  '.he  death  of  the  Redeemer  and  the  partici- 
pation of  the  faithful  in  its  benefits,  and  around  this  has  gathered 
in  the  Mass  a  multitude  of  dramatic  actions  expressing  different 
aspects  oi  the  R-demption.  Nor,  of  course,  is  there  merely 
symbolic  action  ;  the  offices  of  the  Chjrch  are  in  great  part 
Jia/aguei  between  priest  and  peopU,  or  between  two  sets  ot 
singe.-s.  It  was  from  this  antiphonal  song,  this  alternation 
of  versicle  and  respond,  that  the  religious  drama  of  the  Middle 
Ages  took  its  rise.  In  the  ninth  century  the  "  Antiphonarium '' 
traditionally  ascribed  to  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  had  become 
insufficient  for  ambitious  choirs,  and  the  practice  grew  up  o( 
supplementing  it  by  new  melodies  and  words  inserted  at  the 
beginning  or  end  or  even  in  the  middle  of  the  old  antiphons. 
The  new  texts  were  called  "tropes,"  and  from  the  ninth  to  the 
thirteenth  century  many  were  written.    An  interesting  Christmas 
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example  is  the  following  ninth-century  trope  ascribed  to  Tutilo 
ot  at.  (jail  : — 


Hod.e  can.andu.  C5t  nobis  puer.  qucm  gigncbat  incffabilitcr  ante 
tempora  pater,  c  cundem  ,ub  tempore  gcncravit  inclyta  mater 
(  ro-day  must  we  sn.g  of  a  Cl.ild.  whom  in  unspeakable  w.c  Hi^ 
IZl'Z:^;''''-'  '"""•'"'  ^^"'"'-"""  time,  a  g,or.ous  mother 

Int[errogatio]. 

fiuis  est  istc  puer  <,uem  tarn  magnis  praeconiis  dignum  vocifcratis' 
Drc.te  nob.s  ut  collaudatores  esse  possimus.     (Who  is  this  Child  whom 

prarsrHi'rr"" '  °^ '°  ^''"  ■'"'''"'""'  ^  '^■'^"  "*  "•"  ^<=  *'^°  ^^^r 

Resp[onsio]. 

Hie  enim  est  qucm  praesagus  ct  electus  symmista  Dei  ad  terram 
vcmurum  praev.dens  longe  ante  praenotavit,  sicque  praedixit.  (This 
■s  He  whose  com,ng  to  earth  the  prophetic  and  chosen  initiate  into  the 


Here  foHowed  at  once  the  Introit  for  the  third  Mass  of  Christmas 
L>ay,  Puer  natus  est  nobis,  et  filius  datus  est  nobis,  &c.  (Unto 
us  a  child  .s  born,  unto  us  a  son  is  given.) "  The  question  and 
answer  were  no  doubt  sung  by  different  choirs." 

One  can  well  imagine  that  this  might  develop  into  ;.  regular 
little  drama.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  was  from  an 
taster  trope  m  the  same  manuscript,  &c  "  Ouem  quaeritis  " 
a  dialogue  between  the  three  Maries  and  the  angel  .-  the 
sepulchre  that  the  liturgical  drama  sprang.  The  trope  became 
very  popular,  and  was  gradually  elaborated  into  a  short  symbolic 
rama  and  its  popularity  led  to  the  composition  of  similar  pieces 
or  Christmas  and  Ascensiontide.  Here  is  the  Christmas  trope 
from  a  St.  Gall  manuscript :— 

"0«  ri,   Marivityo/t^e  Lord  at  .'Mass  U,  there  Le  reajy  tw.  Jearons 
i-iving  on  daJmatia,  behind  tit  altar,  saying  : 

Qucm  quaeritis  in  praesepe,  pastores,  dicite  f     (Whom  seek  yc  in  the 
manger,  say,  ye  shepherds  .')  ^ 
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Ltl  two  canton  in  ihi  choir  answer  : 

Salvatorem  Christum  Dominum,  infantem  patmis  involutum. 
secundum  scrmonem  angclicum.  (The  Saviour,  Christ  the  Lord,  a 
child  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  according  to  the  angelic  word.) 

And  the  deacons  : 

Adcst   hie    parvulus  cum    Maria,    matrc    sua,   de  qua,  vaticinando, 

'«-  -     Propheta  :  cicc  virgo  concipiet  ct  parict  tilium  ;  et   nuntiantr-i 

'       .  quia  natus  est.     (Present  here  i»  the  little  one  with  Mary,  His 

other,  of  whom  Isaiah  the  prophet  foretold  ;     Behold,  a  virgin  shall 

eivc,  and  shall  bring  (orth  a  son  ;  and  do  ye  say  and  announce  that 

<     is  born.) 

Then  let  the  cantor  lift  up  his  voice  and  say  : 

Alleluia,  alleluia,  jam  vere  scimus  Christum  natum  in  terris,  de  quo 
v.inite,  omnes,  cum  Propheta  dicentes  :  Puer  natus  est!  (Alleluia, 
alleluia.  Now  we  know  indeed  that  Christ  is  born  on  earth,  of  whom 
sing  yc  all,  saying  with  the  Prophet :  Unto  m  a  child  is  born.) "  J 

The  dramatic  character  of  this  is  very  marked.  A  comparison 
with  later  liturgical  plays  suggests  that  the  two  deacons  in  their 
broad  vestments  were  meant  to  represent  the  midwi-  es  mentioned 
in  the  apocryphal  Gospel  of  St.  James,  and  the  cantors  the 
she"- herds. 

A  development  from  this  trope,  apparently,  was  the  "  Office  of 
the  Shepherds,"  which  probably  took  shape  in  the  eleventh 
century,  though  it  is  first  given  in  a  Rouen  manuscript  of  the 
thirteenth.  It  must  have  been  an  impressive  ceremony  as  per- 
formed in  the  great  cathedral,  dimly  lit  with  candles,  and  full  of 
mysterious  black  recesses  and  hints  of  infinity.  Behind  the  high 
altar  a  praesepe  or  "  crib "  was  prepared,  with  an  image  of  the 
Virgin.  After  the  "Te  Deum"  had  been  sung  five  canons  or 
their  vicars,  clad  in  albs  and  amices,  entered  by  the  great  door  of 
the  choir,  and  proceeded  towards  the  apse.  These  were  the 
shepherds.  Suddenly  from  high  above  them  came  a  clear  boy's 
voice  :  "  Fear  not,  behold  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy," 
and  the  rest  of  the  angelic  message.  The  "multitude  of  the 
heavenly  host "  was  represented  by  other  boys  stationed  probably 
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n     he   tnformm   ga  ler,«,   who   broke  out    into   the   exultant 
"Gloru    -n    excel.,."       Singing    ,    hymn,    'Vax     in     tcrri 
nuncatur  "  the  shepherd,  advanced  towards  the  crib  where  two 
pnest^the    m.dwives-awaited  them.     These  addressed  to  the 
shepherds  the  question  "Whom  seeic  ye  in  the  manger  ?"  and 

hen  came  the  rest  of  the  "  Quem  quaeriti.  •  which  wc  already 
know  a  hymn  to  the  Virgin  being  sun^  while  the  shepherds 
adored  the  nfant.  Mass  followed  immediately,  the  little  drama 
bemg  merely  a  preludc.4  ' 

More  imporunt  than  this  Office  of  the  Shepherds  is  an 
Epiphany  play  called  by  various  names,  «  Stella,"  «  Tres  Reees." 
"Mag.,"  or  "  Herodes."and  found  in  different  'forms  auZ!^ 
Rouen,  Laon,  Compiegne,  Strasburg,  Le  Mans,  Freisin.^n 
Bavar,a,  and  other  places.  Mr.  E.  K.  Chambers  suggests  that 
.«  kernel  .s  a  dramatized  Offertory.  It  was  a  c'u^om  t 
Chnst.an  kmgs  to  present  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh  ..t  the 

Roya ,  St.  James's-and  Mr.  Chambers  takes  «'  the  play  to  have 
served  as  a  substitute  for  this  ceremony,  when  no  k'n/ actual  y 
regnant   was    present."  5     Its    most   essential    features   were  the 
a^>earance  o     the  Star  of  Bethlehem   to  the  Magi,  and   thei 
offenng  of  the   mystic   gifts.     The   star,   bright    w.  h    candl 
hungjrom  the   roof  of  the  church,  and   was  sometimes  ma"e 

In  the  Rouen  version  of  the  play  it  is  ordered  that  on  the  dav 
o.  the  Ep.phany,  Terce  having  been  sung,  th^c.  clerics  robed  as 

the"' It  '7;'""  ''"  ^^"'  """"'  '"''  ^-'^''-'^  -"'el 

the  altar,  wuh  the.r  servants  beari,,.,  the  offerings  of  the  Ma.i 

Ihe   kmg  from   the  east,  p...„ting  to  the  starl.h    h,'        Sc 
exclaims : —  "^*» 


brig^:;:.;;- ""^ """'-  '""^''  ^'^'^  -^  «>-»  with  ..,.edi 


ng 


The  second  monarch  answers  : 
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And  the  third  : 

"Quem  vcnturumolim  prophetiacsienaveranf      /t       l 
•he  prophecies  of  o,d  had  pointed.,  "  ^    °  "'""  ^°"""« 

Then  the  Magi  kiss  one  another  and  together  sing  • 

gifts  :  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh  J"  '      "'"«  ""'°  "''» 

Antiphons  are  sung,  a  procession  is  formed  and  the  M-.^- 
a  certa,n  altar  above  which  an  image  of  th     vLl  hf '  f '" 
placed  with  a  lighted  sur  berbre  it.     Two  priLs    „  "^  1 

;c..nandb^S-r;:r::;^;:r3^r^^^ 

gifts,  eacn  with  a  few  pregnant  words  :— 
"  Suscipe   rex,  aurum.     (Receive,  O  King,  gold.)  " 

"  Mv Ir*  "  ""  ''^"-     (^"<=P^  -"-,  Thou  very  God  )  " 
Myrrham,  s.gnum  sepulturae.     (Myrrh,  the  sign  of  buTiahr  ^ 

mediaeval   drama        Ham"'  '"^    '"'^''"'''  P'^"  '"    ''''^ 

sufficiently  sur^tstl^r  ''^'"^      '"^  '^"''"^^"'^'^   "^^^o^  " 

Middle  Ages  E  HiHooe ''""  "'T  '''  P'^^^^'^"-  ^'"''''^ 
Auction  inL  the  Christ  Te:o:s";;:tfr^^^  '^"  '■"'^- 
necessary  to  dramatic  effect.     At  first  Her  7^,7''  '"""""P'^  "> 
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departed  home  by  another  wav .    K»  k      ■ 

tirades,  orders  the  slay  n/oTtL'  I  °"*  '"'°  ^'^^Ithirsty 

a  sword  and  brandS  f  i  Vhe  irXl' ''"'  '"  °"'^  '''^  '^"^^ 
standing  figure  in  the  drll        ?  ^"""^  '"  ^^"  '^e  out- 

In  the  Laon  «« Stella"  the  actual  murder  of  fh.  T 
represented,   the  symbolical  figure  o7Zll1  °"'"'' '^''' 

children  being  introduced.  The  plat  ^H  T""=  "'"  """ 
it  should  be  noted,  seem  at  fi^t  r  T  t  '^''"*°'^''°"  "^  Rachel, 
'■ttlc  piece  performeTprbLj;  J°Hoi:^^™^'  an  independent 
later  coalesced  with  the  «  StelH  "       ^  ^T""'^"^-'      '^'"'^ 

^^epherds,  and,  at  a  still^Lter^ t^  an:h  ;;:Xc::,lV'V': 
we  must  now  consider-the  "Prophetae"  "^    ''' 

AuIutleUgilLsrSs '"pa:  ^'=™Ti™«'y  ascribed  to  St. 
was°  used  In  Z^  c  I  ;h'ra:Vch  r"'  T  """'""  ''^^'"■^'' 
with  a  r'    roricalapneartoThT  ?"''"''''"•     ^'    ^S'"'' 

as  the  Messiah  iTp^^e  of    L^'"'  "'^  T'"'^  '^^  ^^^P'  J-- 
Ten  prophetsarem  d     to      le  t^      "        '""^  °""  "^"P'^'^^^- 
Pagans    are     calleT  up:?  ^^^  '  ;*^^:!'™^^^ 
Erythraean     Sibyl        The     J  Nebuchadnezzar    and     the 

character,  and  when  It.i         T    t"    '    "'^""^'^    ''-•"^'- 
and    the    propheT^  were    " trbi:  T    f  T'  ''''"'^  ''^^^'- 

.eat  oid%esta::t^XT;hel::\;:j;L^' -    -- 

An  extension  of  the  "  Pronli,.f,»  ••  i     Lt  ^ 

Norman  play  of  «  aL  "  I  TL  ""'  ""  ^"''"^"  «''  ^"S'"- 

with  Cain  and  Abet  an  'enir       k'T  "'"'  ^'^  ^^"'  '^^'"'"-^ 

In  the  other  direc!;onth::pr:l;e^^''"^ ''''''!  ''-'■'^"^• 
addition  of  the  "Stella"     It  /'^^''"^  ,  ^^  •"'^'ended   by  the 

cen..,y.  .„„,  ,,.,  ,„,  ^^„  ,„  ^  „„_  ,„;^  ^J^  ^^'-J^^.i.^n. 
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the  market-place,  and  to  be  played  not  only  by  the  clergy  but  by 
laymen.  This  change  had  extremely  important  effects  on  their 
character.  In  the  first  place  the  vulgar  tongue  crept  in.  As 
early,  possibly,  as  the  twelfth  century  are  the  Norman  "  Adam  " 
and  the  Spanish  "  Misterio  de  los  Reyes  Magos,"  the  former,  as 
we  have  seen,  an  extended  vernacular  "  Prophetae,"  the  latter,  a 
fragment  of  a  highly  developed  vernacular  "  Stella."  They  are 
the  first  of  the  popular  as  distinguished  from  the  liturgical  plays  ; 
they  were  meant,  as  their  language  shows,  for  the  instruction  and 
delight  of  the  folk  ;  they  were  not  to  be  listened  to,  like  the 
mysterious  Latin  of  the  liturgy,  in  uncomprehending  reverence, 
but  were  to  be  understanded  of  the  people. 

The  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  saw  a  progressive 
supplanting  of  Latin  by  the  common  speech,  until,  in  the  great 
cycles,  only  a  few  scraps  of  the  church  language  were  left  to  tell 
of  the  liturgical  origin  of  the  drama.  The  process  of  populariza- 
tion, the  development  of  the  plays  from  religious  ceremonial  to 
lively  drama,  was  probably  greatly  helped  by  the  goliards  or 
vagabond  scholars,  young,  poor,  and  fond  of  amusement,  who 
wandered  over  Europe  from  teacher  to  teacher,  from  monastery 
to  monastery,  in  search  of  learning.  Their  influence  is  shown 
not  merely  in  the  broadening  of  the  drama,  but  also  in  its  passing 
from  the  Latin  of  the  monasteries  to  the  language  of  the 
common  folk. 

A  consequence  of  the  outdoor  performance  of  the  plays  was 
that  Christmas,  in  the  northern  countries  at  all  events,  was  found 
an  unsuitable  time  for  them.  The  summer  was  naturally 
preferred,  and  we  find  comparatively  few  mentions  of  plays  at 
Christmas  in  the  later  Middle  Ages.  Whitsuntide  and  Corpus 
Christi  became  more  popular  dates,  especially  in  England,  and 
the  pieces  the.'  performed  were  vast  cosmic  cycles,  like  the  York, 
Chester,  Towneley,  and  "Coventry"  plays,  in  which  the 
Christmas  and  Epiphany  episodes  formed  but  links  in  an  immense 
chain  extending  from  the  Creation  to  the  Last  Judgment,  and 
representing  the  whole  scheme  of  salvation.  .  is  in  these 
Nativity  scenes,  however,  that  we  have  the  only  English 
renderings  of  the  Christmas  story  in  drama,9  and   though  they 
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Z'Z'tl  '"■'"™''  "*"  "  ">•  "'■"'"  f«'i-'  *  but  in  the 
lT„f       ^  !!''  '"  '*'  ""'^'■"2  -  ^'-y  the  feelings,  the  point  of 

ir  uX^'T^.  ''''=^""'-  '■"  -^^«^  -  t'^e^ativity  tha 
we  are  justified  .n  dealing  with  them  here  at  some  length. 

met;  of  conT  ^"":  '"""^'''  "  ""'=  '°  -««=«  ''«  ^'-ng«= 

and   spiritual        ;'"f  ''""'"'^  '"^='"  '*"''  C''""'-'  -aterialisdc 
and   spiritual,   which   was   the   actual    religion   of  the    folk    as 

Ssttlr  '''■  ^'"T^'"'  theo4ofthe'doctlt'a:j 
ChrtLZh^,       TT'"  "'  ''•'  '^"'"-     '^''^  popularizing  of 

gre"'^ZeriJ""H"""';T^^^^  P^"-^  ^^  '^"^ 

L„;   ^'"'"-       Ho^'cver  little  the  ethical  teaching  of  Tesus 

nto  a  Inv    '^'"^''"2*''^  =>PP~Fiated  by  the  neople  and  wrought 
.nto  a  many-coloured  polytheism,  a  true  reflection  of  their  minds 
bol       gi;ra:       h  ''-'"--— P°-es  of  the  spectatot 

o1Z2i:\t:tl:     7^  --^-t^'easant  things  li^c  a  bob 

j^pilsi^r-;it--!irt-t 

sur^sed^t"'  ""I''""'  playwrights,  it  may  safely  be  said,  are 
subjects.     To  Illustrate  their  way  of  handling  the  scenes  I  may 

and  ..  Dublin  in  ,5^8    wh  le  1.  it^  ""'"  ^~"  '^'"'""^'"'  ^^  ■"""■"  '"  ■45. 

..  v„io„.  pl.„.  between  Heaaud  .5^9!"       '        "     """  "  ''  """"""'  '"  f"""'' 
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gather  from  the  four  great  cycles  a  few  of  the  most  interesting 
passages. 

From  the  so-called  "  Ludus  Coventriae "  I  ulce  the  arrival  of 
Joseph  and  Mary  at  Bethlehem  ;  they  ask  a  man  in  the  street 
where  ihey  may  find  an  inn  : — 

"  Joseph.     Heyl,  wurchepful  sere,  and  good  day  ! 
A  ceteceyn  of  this  cyte  ye  seme  to  be  ; 
Of  herborwe  *  (For  spowse  and  me  I  yow  pray, 
ffor  trewly  this  woman  is  fful  wcrfi. 

And  fayn  at  reste,  sere,  wold  she  be  ; 

Wc  woldc  ffulfFyllc  the  byddynge  of  oure  emperourc, 
ffor  to  pay  tribute,  as  right  is  oure. 
And  to  kepe  ourcselfe  fFrom  dolowre, 
We  are  come  to  this  cyte. 

Cives.     Sere,  ostage  in  this  townc  know  I  non. 

Thin  wyfF  and  thou  in  for  to  slepe  ; 
This  cetc  is  besett  with  pepyl  every  won. 

And  yett  thci   ly  writhowte  fful  every  strete. 

Withinnc  no  v.alle,  man,  comyst  thou  nowth. 

Be  thou  onys  t  withinne  the  cytfi  gate  ; 
Onethys  |   in  the  strete  a  place  may  be  sowth, 

Theron  to  reste,  withowte  debate. 

Joseph.     Nay,  sere,  debate  that  wyl   I  nowth  ; 

Alle  suche  thyngys  passyn  my  powcre  : 
But  yitt  my  care  and  alle  my  thought 

Is  for  Mary,  my  dcrlynge  dere. 

A  !   svvete  wyff,  wat  xal  wc  do  ? 

Wiicr  xal   we  logge   this  nyght  ? 
Onto  the  ffadyr  of  heffne  pray  we  so. 

Us  to  kepe  ffro.n  every  wykkyd   whyt. 

Cives.     Good  man,  o  word  I    wyl  the  sey, 

It  thou  wylt  do  by  the  counsel  of  me  ; 
Yondyr  is  an  hous  of  haras  §  that  stant  be  the  wey, 

Araongc  the  bestys  herboryd  may  ye  be. 


i  ■ 


•   Lodging, 
t  Once. 


I   Scarcely. 

§   Horsct.      Houi  of  harai  =.  stable. 
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H  s  sone  ,„   my  wombe  forsothc  he  is  ;  '^         " 

the  Child,  saluting  Him  thus  :_  '^'"  '^""'"> 

"Hayle  n,y  lord  God  !  haylc  prince  of  pees  ' 
Hayc„yf,d,,^^„j  haylc  my  sone! 

Hayle  God  and  man  i„  erth  to  wonnc  !  >:= 

All  M,;  .J         "''''^  •'  """'gh  whos  myl.t 

All  th>s  worlde  was  first  be-gonne, 

merkncsst  and  light. 

Sone    as  I  am  sympill  sugett  of  thyne, 
VowchesafFe,  swete  sone  I  pray  the, 

Lj'in  7'''  '''  """^  '"  '''^f^J  "-y^  «'  'nine. 
And  ,n   th.s  poure  wede  to  arraie  the  ; 

A     ,  ,  Graunte  mc  thi  blisse  ! 

'^s  1  am  thy  modir  chosen  to  be 

in  sothfastnesse." 

Joseph,  who  has  gone  out  tn  ,,»»       i-  l 
dialogue  follows  :_  ^      "^  ''S''''  '""^"^'  *"'J    'his 


"Joseph. 
Mary, 
Joseph. 
Mary. 


Say    Marie  d  ,ghtir,  what  chere  with  the? 

^'S*^'  «°'^<=.  J05--P''.  as  has   been  ay 

O  Mane  .-what  swete  thyng  is  thai  on  thy  kne  ^ 
It  IS  my  sone,  the  soth  to  saye,  " 

that  is  so  gud. 
Wei  is  mc  I  bade  this  day, 
-^  to  se  this  foode  !  f 

Me  merueles  mekill  of  this  light 
i  hat  thus-gates  shynes  in  this  place 
I-or  suth  it  is  a  selcouth  §  sight  ' 


Joseph, 


*  Dwell. 
t  DarkncM. 


»3» 


J  Being. 

§  Won.lrrftjl. 


^Uk 


^ 
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Mary.     This  hase  he  ordind  of  his  grace, 
r-y  sone  so  ying, 
A  starne  to  be  schynyng  a  space 
at  his  bcring 

Jose^i.     Nowc  welcome,  floure  fairest  of  hcwc, 
I  shall  the  menske  *  with  mayne  and   myght. 
Hayle  !  my  maker,  hayle  Crist  Jesu  ! 
Hayle,  rial!  king,  roote  of  all  right  ! 

Hayle,  saueour. 
Hayle,  my  lorde,  lemerf  of  light, 

Hayle,  blessid  floure  ! 
Mary.     Nowe  lord  !  that  all  this  worlde  schall  wynne. 
To  the  my  sone  is  that   I  saye. 
Here  is  no  bedde  to  laye  the  inns, 
Thcrforc  ray  dcrc  sone,  I   the  prayc 

sen   it  is  soo. 
Here  in   this  cribbe  I  myght  the  lay 

betwene  ther  bestis  two. 
And  I  sail  happe  J  the,  myn  owne  dcrc  childc. 
With  such  clothes  as  we  haue  here. 
Josefi/-.     O  Marie  !  bcholde  thes  beestis  mylde. 
They  make  louyng  in  ther  mancre 
as  thei  wer  men. 
For-sothc  it  semes  wele  be  ther  chere 
tharc  lord  thei  ken. 
Mary.     Ther  lorde  thai  kcnne,  that  wate  I   weic 
They  worshippe  hym  with  myght  and  mayne  ;' 
The  wedir  is  coldc,  as  ye  may  feele, 
To  halde  hym  warmc  thei  are  full  fayne, 

with  thare  warrae  breth."'^ 

The  playwrights  arc  at  their  best  in  the  shepherd  scenes- 
indeed  these  are  the  most  original  parts  of  the  cycles,  for  here 
the  writers  found  little  to  help  them  in  theological  tradition,  and 
were  thrown  upon  their  own  wit.  In  humorous  dialogue  and 
naive  sentiment  the  lusty  burgesses  of  the  fifteenth  century  w.re 
thoroughly  at  home,  and  the  comedy  and  pathos  of  these  scenes 
must  have  been  as  welcome  a  relief  to  the  spectators,  from  the 

•  Wonhip.  t  Shcd,ier.  j  Wrap. 
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long-winded  solemnity  of  many  of  the  plays,  as  they  are   to 

modern   readers.     In  the   York    mysteries  the   shepherds   make 

uncouth  exclamations  at  the  song  of  the  angels  and  ludicrously 

try  to  .m-ate  it.     The  Chester  shepherds  talk  in  a  very  natural 

way  of  such  things  as  the  diseases  of  sheep,  sit  down  with  much 

rel«h  to  a  meal  of  "ale  of  Halton,"  sour  milk,  onions,  garlick 

and  leeks,  green  cheese,  a  sheep's  head  soused  in  ale,  and  other 

.tems;  then  they  call  their  lad  Trowle,  who  grumbles  because 

h.s  wages  have  not  been  paid,  refUses  to  eat,  wrestles  with  his 

masters  and  throws  them  all.     They  sit  down  discomfited  ;  then 

the  Star  of  Bethlehem  appears,  filling  them  with  wonder,  which 

grows  when  they  hear  the  angels'  song  of  "Gloria  in  excelsis." 

They  discuss  what  the  words  were-«glore,  glare  with  a  glee," 

or,      glon,  glory,  glorious,"  or,  "glory,  glory,  with  a  glo."     At 

length  they  go    to    Bethlehem,  and  arrived  at  the  stable,    the 

nrst  shepherd  exclaims: 

"  Sym,  Sjrm,  sickerlye 
Heart  I  see  Maryc, 
And  Jesus  Christe  faste  by. 
Lapped  in  haye."  "3 

Joseph  is  strangely  described  : 

"Whatever  this  oulde  man  that  heare  is. 
Take  heedc  howc  his  head  is  whore. 
His  beirde  is  like  a  buske  of  brcyer's. 
With  a  pounu  of  heaire  about  his  mouth  and  more."  u 

Their  gifts  to  the  Infant  are  a  bell,  a  flask,  a  spoon  to  eat 
pottage  with,  and  a  cape.  Trowle  the  servant  has  nought  to 
offer  but  a  pa.r  of  his  wife's  old  hose  ;  four  boys  follow  with 
presents  of  a  bottle,  a  hood,  a  pipe,  and  a  nut-hook.  Quaint  are 
the  words  of  the  last  two  givers  :— 

"The  Thirde  Boye. 
O,  noble  chiide  of  thee  ! 
Alas  !  what  have  I  for  thee. 
Save  only  my  pipe  ? 
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Elles  trewly  nuthinge. 
Were  I  in  the  rockes  or  in, 
I  couldc  make  this  pippe 
That  all  this  woode  should  ringe. 
And  quiver,  as  yt  were. 

The  Fturtb  Btje. 
Nowe,  childe,  although  thou  be  comon  from  God, 
And  be  God  thy  selfe  in  thy  manhoode. 
Yet  I  knowe  that  in  thy  childehoode 
Thou  wylte  for  sweete  meate  loke, 
To  pull  downe  aplei,  peares,  and  plumes, 
Oulde  Joseph  shall  not  nede  to  hurte  his  thombes. 
Because  thou  hast  not  pleintie  of  crombes, 
I  geve  thee  heare  my  nutthocke."  •» 

Let  no  one  deem  this  irreverent ;  the  spirit  of  this  adoration 
of  the  shepherds  is  intensely  devout ;  they  go  away  longing  to 
tell  all  the  world  the  wonder  they  have  seen  ;  one  will  become  a 
pilgrim ;  even  the  rough  Trowle  exclaims  that  he  will  forsake 
the  shepherd's  craft  and  will  beuke  himself  to  an  anchorite's 
hard  by,  in  prayers  to  "wache  and  wake." 

More  fiimous  than  this  Chester  '^Pastores"  are  the  two 
shepherd  plays  in  the  Towneley  cycle.''  The  first  begins  with 
racy  talk,  leading  to  a  wrangle  between  two  of  the  shepherds 
about  some  imaginary  sheep  ;  then  a  third  arrives  and  makes  fun 
of  them  both  ;  a  feast  follows,  with  much  homely  detail ;  they 
go  to  sleep  and  are  awakened  by  the  angelic  message ;  after 
much  debate  over  its  meaning  and  over  the  forctellings  of  the 
prophets — one  of  them,  strangely  enough,  quotes  a  Latin  passage 
from  Virgil — they  go  to  Bethlehem  and  present  to  the  Child  a 
"  lytyu  spruse  cofer,"  a  ball,  and  a  gourd-bottle. 

The  second  play  surpasses  in  humour  anything  else  in  the 
mediaeval  drama  of  any  countr  We  find  the  shepherds  first 
complaining  of  the  cold  and  the,  rd  lot ;  they  are  "  al  lappyd 
in  sorow."  They  talk,  almost  ..:  e  modern  Socialists,  of  the 
oppressions  of  the  rich  : — 

"  For  the  tylthe  of  our  landy  lyys  falow  as  the  floore, 
As  ye  ken. 
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We  ar  jo  htrnyd,* 

For-taxed  and   ramyd.f 
We  ar  mayde   hand-tamyU, 
With  thysc  gcntlery  men. 

Thus  thay  refc  {   us  our  rest,  Our  Lady  theym  wary  !  § 
These  men  that  ar  lorJ-fest.||   they  cause  the  ploghe  tary." 

To  these  shepherds  joins  himself  Mak,  a  thieving  neighbour. 
Going  to  sleep,  they  make  him  lie  between  them,  for  they  doubt 
his  honesty.  But  for  all  their  precautions  he  manages  to  steal 
a  sheep,  and  carries  it  home  to  his  wife.  She  thinks  of  an 
ingenious  plan  for  concealing  it  from  the  shepherds  if  they  visit 
the  cottage  seeking  their  lost  property  :  she  will  pretend  that  she 
is  in  child-bed  and  that  the  sheep  is  the  new-born  infant.  So  it 
is  wrapped  up  and  laid  in  a  cradle,  and  Mak  sings  a  lullaby. 
The  shepherds  do  suspect  Mak,  and  come  to  search  his  house ; 
his  wife  upbraids  them  and  keeps  them  from  the  cradle.  They 
depart,  but  suddenly  an  idea  comes  to  one  of  them  :— 

"  The  Fint  Shepherd.     Gaf  ye  the  chyld  any  rhyng  ? 
The  Second.      I  trow  not  oonc  (arthyng. 
The  Third.     Fast  agane  will   I  flyng, 
Abyde  ye  me  there.     [He gon  baik.] 
Mak,  take  it  to  no  grcfc,  if  1  com  to  thi  barne." 

Mak  tries  to  put  him  oft,  but  the  shepherd  will  have 
his  way  : — 

"Gyf  me  lefe  hym  to  kys,  and  lyft  up  the  clowtt. 
What  the  devill  is  this  ?  he  has  a  long  snowte." 

So  the  secret  is  out.  Mak's  wife  gives  a  desperate  explana- 
tion : — 

"He  was  takyn  with  an  elfe, 
r  saw  it  myself. 
When  the  clok   stroke  twclt 
Was  he  forshapyn." 


*  Crippled, 
t  Overreached. 


J   Deprive  of. 
§  Curie. 


Strong  in  lordliueit. 
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Naturally  this  avails  nothing,  and  her  husband  is  given  a 
good  tossing  by  the  shepherds  until  they  are  tired  out  and  lie 
down  to  rest.  Then  cumes  the  "  Gloria  in  excelsis  "  and  the 
call  of  the  angel  : — 

"  Ry»e,  hyrd  men  heynd  !  for  now  ii  he  borne 
That  shall  take  fro  the  feynd  that  Adam  had  lorne  : 
That  warloo*  to  >hcynd,f  this  nyght  is  he  borne, 
God  is  made  youre  freynd  :  now  at  this  morne 

He  behestys. 
At  Bedlem  go  se, 
Ther  lygys  that  fre  { 
In  a  cryb  fulle  poorely, 

Bctwyx  two  bestys." 

The  shepherds  wonder  at  the  song,  and  one  of  them  tries  to 
imitate  it ;  then  they  go  even  unto  Bethlehem,  and  there  follows 
the  quaintest  and  most  delightful  of  Christmas  carols  : — 

"  Primm  PatUr. 
Hail,  comly  and  clene. 

Hail,  yong  child  ! 
Hail,  maker,  as  I  mecne. 
Of  a  maden  so  milde ! 
Thou  has  war£d,§  I  wecnc. 

The  warlo  ||  so  wilde  ; 
The  fals  giler  of  teenjl" 
Now  goes  he  bcgilde. 
Lo  !  he  raerys,'  * 
Lo  !  he  laghSs,  my  swccing. 
A  welfare  meting ! 
I   have  holdcn  my  heting.tt 
Have  a  bob  of  cherys  ! 

Serundus  Pastor, 
Hail,  suiferan  Savioure, 

For  thou  has  us  soght  ! 
Hail,  frely{J  foyde§§  and  floiire. 

That  all  thing  has  wroght ! 


•   Wiiard. 

{   Noble  being. 

II  Warlock. 

••  Orowt  merry 

1  Shame. 

§  Cursed. 

H   Sorrow. 

tt  Promiae. 

tt   N...b!e. 

«8  Child. 
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Hail,   full  of   ftvourc. 

That   made  all  of  rioght ! 
Hail,  I    kneel  and   1  cowre. 
A  bird  have  I   liroght 
To  my  barne. 
H«il,  !    J  tini!  mop  !* 
Of  ourc  crtde  thou  arr   rrop;t 
I   wold  drink  on   thy  mp, 
f.itel  day  siarni-. 

Ttrtiui   Pastor. 

Hail,   Jerliiig  derc. 
Full    ,1  got^hed. 
I   prai    til   ;  h.    nere 

VVJici,   til  It   I   have  ned.-. 
Haii  !   swcr    is   .!i)    ^h'  'c  ;J 

My   hart  vvolde   bicde 
To  sec  tlicc   ;itt  here 
In  so  poorC  wcde, 
With  no  pennys. 
Hail  !   Put  forth   thy  dall  '§ 
I   bring  thee  bot  a   ball  ; 
Have  and  play  thee  with  all, 
And  go  to  the  tenis !  "'7 

The  charm  of  this  will  be  felt  by  every  reader ;  it  lies  i^-  > 
curious  incongruity— extreme  homeliness  joined  to  awe  ;  rh 
Infinite  is  contained  wifhin  the  narrowest  human  bounds  ;  God 
Himself,  the  Creator  and  Sustainer  of  the  universe,  a  weak 
helpless  child.  But  a  step  more,  and  all  would  have  been 
irreverence;  as  it  is  we  have  devotion,  human,  naive,  and 
touching. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  show  how  other  scenes  connected 
with  Christmas  are  handled  in  the  English  miracle-plays :  how 
Octavian  (Caesar  Augustus)  sent  out  the  decree  that  all  the 
world  should  be  taxed,  and  learned  from  the  Sibyl  the  birth  of 
Christ  ;  how  the  Magi  were  led  by  the  star  and  oftfered  their 
symbolic  gifts  ;  how  the  raging  of  the  boastful  tyrant  Herod,  the 
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Slaughter  of  the  Innocents,  and  the  Flight  into  Egypt  are 
treated  ;  but  these  scenes,  though  full  of  colour,  are  on  the  whole 
less  remarkable  than  the  shepherd  and  Nativity  pieces,  and  space 
forbids  us  to  dwell  upon  them.  They  contain  many  curious 
anachronisms,  as  when  Herod  invokes  Mahounde,  and  talks 
about  his  princes,  prelates,  barons,  baronets  and  burgesses.* 

The  religious  play  in  England  did  not  long  survive  the 
Reformation.  Under  the  influence  of  Protestantism,  with  its 
vigilant  dread  of  profanity  and  superstition,  the  cycles  were 
shorn  of  many  of  their  scenes,  the  performances  became  irregular, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  they  had  mostly  ceased 
to  be.  Not  sacred  story,  but  the  play  of  human  character,  was 
henceforth  the  material  of  the  drama.  The  rich,  variegated 
religion  of  the  people,  communal  in  its  expressiV  n,  tinged  every- 
where with  human  colour,  gave  place  to  a  sterner,  colder,  more 
individual  faith,  fearful  of  contamination  by  the  use  of  the 
outward  and  visible. 
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There  is  little  or  no  trace  in  the  vernacular  Christmas  plays 
of  direct  translation  from  one  language  into  another,  though 
there  was  some  borrowing  of  motives.  Thus  the  Christmas 
drama  of  t     :     lation  has  its  own  special  flavour. 

If  we  turn  to  France,  we  find  a  remarkable  fifteenth-century 
cycle  that  belongs  purely  to  the  winter  festival,  and  shows  the 
strictly  Christmas  drama  at  its  fulles-  development.  This  great 
mystery  of  the  "  Incarnacion  et  nativitd  de  nostre  saulveur  et 
redempteur  Jesuchrist "  was  performed  out-of-doors  at  Rouen 
in  1474,  an  exceptional  event  for  a  northern  city  in  winter-time. 
The  twenty-four  estab&s  or  "  mansions  "  set  up  for  the  various 
scenes  reached  across  the  market-place  from  the  "Axe  an.l 
Crown  "  Inn  to  the  "Angel." 

*  B"!''"  th.  N:,.ivity  play,  in  the  four  great  cycle,  there  e,i,„  a  "Shearmen  nn.l 
I  ..il<,r.  Piny  which  un,l„uble,lly  belongs  to  Covrnlry.  unlike  the  «  Lu.lu.  Coventriae  " 
wh«.e  onneclim,  with  that  town  i,,  ,0  ,ay  the  lea,l,  highly  .loubtful.  It  open,  with 
.  prologue  by  the  prophet  I.aiah,  an.l  in  a  .mail  .pace  pre«nts  the  event,  connects 
with  the  Incarnation  from  the  Annunciation  to  the  Murder  of  the  Innocent.  The 
Nativity  a„,l  .hephcr,,  ,cene.  have  le«  character  and  intere.t  than  tho.e  in  the  great 
cycles,  an.l  need  not  be  dealt  with  here  '» 
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After  a  prologue  briefly  explaining  its  purnose    fh.  „    . 
begins,  like    the  old   liturgical   plays,   with    .h'-  ''""'^ 

prophets;  then  follows  a  ^ene  "Hmr.  K  IT"^'  "^  '"^ 
ia-nting  his  fate,  and  atXi:  Hea^e^  Z  i;:  ^  ^''"-" 
or  mankind  is  discussed  and  the  Incarnation!:^  1^:^11;" 
the  Annunc-tion  and  the  Visitation  of  the  Virdn  the  fir  rA 
c  ose  .  T,e  second  day  opened  with  the  orlr.^  ^C  .  ^ 
ofthcworid-census.     The  edict  is  addressed  :-  ^^<^t"^'«" 

"A  tous  roys,  marquis,  dues  ct  contes, 
Con.iestables,  bailifs,  vicomtcs 
Kt  tous  autrcs  gcneralraent 
<;>ui  sont  dcsoubz  Ic  firmament." 

Joseph,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  command  of  Cyrenius    .overnnr 

"Joycusement,  la  garenio, 
Chantons  en  vcnant  a  la  vcille, 
Puisquc  nous  avons  la  bouteiile 
Nous  y  bcrons  jusqucs  a  bo." 

resignation.  '  ^'''^   ^"^P'*   "    *"»'    "'■" 

Us  !  vccy  bfcn  povrc  mcrricn 
Pour  cdificr  un  hostel 
Et  logis  a  ung  seigneur  tci. 
11  naistra  en   bien  povrc  place. 

Marit. 
n  plait  a  Dieu  qu'ainsy  sc  face. 

Oi.  sont  CCS  ch.-,n>hrcs  t.i„t   fourni.s 
Oc  Sarges,  de  Tapiccrics 
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Batns  d'or,  on  luyt  maintc  pierre, 
Rt  nates  miscs  sur  la  tcrre, 
Affin  que  Ic  froit  nc  niefface  ? 

Marii. 
"  plait  a  Dieu  qu'ainsy  sc  face. 
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Helas !  cy  gerra  povremcnt 
Lc  createur  du  firmamtnt 
Cclui  qui  fait  Ic  solcil  luire, 
Qui  fait  la  terrc  fruis  produire, 
«"'  tient  la  mer  en  son  espace. 

Marie. 
n  plait  a  Dicu  qu'ainsy  se  face." 

u;  1  .    ^  »""W!.  tne  rage  of  the  demons,  who  make  a 

h.dous  no.se;  fire  .ssues  from  the  nostrils  and  ey^  and  Tars  of 
Hell,  which  shuts  up  with  the  devils  within  it      And  .K        u 
angels  in  the  stable  worship  the  Child  Xus      Th^d  . 

ofttf  ^z  r "  -'"  --y  na^ir^^aiiTttrs;: 

of  the  people,  and  the  performance  ended  with  the  offering  of  a 
^Vlr^  ''  '''  ^-'-  ""-•'-  -  -    -ge^l: 
ccl!''  I'^^'Y"^'^"^^''^  ''"'■*'=  ^  '""^''  «"  the  English  love 
Drawling.     A  traditional  figure  is  the  shepherd  Rifflart  alwavs  -, 
::f  Fre^r     '"  '':  """'^  -ncdiaeval^lays  the  sh  pherds^: 
aica    elZ"'  '"V  "'"'"/"^  P^^^-  "^  the  Renaissance 
n"ed    in    ™o7  '"'°  ''^  P''^'"^^'  ^""-'  '"  ^  -ysterv 
introduced      As  might  be  expected,  anachronisms  often  occur  ■ 
^  peculiarly   p,,uant    instance    is   found   in  the   S.   Genev'^  J 

^  :  F^hrr  P*^"^  ^"^"""^  '"'  '  "'•^^  ''  /-in  Tr^r 
into  rrcnch  for  his  convenience. 
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„  ^"^''^^fP'f  of  French  Christmas  mysteries  are  the  s<«alled 
comed.es  of  the  Nativity,  Adoration  of  the  Kings,  Massacre 
ofthe  Innocents,  and  Flight  into  Egypt  contained  in  the 
Marguerites'  (published  in  1547)  of  Marguerite,  Queen  of 
Navarre,  sister  of  Francois  I.  Intermingled  with  the  traditional 
hgures  treated  more  or  less  in  the  traditional  way  are  personified 
abstractions  like  Philosophy,  Tribulation,  Inspiration^  Divine 
Intelligence,  and  Contemplation,  which  largely  rob  the  plays  of 
dramatic  effect      There  is  some  true  poetry  in  these  pieces  but 

place  the  ideas  of  Calvin  seem  to  show  themselves.^" 

The  French  mystery  began  to  fall  into  decay  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century.     It  was  attacked  on  every  side  :  by  the 
new  poets  of  the  Renaissance,  who  preferred  classical  to  Christian 
subjects  ;  by  the  Protestants,  who  deemed  the  religious  drama  a 
tr.fl.ng   with  the  solemn  truths  of  Scripture;  and  even  by  the 
oathohc  clergy,  who,  roused  to  greater  strictness  by  the  challenge 
"f  Protestantism,  found  the  comic  elements  in  the  plays  offensive 
and  dangerous,  and  perhaps  feared  that  too  great  familiarity  with 
the  Bible  as  represented  in  the  mysteries  might  lead  the  people 
into  heresy.-     Yet  we  hear  occasionally  of  Christmas  dramas  in 
f  rancc  m  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  centuries 
In   the  neighbourhood  of  Nantes,  for  instance,  a  play   of  the 
Nativity   by  Claude   Mac^e,   hermit,   probably    written    in    the 
seventeenth  century,  was  commonly  performed  in  the  first  half 
-f  the  nineteenth.-     At  Clermont  the  adoration  of  the  shepherds 
A-as  still  performed  in  ,7,8,  ...d  some  kind  of  representation  of 
the  scene  continued  in  the  ho.cse  of  Cambrai  until  1834,  when 
-t   was  forbidden   by   the   bishop.      In    the   south,    espedally  at 
Marseilles,  "pastorals  "  were  played  towards  the  ^nd  of  the  nine- 
teenth century;    they    had,  however,  largely   lost    their   sacred 
character,  and    had  become  a  kind  of  review  of  the  events   of 
the   year.»3      At  Dinan,    in  Brittany,  some  sort  of  Herod  play 
was  performed,    though    it  was  dying   out,    in    1886.      It    w« 
acted    by   young    men    on    the  Epiphany,    and    there    was    an 
.nnocent      whose  throat  they  pretended  to  cut  with  a  wo<Hlen 
sword. a4 
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An  interesting  summary  of  a  very  full  Nativity  play  performed 
in  the  churches  of  Upper  Gascony  on  Christmas  Eve  is  given  by 
Countess  Marti nengo-Cesaresco.^s  It  ranges  from  the  arrival  ot 
Joseph  and  Mary  at  Bethlehem  to  the  Flight  into  Egypt  and  the 
Murder  of  the  Innocents,  but  perhaps  the  most  interesting  parts 
arc  the  shepherd  scenes.  After  the  message  of  the  angel — a  child 
in  a  surplice,  with  wings  fastened  to  his  shoulders,  seated  on  a 
chair  drawn  up  to  the  ceiling  and  supported  by  ropes — the 
shepherds  leave  the  church,  the  whole  of  which  is  now  regarded 
as  the  stable  of  the  Divine  Birth.  They  knock  for  admittance, 
and  Joseph,  regretting  that  the  chamber  is  "so  badly  lighted," 
lets  them  in.  They  fall  down  before  the  manger,  and  so  do  the 
shepherdesses,  who  "deposit  on  the  altar  steps  a  banner  covered 
with  flowers  and  greenery,  from  which  hang  strings  of  small 
birds,  apples,  nuts,  chestnuts,  and  other  fruits.  It  is  their  Christ- 
mas offering  to  the  cur6  ;  the  shepherds  have  already  placed  a 
whole  sheep  before  the  altar,  in  a  like  spirit."  The  play  is  not 
mere  dumb-show,  but  has  a  full  libretto. 

A  rather  similar  piece  of  dramatic  ceremonial  is  described  by 
Barthd'lemy  in  his  edition  of  Durandus,'^  as  customary  in  the 
eighteenth  century  at  La  Villeneuve-en-Chevrie,  near  Mantes. 
At  the  Midnight  Mass  a  crkhe  with  a  wax  figure  of  the  Holy 
Child  was  placed  in  the  choir,  with  tapers  burning  about  it. 
After  the  "  Te  Deum  "  had  been  sung,  the  celebrant,  accom- 
panied by  his  attendants,  censed  the  c-riche,  to  the  sound  of  violins, 
double-basses,  and  other  instruments.  A  shepherd  then  pros- 
trated himself  before  the  crib,  holding  a  sheep  with  a  sort  of 
little  saddle  bearing  sixteen  lighted  candles.  He  was  followed  by 
two  shepherdesses  in  white  with  distaflfe  and  tapers.  A  second 
shepherd,  between  two  shepherdesses,  carried  a  laurel  branch,  to 
which  were  fastened  oranges,  lemons,  biscuits,  and  sweetmeats. 
Two  others  brought  great  pains-benits  and  lighted  candles  ;  then 
came  four  shepherdesses,  who  made  their  adoration,  and  lastly 
twenty-six  more  shepherds,  two  by  two,  bearing  in  one  hand  a 
candle  and  in  the  other  a  festooned  crook.  The  same  ceremonial 
was  practised  at  the  Offertory  and  after  the  close  of  the  Mass. 
All    was  done,  it  is  said,  with  such  piety   and   edification    that 
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St.  Luke's  words  about  the  Bethlehem  shepherds  were  true  of 
these  French  swains— they  "returned  glorifying  and  praising 
God  for  all  the  things  they  had  heard  and  seen." 

In  German  there  remain  very  few  Christmas  plays  earlier  than 
the  fifteenth  century.  Later  periods,  however,  have  produced 
a  multitude,  and  dramatic  performances  at  Christinas  have 
continued  down  to  quite  modern  times  in  German-speaicing 
parts. 

At  Oberufer  near  Pressburg—a  German  Protestant  village  in 
Hungary— some  fifty  years  ago,  a  Christmas  play  was  performed 
under  the  direction  of  an  old  farmer,  whose  office  as  instructor 
had  descended  from    father   to   son.     The    play    took    place   at 
intervals  of  from  three  to  ten  years  and  was  acted  on  all  Sundays 
and    festivals   from  Advent  to  the  Epiphany.      Great  care  was 
taken  to  ensure  the  strictest  piety  and  morality  in  the  actors,  and 
no  secular  music  was  allowed  in  the  place  during  the  season  for 
the    performances.     The  practices  began  as   early    as   October. 
On  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent  there  was  a  solemn  procession  to 
the  hall  hired  for  the  play.     First  went  a  man  bearing  a  gigantic 
star— he  was  called  the  "Master  Singer"— and  another  carrying 
a  Chnstmas-tree  decked  with  ribbons  and  apples ;  then  came  all 
the   actors,   singing    hymns.      There   was    no   scenery   and    no 
theatrical   apparatus    beyond  a  straw-seated  chair  and  a  wooden 
stool.     When  the  first  was  used,  the  scene  was  understood  to  be 
Jerusalem,  when  the  second,  Bethlehem.     The  Christmas  drama, 
immediately  preceded  by  an  Adam  and  Eve  play,  and  succeeded 
by  a  Shrove  Tuesday  one,  followed  mediaeval  lines,  and  included 
the  wanderings  of  Joseph  and  Mary  round  the  inns  of  Bethlehem, 
the  angelic  tidings  to  the  shepherds,  their  visit  to  the  manger,  the 
adoration    of    the     Three    Kings,   and    various    Herod    scenes. 
Protestant  influence  was  shown  by  the  introduction  of  Luther's 
"  Vom  Himmel  hoch,"  but  the  general  character  was  very  much 
that  of  the  old  mysteries,  and   the  dialogue   was  full  of  quaint 
naiveti.»7 

At  Brixlegg,  in    Tyrol,  as  late  as  1872  a  long  Christmas  play 
was  acted  under  Catholic  auspices  ;    some  of  its  dialogue  was  in 
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the  Tyrolese  patois  and  racy  and  humorous,  other  parts,  and 
particularly  the  speeches  of  Mary  and  Joseph — out  of  respect  for 
these  holy  personages — had  been  rewritten  in  the  eighteenth 
century  in  a  very  stilted  and  undramatic  style.  Some  simple 
shepherd  plays  are  said  to  be  still  presented  in  the  churches  of 
the  Saxon  Erzgebirge.** 

The  German  language  is  perhaps  richer  in  real  Christmas  plays, 
as  distinguished  from   Nativity  and   Epiphany  episodes  in  great 
cosmic  cycles,  than  any  other.      There  are  some  examples  in 
mediaeval  manuscripts,  but  the  most  interesting  are  shorter  pieces 
performed  in  country  places  in  comparatively  recent  times,  and 
probably  largely  traditional  in  subsunce.      Christianity  by  the 
fourteenth   century   had   at    last  gained   a   real    hold    upon    the 
German  people,  or  perhaps  one  should  rather  say  the  German 
people  had  laid  a  strong  hold  upon  Christianity,  moulding  it  into 
something  veiy  human  and  concrete,  materialistic  often,  yet  not 
without   spiritual  significance.      In   cradle-rocking  and   religious 
dancing  at  Christmas  the  instincts  of  a  lusty,  kindly  race  expressed 
themselves,  and  the  same  character  is  shown  in  the  short  popular 
Christmas  dramas  collected  by  Weinhold  and  others,"9     Many  of 
the  little  pieces — some  are  rather  duets  than  plays — were  sung  or 
acted  in  church  or  by  the  fireside  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
perhaps  even  now  may  linger  in  remote  places.      They  are  in 
dialect,  and  the  rusticity  of  their  language  harmonizes  well  with 
their  naive,  homely  sentiment.     In  them  we  behold  the  scenes  of 
Bethlehem  as  realized  by  peasants,  and  their  mixture  of  rough 
humour   and    tender  feeling  is  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the 
subject. 

One  is  made  to  feel  very  vividly  the  amazement  of  the  shepherds 
at  the  wondrous  and  sudden  apparition  of  the  angels  : — 


"Riepl.     Woas  is  dat  fiJr  a  Getummel, 
1  verstch  mi   nit  m  d'Welt. 

Jorgl.    U  den  heunt  cingfalln  der  Himmcl, 
Flcugn  crEiigcln  auf  unserm  Feld  f 

R-  Thuen  Sprang  macha 

J-  Von  oben  acha  ! 
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*.     I  turft  das  Ding  nit  noecha  thoan, 
that  mir  brcchn  Hal»  und  Boan."**' 

The  cold  is  Iceenly  brought  home  to  us  when  they  come  to  the 
manger : —  /  »  ^ 


"J- 


R. 


7- 


Mei  Kind,  kanst  kei  Herberg  finden  ? 
MuMt  so  viel  Frost  leidcn  schoan. 
Ligst  du  under  kalden  Windeln  ! 
Lagts  ihm  doch  a  Gwandl  can  ! 
Machtj  ihm  d'FOsss  ein, 
Hallts  in  zue  fein  ! "  f  3" 


Very  homely  are  their  presents  to  the  Child  :— 

"Ein  drei  Eier  und  cin  Butter 
Bringen  wir  auch,  nemt  es  an  ! 
Einen  Han  zu  einer  Suppen, 
Wanns  die  Mutter  kochen  kann. 
Gicssts  ein  Schraalz  drein,  wirds  wol  guet  sein. 
Weil  wir  sonsten  gar  nix  han, 
Sind  wir  sclber  armc  Hirten, 
Nemts  den  guten  Willen  an."  { 3» 

One  of  the  dialogues  ends  with  a  curious  piece  of  ordinary 
human  kmdimess,  as  if  the  Divine  nature  of  the  Infant  were 
quite  forgotten  for  the  moment:— 

"7.     Bleib  halt  fcin  gsund,  niein  kloans  Liebl, 
Wannst  woas  braurhst,  so  komm    '(.•  mir. 


7-     Pfaet  di  Gflt  halt ! 

*  "l'"^',     ^'*  "  ""'"  """  "•     ^*"y«''i"B  «""•  •«  itrange  to  me  I 

J^rgl.    Have  the  heaven,  fallen  to-day  ;  are  the  angel,  flying  over  our  field  i 


t 


R. 

7- 

K. 

"J. 
R. 
J. 


They  are  leaping 
Down  from  above, 

I  couldn't  do  the  thing  ;  'twoul.l  break  my  neck  and  legs  " 
My  child,  can.t  find  no  lodging  ?     Must  Thou  bear  ,uch  fro.t  and  cold  f 
Thou  l„.t  in  cold  .waddling-clothe.  !     Come,  put  .  garment  about  Him  I 
Cover  Hia  feet  up  (  wrap  Him  up  delicately  !" 
«  T'"'«.'Sr.  >n.l  ,ome  butter  we  bring,  too  j  deign  to  accept  k  !     A  fowl  to  make 
«me  broth   ,f  Thy  mother  can  cook   it-put  .ome  dripping  in,  and  'twill  k  ^d 
i^'c.u.e  we've  nothing  el«-we  are  but  poor  U,epheru.— ccep,  our  goodwill." 
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ii^ 


illl 


ill 


fit 

If' 


R.     war  Fein  gross  bald  ! 

y.     lUnnit  in  mcin  Dicnit  stchcn  cin, 

W«nn  darzu  wirst  gross  gnue  sein."  *  " 

Far  more  interesting  in  their  realism  and  naturalness  are  these 
little  plays  of  the  common  folk  than  the  elaborate  Christmas 
dramas  of  more  learned  German  writers,  Catholic  and  Lutheran, 
who  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  became  increasing! y 
stilted  and  bombastic. 

The  Italian  religious  drama  34  evolved  somewhat  differently  from 
that  of  the  northern  countries.  The  later  thirteenth  century  saw 
the  outbreak  of  the  fanaticism  of  the  Flagellants  or  Battuti,  vast 
crowds  of  people  of  all  classes  whi)  went  in  procession  from  church 
to  church,  from  city  to  city,  scourging  their  naked  bodies  in  terror 
and  repentance  till  the  blood  flowed.  When  the  wild  enthusiasm 
of  this  movement  subsided  it  left  enduring  traces  in  the  foundation 
of  lay  communities  throughout  the  land,  continuing  in  a  more 
sober  way  the  penitential  practices  of  the  Flagellants.  One  ot 
their  aids  to  devotion  was  the  singing  or  reciting  of  vernacular 
poetry,  less  formal  than  the  Latin  hymns  of  the  liturgy,  and 
known  as  laudeA  These  laude  develope!  a  more  or  less  dramatic 
form,  which  gaine<^  the  name  of  divozijm. I  They  were,  perhaps 
(though  not  certainly,  for  there  seems  to  have  been  another  tra- 
dition derived  from  the  regular  liturgical  drama),  the  source  from 
which  sprang  the  gorgeously  produced  sacre  rappresentazioni  of 
the  fifteenth  century. 

The  sacre  rappresentazioni  corresponded,  though  with  consider- 
able differences,  to  the  miracle-plays  of  England  and  France. 
Their  great  period  was  the  fifty  years  from   1470  to  1520,  and 

'  "J.  The  best  of  health  to  thee  ever,  my  little  ilcar  j  when  thou  wantest  anythiiii:, 
come  to  me. 

y,     God  keep  thee  ever  ! 

R.     Grow  up  fine  and  tall  soon  ! 

J.     I'll  take  thee  into  service  when  thou'rt  big  enough." 

t  Jacopone  da  ToHi,  whose  Christmas  songs  we  have  already  coiiiidereil,  was  probably 
connected  with  the  movement. 

{  An  interesting  and  pathetic  Chriitmas  example  it  given  by  Si^nor  D'Anrom  :ti  hi 
"Origin!  del  Teatro  in  Italia." 
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Among  the  texts  given  by  D'Ancona  in  hi,  collection  of  .acr, 

v.gorous.     It  cannot  compare,  for  character  and  humour,  with 

d  I  Farucchio  Nenco  d,  Pucchio,  Randello,  Nencietto,  Giordano, 
and  Falconcello,  are  at  least  meant  to  have  a  certain    usticity  a 
hey  feast  on  bread  and  cheese  and  wine,  play  to  the  Sa  b  r'on 
g^pe  or  wh.stle,  and  offer  humble  presents  like  apples  and 

and^ehe  Murder  of  the  Innocents,  are  not  intrilcally  of  ^Z 

It  is  possible  that  this  play  may  have  been  the  spectacle 
performed  .n  Florence  in  ,466,  as  recorded  by  MacLeuT 
t.>  g.ve  men  something  to  take  away  their  thoughts  from 
tZ  f  """  'i  "  ""^"^""'^  ''^  '^"-■"^  °f  'he  three  uZ 
Nanvty  of  Chnst.  and  it  was  of  so  great  pomp  and  magn.ncene 
that  .t  kept  the  whole  city  busy  for  several  months  in  arranging 
and  prepanng  it."  37  -"igmg 

An  earlier  record  of  an  Italian  pageant  of  the  Magi  is  this 

::  MiLt  "l;^''''  ^^'--  ^^'-^  °^  -^^  -^  p^e 

"There  were  three  king,  crowned,  on  great  horses,  .         and  an 
xcced.ng  great  train.     And  there  was  a  golden  star  run  ing  throu^^ 
the  a.r,  wh.ch  went  before  these  three  kings,  and  they  came  to  ^S 
columns  of  San  Lorenzo,  where  was  K.ng  Herod  in  effi^wi  h    h 
scnbes  and  w.sc  men      And  they  were  seen  to  ask  King  Herod  wher 
th    '  h"1     m'^u  '"■'"«  '"""''  °^"  --y  b-^^  'hey  answerei 

r  ?  ,.    '"^  ^"''"^  '^'''  '^"''^  'h^"  kings,  crowned  with 

golden  crowns,  hold.ng  in  their  hands  golden  cups  ^th  gold,  Lcen^ 
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and  myrrh,  came  to  the  church  of  Sant*  Eustorgio,  the  star  preceding 
them  through  the  air,  ...  and  a  wonderful  train,  with  resounding 
trumpets  and  horns  going  before  them,  with  apes,  baboons,  and 
divcrre  kinds  of  animals,  and  a  marvellous  tumult  of  people.  There 
at  the  side  of  the  high  altar  was  a  manger  with  ox  and  ass,  and  in  the 
manger  was  the  little  Christ  in  the  arms  of  the  Virgin  Mother.  And 
those  kings  offered  gifts  unto  Christ ;  then  they  were  seen  to  sleep, 
and  a  winged  angel  said  to  them  that  they  should  not  return  by  the 
region  of  San  Lorenzo  but  by  the  Porta  Romana  ;  which  also  was 
done.  There  was  so  great  a  concourse  of  the  people  and  soldiers  and 
ladies  and  clerics  that  scarce  anything  like  it  was  ever  beheld.  And  it 
was  ordered  that  every  year  this  festal  show  should  be  performed."  38 

How  suggestive  this  is  of  the  Magi  pictures  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  with  their  gorgeous  eastern  monarchs  and  retinues  of 
countless  servants  and  strange  aninuls.     No  other  story  in  the 
New  Testament  gives  such  opportunity  for  pageantry  as  the  Magi 
scene.     All   the   wonder,  richness,  and   romance  of  the  East, 
all   the  splendour  of  western  Renaissance   princes    could   law- 
fully be  introduced  into  the  train  of  the  Three  Kings.     With 
Gentile  da  Fabriano  and   Benozzo  Gozzoli    it  has  become  a 
magnificent    procession;    there  are    trumpeters,  pages,  jesters, 
dwarfs,  exotic  beasts— all  the  motley,  gorgeous  retinue  of  the 
monarchs  of  the  time,  while  the  kings  themselves  are  romantic 
figures   in   richest   attire,   velvet,   brocade,   wrought    gold,  and 
jewels.     It  may  be  that  much  of  this  splendour  was  suggested 
to  the  painters  by  dramatic  spectacles  which  actually  passed  before 
their  eyes. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  Spanish  «  Mystery  of  the  Magi 
Kings,"  a  mere  fragment,  but  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  historian 
of  the  drama  as  one  of  the  two  earliest  religious  plays  in  a  modern 
European  language.  Though  plays  are  known  to  have  been 
performed  in  Spain  at  Christmas  and  Easter  in  the  Middle  Ages,39 
we  have  no  further  texts  until  the  very  short  « Representation 
of  the  Birth  of  Our  Lord,"  by  Gomez  Manrique,  Seiior  de 
ViUazopeque  (1412-91),  acted  at  the  convent  at  Calabazanos, 
of   which    the  author's  sister  was    Superior.     The  characters 
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sTtohtr'  '1'  """^'1'  ^''  J°"P'''  5^-  Gabriel.  St.  Michael, 
St.  Raphael,  another  angel,  and  three  shcpherds.4o 

the  inflt      ^^' v'P'r*  °'  '^'  Renaissance,  and  particularly  by 

he  influence  of  V.rg.l,  is  Juan  del  E.cina  of  Salamanca  (iL- 

1534  ,  court  poet   to   the  Duke  of  Alba,  and  author  of  two 

^  the  names  of  the  Evangelists,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and 
John,  and   are  curiously  mixed   personages,  their  v^ords  being 

and  half  sayngs  proper  only  to  the  authors  of  the  Gospels.     It 

re  h«,c,  and  .n  eed  resembles  the  English  and  French  p  sto.ai 
^nes.  The  shepherds  grumble  about  the  weather-, t  has 
been  ram.ng  for  two  months,  the  floods  are  terrible,  and  no 
fonls  or  bndges  are  left ;  they  talk  of  the  death  of  a  sacristan 
a  fine  s.nger  ;  and  they  play  a  game  with  chestnuts  ;  then  omes' 
he  angel-whom  one  of  them  calls  a  'Smartly  dressed  laT" 
(iarzonr.plca^)-.to  tell  them  of  the  Birth,  and     hey  go  to 

Infinitely  more  ambitious  is  "The  Birth  of  Christ "4:1  by  the 
great    Lope    de   Vega    (1562-1635).     It    opens    in    Paradise 
.mmedutely  after   the   Creation,  and  ends  w'ith   the  ado^a  o"' 
of   he  Three  Kmgs.     Full  of  allegorical  conceits  and  personified 
qualuies,   u   will    hardly   please    the    taste  of    moder^^inds 
Another  work  of  Lope's,  "The   Shepherds  of  Bethlehe<'  a 
long  pastoral  m   prose  and  verse,  published   in  1612,  conuin^ 
am.d  many  incongruities,  some  of  the  best  of  his  shorter  poems 
one  lulhby  sung  by  the  Virgin  in  a  palm-grove  while  heS 
sleeps,  has  been  thus  translated  by  Ticknor  :— 

"Holy  angels  and  blest. 

Through  these  palms  as  yc  sweep, 
Hold  their  branches  at  rest. 
For  my  babe  is  asleep. 

And  ye  Bethlehem  palm-trees. 
As  stormy  winds  rush 
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In  tempest  and  fury, 

Your  angry  noise  hush  ; 
Move  gently,  move  gently. 

Restrain  your  wild  sweep  ; 
Hold  your  branches  at  rest. 

My  babe  is  asleep. 

My  babe  all  divine. 

With  earth's  sorrows  oppressed, 
Seeks  in  slumber  an  instant 

His  grievings  to  rest  ; 
He  slumbers,  he  slumbers, 

O,  hush,  then,  and  keep 
Your  branches  all  still. 

My  babe  is  asleep  !  "43 


Apart  from  such  modern  revivals  of  the  Christmas  drama  as 
Mr.  Laurence  Housman's  "Bethlehem,"  Miss  Buckton's 
"Eager  Heart,"  Mrs.  Percy  Dearmer's  "The  Soul  of  the 
World,"  and  similar  experiments  in  Germany  and  France,  a 
genuine  traditicn  has  lingered  on  in  some  parts  of  Europe  into 
modern  times.  We  have  already  noticed  some  French  and 
German  instances;  to  these  may  be  added  a  few  from  other 
countries. 

In  Naples  there  is  no  Christmas  without  the  "Cantata  dei 
pastori " ;  it  is  looked  forward  to  no  less  than  the  Midnight 
Mass.  Two  or  three  theatres  compete  for  the  public  favour  in 
the  performance  of  this  play  in  rude  verse.  It  begins  with  Adam 
and  Eve  and  ends  with  the  birth  of  Jesus  and  the  adoration  of 
the  shepherds.  Many  devils  are  brought  on  the  stage,  their 
arms  and  legs  laden  with  brass  chains  that  rattle  horribly.  Awful 
are  their  names,  Lucifero,  Satanasso,  Belfegor,  Belzebu,  &c. 
They  not  only  tempt  Adam  and  Eve,  but  annoy  the  Virgin  and 
St.  Joseph,  until  an  angel  comes  and  frightens  them  away.  Two 
non-Biblical  figures  are  introduced,  RazzuUo  and  Sarchiapone, 
who  are  tempted  by  devils  and  aided  by  angels.44  In  Sicily  too 
the  Christmas  play  still  lingers  under  the  name  of  Pastora/eAS 
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A  nineteenth-century  Spanish  survival  of  the  "Stella"  is 
described  in  Fernan  Caballero's  sketch,  "La  Noche  de  Navidad.'^s 
At  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  the  village  church,  according  to 
this  account,  images  of  the  Virgin  and  St.  Joseph  were  placed, 
with  the  Holy  Child  between  them,  lying  on  straw.  On  either 
side  knelt  a  small  boy  dressed  as  an  angel.  Solemnly  there 
entered  the  church  a  number  of  men  attired  as  shepherds,  bearing 
their  offerings  to  the  Child  ;  afterwards  they  danced  with  slow 
and  dignified  movements  before  the  altar.  The  shepherds  were 
followed  by  the  richest  men  of  the  village  dressed  as  the  Magi 
Kings,  mounted  on  horseback,  and  followed  by  their  train. 
Before  them  went  a  shining  star.  On  reaching  the  church  they 
dismounted  ;  the  first,  representing  a  majestic  old  man  with 
white  hair,  offered  incense  to  the  Babe  ;  the  others,  Caspar  and 
Melchior,  myrrh  and  gold  respectively.  This  was  done  on  the 
feast  of  the  Epiphany. 

A  remnant  possibly  of  the  « Stella "  is  to  be  found  in  a 
Christmas  custom  extremely  widespread  in  Europe  and  surviving 
even  in  some  Protestant  lands— the  carrying  about  of  a  star  in 
memory  of  the  Star  of  Bethlehem.  It  is  generally  borne  by  a 
company  of  boys,  who  sing  some  sort  of  carol,  and  expect  a  gift 
in  return. 

The  practice  is— or  was— found  as  far  north  as  Sweden.  All 
through  the  Christmas  season  the  "star  youths"  go  about  from 
house  to  house.  Three  are  dressed  up  as  the  Magi  Kings,  a 
fourth  carries  on  a  stick  a  paper  lantern  in  the  form  of  a  six- 
pointed  star,  made  to  revolve  and  lighted  by  candles.  There  are 
also  a  Judas,  who  bears  the  purse  for  the  collection,  and, 
occasionally,  a  King  Herod.  A  doggerel  rhyme  is  sung,  telling 
the  story  of  the  Nativity  and  offering  good  wishes.47  In 
vay  and  Denmark  processions  of  a  like  character  were 
formerly  known.48 

In  Normandy  at  Christmas  children  used  to  go  singing  through 
the  village  streets,  carrying  a  lantern  of  coloured  paper  on  a  long 
osier  rod.49  At  Pleudihen  in  Brittany  three  young  men  repre- 
senting the  Magi  sang  carols  in  the  cottages,  dressed  in  their 
holiday  clothes  covered  with  ribbons.So 
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In  England  there  appears  to  be  no  trace  of  the  custom,  which 
is  hp-vever  found  in  Gerniany,  Austria,  Holland,  luly,  Bohemia, 
Roumania,  Poland,  and  Russia.S' 

In  Thuringia  a  curious  carol  used  to  be  sung,  telling  how 
Herod  tried  to  tempt  the  Wise  Men — 

"'Oh,  good   Wise    Men,  come  in   and  dine; 
I   will  give  you    both  beer  and  wine. 
And   hay  and  straw  to  make  your  bed. 
And  nought  of  payment  shall  be  said.'" 

But  they  answer  : — 

"*Oh,   no!  oh,   no!   we   must  away, 
We  seek  a   little  Child  to-day, 
A  little  Child,  a  mighty  King, 
Him  who  created  everything.'  "  i' 


d 
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In  Tyrol  the  *'  star-singing  "  is  very  much  alive  at  the  present 
day.  In  le  Upper  Innthal  three  boys  in  white  robes,  with 
blackened  feces  and  gold  paper  crowns,  go  to  every  house  on 
Epiphany  Eve,  one  of  them  carrying  a  golden  star  on  a  pole. 
They  sing  a  carol,  half  religious,  half  comic— almost  a  little 
drama— and  are  given  money,  cake,  and  drink.  In  the  Ilsethal 
the  boys  come  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  presents  are  given  them  by 
well-to-do  people.  In  some  parts  there  is  but  one  singer,  an  old 
man  with  a  white  beard  and  a  turban,  who  twirls  a  revolving 
star,  A  remarkable  point  about  the  Tyrolese  star-singers  is  that 
before  anything  is  given  them  they  arc  told  to  stamp  on  the 
snowy  fields  outside  the  houses,  in  order  to  promote  the  growth 
of  the  crops  in  summer.53 

In  Little  Russia  the  "  star  "  is  made  of  pasteboard  and  has  a 
transparent  centre  with  -  picture  of  Christ  through  which  the 
light  of  a  candle  shines.  One  boy  carries  the  star  and  another 
twirls  the  points,54  In  Roumania  it  is  made  of  wood  and 
adorned  with  fril'*  and  little  bells.  A  representation  of  the 
"  mangsr,"  illuminated  from  behind,  forms  the  centre,  and  the 
star  also  shows  pictures  of  Adam  and  Eve  and  angeIs.S5 
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A  curious  traditional   drama,  in  which  pagan  elements  seem 
to  have  mmgled  with  the  Herod  story,  is  still  performed  by  the 
Roumanians   during    the    Christmas    festival.       It    is   called    in 
Wallachia    "Vicleim"    (from    Bethlehem),    in     Moldavia    and 
Transylvania  "  Irozi »  (plural  from  /m/=  Herod).     At   least  ten 
persons  %urc   in  it:    "Emperor"    Herod,   an    old   grumbling 
monarch  who  speaks  in  harsh   tones  to  his  followers  ;  an   officer 
and  two  soldiers  in  Roman  attire  ;  the  three  Magi,  in  Oriental 
garb,  a  child,  and  "two  comical  figures— the />a/«/a  (the  clo^vn) 
and  the  mo^ul,  or  old  man,  the  former  in  harlequin 'accoutrenent 
the  latter  with  a  mask  on  his  face,  a  long   beard,  a  hunch  on  his 
back,  and  dressed   in  a  sheepskin   with  the  wool  on   the  outside. 
The  plot  of  the  play  is  quite  simple.     The  officer  brings  the 
news  that  three  strange  men  have  been  caught,  going  to  Bethle- 
hem to  adore  the  new-born  Messiah  ;  Herod  orders  them  to  be 
shown  .n  :  they  enter  singing  in  a  choir.     Long  dialogues  ensue 
between  them  and  Herod,  who  at  last  orders  them  to  be  taken  to 
prison.     But  then  they  address  the  Heavenly  Father,  and  shout 
imprecations  on  Herod,  invoking  celestial  punishment  on  him  at 
which  unaccountable  noises  are  heard,  seeming  to  announce  the 
fulfilment  of  the  curse.     Herod  falters,  begs  the  Wise  Men's 
forgiveness,  putting  ofFhis  anger  till  more  opportune  times.     The 

Wise  Men  retire Then  a  child   is  introduced,  who   goes 

on  his  knees  before  Herod,  with  his  hands  on  his  breast,  ask- 
ing   pity.      He  gives  clever  answers  to   various  questions   and 
foretells  the  Christ's  future  career,  at  which   Herod  stabs  him 
The  whole  troupe  now  strikes  up  a  tune  of  reproach  to  Herod 
who  falls  on  his  knees  in  deep  repentance."     The  play  is  some- 
times performed  by  puppets  instead  of  living  actors  s6 

Chnstnas  plays  performed  by  puppets  are  found  in  other 
countries  too.  In  Poland  "during  the  week  between  Christmas 
and  New  Year  is  shown  the  Jaulki  or  manger,  a  travelling  series 
of  scenes  rom  the  life  of  Christ  or  even  of  modern  peaLts,  a 
small  travelling  puppet-theatre,  gorgeous  with  tinsel  and  candles 
and  something  like  our  '  Punch  and  Judy  '  show.  The  market- 
er fu  ^"^"^'f  P«'%  ^t  "ight,  is  a  very  pretty  spectacle,  its 
sidewalks  all  lined  with  these  glittering  Jaselki."s7      In  Madrid 
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by  Mada„,e  Calder"   de  ,aT        •''  '^  "^•^'^^"  ^^^^^ed 

V'>g'n  and  St.  Joseph  in  BethTh  "'^'^  ""^  ^^"''«""g«  of  the 
e.ght  days  these  w:^d^4T^^^^  L"  ^^.^  °^  -P^'  For 
posaJas  were  represented      On  PK  ^t.*^""  '°  ^'''^  '^•^''•^"t 

"a  hghted  cand^was  nut  i2   ^^TT  ^''^  ^'^'^  ^''^^  "'^"^or, 
a  sort  of  partyranTa  nro  '  ^"'^  °^"'^''  '^''^  f**"'^  --  a 

-ched  :„  th'iTh  hToTr  ^-  rt'r^  '^  ^^°'  -^'■^'' 

the  proce^ion.  '  At  k  he  ""'  ''*"''  "  angels,  joined 
door,  and  a  shower  of  L  "orkll  '''"T  ''''"  "P  '^^^^  « 

/suppose  to  represent  tht7rn7ortrranS.r  ^"^  "^^^^ 
'ad.es  appeared,  dressed  to  represent  th/rK. '  ?  "^  ^'°"P  "'^ 
voices,  supposed  to  be  th^ZT^  shepherds.  .  .  .  Then 

hymn,  in'w'SIch  the^egTed    rof  alt  ^"^^^  "^  ^ 

night  was  cold  and  dark  thft  rh.  -^  m  "'  ""^'"^  *''**  »he 
prayed  for  a  night's  shelter  A  T  ''^T  ^"''  ^"'  ^''^  ^''^^X 
refused  admittance      S!th  T  °'  '°'"'  ^'•°'»  ^'^bin 

at  length  declared  hafsratthTd"";  T"^^'  '''^^^-'  -^ 
night,  and  had  not  whe^  o  t ter  I  V'"  ""^'^"'^  '"  ^"^ 
Heaven  ?     At  this  name  rL  ^     ^  '''^'  ^*'  ''"^  Q"«"  of 

the  Holy  Family^rr:dX^,  Thj''™-  ^^^  "P^".  and 
pretty  :  a  ««,/;„,>„,,  75  "^1  J^^  ^«"«  «"thin  was  very 

in  her  arms.  A  'naV  ^"1°^*''^  ^«g«'«  held  a  waxen  baby 

placed  it  in  ll  cj^  :".  1'  ''''  ^™'"  ^"^  -^«'  -^ 
returned  to  the  dra^n^  't  ^"'^^^'°'"P'""'•  ^^  ^''- 
danced  tillsupper-trme  "^Trr  ^ ''^'P'"'^'  '^^  ^"'  -^ 
I'ttle  more  than  a  « Society  "  gal  °""*  ^"™'  ''^^""'^  ^° 
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appeal  .,f  the  Feast  of  t  e  Nat    it       '"';  k"T  '"   ''"■'  ''^•^""•'^ 
as  it  is  felt  to-day  even  b^m  d  H." '"  ''■"'^  '"  "'^'  '"''^^ 

historical  truth  of  the  story  i^^^  "         "'  ""  ^^''^  '"  '^^ 

Tu  .  y  '*  <^"""nemoratcs. 

This  appeal  of  Christmas  seems  to  lie  in   »K  •         . 

modes  of  Mi,,^  ^hich  may  be  c^.^cd     h  ,  ""'""  "^  ^^° 

mptical  spirit.      Th.     ^  W  X;,      K      ,  '""'^  '^''■"  ^"'^   ''^'^ 

simple,  human  joyou..  1  T7l  ^'  '"'-"  ""^^•^'''''"'1  '^- 
t^e  kindly.  intLr:^tonV:tVh^'^^^f"'  r^--^-' 
cradle  of  the  Christ  Child  Vlr  ,^  ^'"''"'"'^  ''"""'^  'he 
adapted  to  a  sacred  hem^^  T  '""'■'"'"'  ^'"-'  ^-'^  -"g 
kindliness,  norof  semren";:^ "'^  k'  '"I  ""'•     ''^''"  ^  -"-  "' 

'h-  old^songs  givcT^t  r^h'^ffoT^^^^^  ^n'"^' 

«ere  more  truly  comrad™   ™         ,      ,    ?  •"*'  '"'8  '>"•" 

-d„  modern  inVZLtm         '     ""'''  '"'■  ""^"''"  """  - 

b-rsc  of  light  and  „„.  '  f  '  "'     °'  ''"  ''="  ^".  ""J  Ihe  jr.^, 

journey  ,„Lthl.hcmXt..rh        "  r''^  "'"•  °^  '"- 
«"P.  in  the  rude  mangeT  li„  "  of  r"      "'.'^'"''',""  ""•™'^ 

^»  Of  the  field  to  the'chr- ^r::::,-:  o7ii  :d^"^'  *' 

vast,  ,00  modern    1^  '  1'  ?  '"  '■""''o'— the  city  is  to^ 

-..  Of  fr.^  rdsTst j'^:  r-  j  -  - 

f-  them  in  two  pa,.ag„  in  .he  proph  i;     u  i  "'utJ    '""  "  ^^^'>-" 'action 

«nd  the  a.,  hi.  ma.tcr'.  crib."  and  Habakkuk  ^         ?'         ^'  "'  ^""^''^  •"'  "*"- 
of  two  beam  ,hait  Thou  be  known."  '"  """""""io"),  "In  the  mi.lst 
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against  the  starlit  sky,  of  carols  sung  not  by  trained  choirs  but  by 
rustic  folk  with  rough  accent,  irregular  time,  and  tunes  learnt  by 
ear  and  not  by  book. 

Again,  without  the  idea  of  winter  half  the  charm  of  Christmas 
would  be  gone.  Transplanted  in  the  imagination  of  western 
Christendom  from  an  undefined  season  in  the  hot  East  to  Europe 
at  midwinter,  the  Nativity  scenes  have  taken  on  a  new  pathos 
with  the  thought  of  the  bitter  cold  to  which  the  great  Little  One 
lay  exposed  in  the  rough  stable,  with  the  contrast  between  the 
cold  and  darkness  of  the  night  and  the  fire  of  love  veiled  beneath 
that  infant  form.  Lux  in  tenebris  is  one  of  the  strongest  notes  of 
Christmas  :  in  the  bleak  midwinter  a  light  shines  through  the 
darkness;  when  all  is  cold  and  gloom,  the  sky  bursts  into 
splendour,  and  in  the  dark  cave  is  born  the  Light  of  the  World. 

There  is  the  idea  of  royalty  too,  with  all  it  stands  for  of  colour 
and  magnificence,  though  not  so  much  in  literature  as  in  painting 
is  this  side  of  the  Christmas  story  represented.  The  Epiphany  is 
the  great  opportunity  for  imaginative  development  of  the  regal 
idea.  Then  is  seen  the  union  of  utter  poverty  with  highest 
kingship  ;  the  monarchs  of  the  East  come  to  bow  before  the 
humble  Infant  for  whom  the  world  has  found  no  room  in  the  inn. 
How  suggestive  by  their  long,  slow  syllables  are  the  Italian  names 
of  the  Magi.  Gasparre,  Baldassarre,  Melchiorre— we  picture 
Oriental  monarchs  in  robes  mysteriously  gorgeous,  wrought  with 
strange  patterns,  heavy  with  gold  and  precious  stones.  With 
slow  processional  motion  they  advance,  bearing  to  the  King  of 
Kings  their  symbolic  gifts,  gold  for  His  crowning,  incense  for 
His  worship,  myrrh  for  His  mortality,  and  with  them  come  the 
mystery,  colour,  and  perfume  of  the  East,  the  occult  wisdom 
which  bows  itself  before  the  revelation  in  the  Child. 

Above  all,  as  the  foregoing  pages  have  shown,  it  is  the  childhood 
of  the  Redeemer  that  has  won  the  heart  of  Europe  for  Christmas; 
it  is  the  appeal  to  the  parental  instinct,  the  love  for  the  tender, 
weak,  helpless,  yet  all-potential  babe,  that  has  given  the  Church's 
festival  its  strongest  hold.  And  this  side  of  Christmas  is 
penetrated  often  by  the  mystical  spirit— thzt  sense  of  the  Infinite 
in  the  finite  without  which  the  highest  human  life  is  impossible. 
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nJ^'"  S!!:]^  ^°'    Christmas  varies  from  mere  delight  in  the 
Uinst   Child   as  a   representative  symbol  on  which   to  lavish 
affection,  as  a  child  delights  in  a  doll,  to  the  mystical  philosophy  of 
Eckhart,  in  whose  Christmas  sermons  the  Narivity  is  viewed  -.s  a 
type  of  the  Birth  of  God  in  the  depths  of  man's  being.     Yet 
even  the  least  spiritual  forms  of  the  cult  of  the  Child  are  seldom 
without  some  hint  of  the  supersensual,  the  Infinite,  and  even  in 
Eckhart   there   is  a   love   of  concrete  symbolism.      Christmas 
stands  peculiarly  for  the  sacramental  principle  that  the  outward 
and  visible  is  a  sign  and  shadow  of  the  inward  and  spiritual.     It 
means  the  seeing  of  common,  earthly  things  shot  through  by  the 
glory  of  the  Infinite.     « Its  note,"  as  has  been  said  of  a  stage  of 
the  mystic  consciousness,  the  Illuminative  Way,  "is  sacramental 
not   ascetic.     It  entails  ...  the  discovery  of  the  Perfect  One 
ablaze   in   the  Many,  not  the  forsaking  of  the  Many  in  order 
to  find  the  One  .  .  .  an  ineffable  radiance,  a  beauty  and  a  reality 
never  before  suspected,  are  perceived  by  a  sort  of  clairvoyance 
shming  in  the  meanest  things."  i     Christmas  is  the  fesrival  of  the 
Divine  Immanence,  and  it  is  natural  that  it  should  have  been 
beloved  by  the  saint  and   mystic  whose  life  was   the   supreme 
manifestation  of  the  f^ia  Illuminativa,  Francis  of  Assisi. 

Christmas  is  the  most  human   and   lovable  of  the  Church's 
feasts.      Easter    and    Ascensiontide    speak    of   the   rising   and 
exaltation  of  a  glorious  being,  clothed  in  a  spiritual  body  refined 
beyond  all  comparison  with  our  natural  flesh  ;  Whitsuntide  tells 
of  the  coming  of  a  mysterious,  intangible  Power— like  the  wind 
we   cannot    tell    whence    It   cometh   and   whither   It   goeth  • 
Trinity  offers  for  contemplation  an  ineflfeble  paradox  of  Pure 
Being.     But  the  God  of  Christmas  is  no  ethereal  form,  no  mere 
spiritual  essence,  but  a  very  human  child,  feeling  the  cold  and  the 
roughness   of  the   straw,  needing  to  be  warmed   and   fed   and 
cherished.     Christmas  is  the  festival  of  the  natural  body,  of  this 
w^rld  ;  It  means  the  consecration  of  the  ordinary  things  of  life 
affection    and    comradeship,   eating   and   drinking  and    merry- 
making;  and  in  some  degree  the   memory  of  the  Incarnation 
has   been  able    to   blend  with  the    pagan  joyance  of  the  New 
Year. 
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CHAPTER    VI 
PRE-CHRISTIAN  WINTER  FESTIVALS 

The  Church  «,d  Super.tition-Nah.re  of  Pagan  Surviv.l.-Racial  Origini-Roman 
FestivaU  of  the  Sammalia  and  Kalend_Wa.  there  a  Teutonic  Midwinter 
Festival  ?— The  Teutonic,  Celtic,  and  Slav  New  Year-Custom,  attracted  to 
Chnstmai  or  January  i-The  Winter  Cycle  of  rM\yz\t-RationaU  of  Festival 
Ritual:  («)  Sacrifice  and  Sacrament,  (A)  the  Cult  of  the  Dead,  (.)  Omen,  and 
Charms  for  the  New  Year-CompromUe  in  the  Later  Middle  Age^-The  Puritan, 
and  Christmas — Decay  of  Old  Traditions. 

We  have  now  to  leave  the  commemoration  of  the  Nativity  of 
Christ,  and  to  turn  ro  the  other  side  of  Christmas— its  many 
traditional   observances  which,  though   sometimes  coloured    by 
Christianity,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Birth  of  the  Redeemer. 
This  class  of  customs  has  often,  especially  in  the  first  millennium 
of  our  era,  been  the  object  of  condemnations  by  ecclesiastics,  and 
represents  the  old  paganism  which  Christianity  failed  to  extin- 
guish.    The  Church  has  played  a  double  part,  a  part  of  sheer 
antagonism,  forcing  heathen  customs  into  the  shade,  into  a  more 
or  less  surreptitious  and  unprogressive  life,  and  a  part  of  adaptation, 
baptizing  them  into  Christ,  giving  them  a  Christian  name  and 
interpretation,  and   often  modifying   their  form.     The  general 
effect  of  Christianity  upon  pagan  usages  is  well  suggested   by 
Dr.  Karl  Pearson  : — 

"What  the  missionary  could  he  repressed,  the  more  as  his  church 
grew  in  strength  ;  what  he  could  not  repress  he  adopted  or  simply 
left  unregarded.  .  .  .  What  the  missionary  tried  to  repress  became 
mediaeval  witchcraft ;  what  he  judiciously  disregarded  survives  to  this 
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PAGAN   SURVIVALS 

<Uy  in  peasant  weddings  and  in  the  folk-festivals  at  the  great  changes 
of  seuon." ' 


We  find  then  many   pagan    practices   concealed    beneath   a 
superficial  Christianity— often  under  the  mantle  of  some  saint— 
but  side  by  side  with  these  are  many  usages  never  Christianized 
even  in  appearance,  and  obviously  identical  with  heathen  customs 
against  which  the  Church  thundered  in  the  days  of  her  yo'th. 
Grown  old  and  tolerant— except  of  novelties— she  has  long  smce 
ceased  to  attack  them,  and  they  have  themselves  mostly  lost  all 
definite  religious  meaning.     As  the  old  pagan  faitii  decayed,  they 
tended  to  become  in  a  literal  sense  "superstition,"  something 
standing  over,  like  shells  from  which  the  living  occupant  has 
gone.     They  are  now  often  mere  "survivals"  in  the  technical 
folk-lore  sense,  pieces  of  custom  separated  from  the  beliefs  that 
once  gave  them  meaning,  performed  only  because  in  a  vague  sort 
of  way  they  are  supposed  to  bring  good  luck.     In  many  cases 
those  who  practise  them  would  be  quite  unable  to  explain  how  or 
why  they  work  for  good. 

Mental  inertia,  the  instinct  to  do  and  believe  what  has  always 
been  done  and  believed,  has  sometimes  pres-rved  the  animating 
feith  as  well  as  the  external  form  of  these  practices,  but  often  all 
serious  significance  has  departed.  What  was  once  religious  or 
magical  ritual,  upon  the  due  observance  of  which  the  welfare 
of  the  community  was  believed  to  depend,  has  become  mere 
pageantry  and  amusement,  often  a  mere  children's  game.a 

Sometimes  the  spirit  of  a  later  age  has  worked  upon  these 
pagi,n  customs,  revivifying  and  tra  ..forming  them,  giving  them 
charm.  Often,  however,  one  does  not  find  in  them  the  poetry, 
the  warm  humanity,  the  humour,  which  mark  the  creations  of 
popular  Catholicism.  They  are  fossils  and  their  interest  is  that 
of  the  fossil :  they  are  records  of  a  vanished  world  and  help  us  to 
an  imaginative  reconstruction  of  it.  But  further,  just  as  on 
a  stratum  of  rock  rich  in  fossils  there  may  be  fair  meadows  and 
gardens  and  groves,  depending  for  their  life  on  the  denudation 
of  the  rock  beneath,  so  have  these  ancient  religious  products 
largely  supplied    the  soil    in   which   more  spiritual  and   more 
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beautiful  things  have  flourished.  Amid  these,  as  has  been  well 
said,  "they  still  emerge,  unchanged  and  unchanging,  like  the 
quaint  outcrops  of  some  ancient  rock  formation  amid  rich 
vegetation  and  fragrant  flowers."  3 

The  survivals  of  pagan  religion  at  Christian  festivals  relate  not 
so  much  to  the  worship  of  definite  divinities— against  this  the 
missionaries  made  their  most  determined  cflForts,  and  the  names 
of  the  old  gods  have  practically  disappeared— as  to  cults  which 
preceded  the  development  of  anthropomorphic  gods  with  names 
and  attributes.  These  cults,  paid  to  less  personally  conceived 
spirits,  were  of  older  standing  and  no  doubt  had  deeper  roots  in 
the  popular  mind.  Fundamentally  associated  with  agricultural 
and  pastoral  life,  they  have  in  many  cases  been  preserved  by  the 
most  conservative  element  in  the  population,  the  peasantry. 

Many  of  the  customs  we  shall  meet  with  are  magical,  rather 
than  religious  in  the  proper  sense  ;  they  are  not  directed  to  the 
conciliation  of  spiritual  beings,  but  spring  from  primitive  man's 
belief  "that  in  order  to  produce  the  great  phenomena  of  nature 
on  which  his  ife  depended  he  had  only  to  imitate  them."  4  Even 
when  they  have  a  definitely  religious  character,  and  are  connected 
with  some  spirit,  magical  elements  are  often  found  ir  thtm. 

Before  we  consider  these  customs  in  detail  it  will  be  necessary 
to  survey  the  pagan  festivals  briefly  alluded  to  in  Chapter  I.,  to 
note  the  various  ideas  and  practices  that  characterized  them, 
and  to  study  the  attitude  of  the  Church  towards  survivals  of  such 
practices  while  the  conversion  of  Europe  was  in  progress,  and  also 
during  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  development  of  religious  custom  and  belief  in  Europe  is 
a  matter  of  such  vast  complexity  that  I  cannot  in  a  book  of  this 
kind  attempt  more  than  the  roughest  outline  of  the  probable 
origins  of  the  observances,  purely  pagan  or  half-Christianized, 
clustering  round  Christmas.  It  is  difficult,  in  the  present  state 
of  knowledge,  to  discern  clearly  the  contributions  of  diflFerent 
peoples  to  the  traditional  customs  of  Europe,  and  even,  in  many 
cases,  to  say  v/hether  a  given  custom  is  "  Aryan  "  or  pre-Aryan. 
The  proportion  o.''  the  Aryan  military  aristocracy  to  the  peoples 
whom  they  conquered  was  not  uniform  in  all  countries,  and 
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probably  was  often  small.  While  the  families  of  the  con- 
querors succeeded  in  imposing  their  languages,  it  by  no  me^ns 
necessarily  follows  that  the  folk-practices  of  countries  now 
Aryan  in  speech  came  entirely  or  even  chiefly  from  Aryan 
sources.  Religious  tradition  has  a  marvellous  power  of  per- 
sistence, and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  lands  conquered 
by  men  of  Aryan  speech  had  been  previously  occupied  for 
immense  periods.5  Similarl  ,  in  countries  like  our  own,  which 
have  been  successively  invaded  by  Celts,  Romans,  Anglo-Saxons, 
Danes,  and  Normans,  it  is  often  extraordinarily  hard  to  say  even 
to  what  national  source  a  given  custom  should  be  assigned. 

It  is  but  tentatively  and  with  uncertain  haiids  that  scholars  are 
trying  to  separate  the  racial  strains  in  the  folk-trad,  ions  of 
Europe,  and  here  I  can  hardly  do  more  than  point  out  three 
formative  elements  in  Christian  customs  :  the  ecclesiastical,  the 
classical  (Greek  and  Roman),  and  the  barbarian,  taking  the  last 
broadly  and  without  a  minute  racial  analysis.  So  far,  indeed,  as 
ritual,  apart  from  mythology,  is  concerned,  there  seems  to  be 
a  broad  common  ground  of  tradition  among  the  Aryan-speaking 
peoples.  How  far  this  is  due  to  a  common  derivation  we  need 
not  here  attempt  to  decide.  The  folk-lore  of  the  whole  world, 
it  is  to  be  noted,  "reveals  for  the  same  stages  of  civilizrtion 
a  wonderful  uniformity  and  homogeneity.  .  .  .  This  uniformity 
is  not,  however,  due  to  necessary  uniformity  of  origin,  but  to 
a  great  extent  to  the  fact  that  it  represents  the  state  of 
equilibrium  arrived  at  between  minds  at  a  certain  level  and 
their  environment."^ 

The  scientific  study  of  primitive  religion  is  still  almost  in  its 
infancy,  and  a  large  amount  of  conjecture  must  necessarily  enter 
into  any  explanations  of  oopular  ritual  that  can  be  offered.  In 
attempting  to  accoun*-  for  Christmas  customs  we  must  be  mindful, 
therefore,  of  the  tentative  nature  of  the  theories  put  forward. 
Again,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  ritual  practices  are  far 
more  enduring  than  the  explanations  given  to  them.  "The 
antique  religions,"  to  quote  the  words  of  Robertson  Smith,  "  had 
for  the  most  part  no  creed  ;  they  consisted  entirely  of  institutions 
and  practices  ...  as  a  rule  we  find  that  while  the  practice  was 
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rigorously  fixed,  the  meaning  attached  to  it  was  extremely 
vague,  and  the  same  rite  was  explained  by  different  people  in 
different  ways."? 

Thus  if  we  can  arrive  at  the  significance  of  a  rite  at  a 
given  period,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  those  who  began  it 
ir^ant  the  same  thing.  At  the  time  of  the  conflict  of  the 
heathen  religions  with  Christianity  elaborate  structures  of 
mythology  had  grown  up  around  their  traditional  ceremonial, 
assigning  to  it  meanings  that  had  often  little  to  do  with  its 
original  purpose.  Often,  too,  when  the  purpose  was  changed, 
new  ceremonies  were  added,  so  that  a  rite  may  look  very  unlike 
what  it  was  at  first. 

With  these  cautions  and  reservations  we  must  now  try  to  trace 
the  connection  between  present-day  or  recent  roings-on  about 
Christmas-time  and  the  festival  practicft-  of  pre-Christian  Europe. 

Christmas,  as  we  saw  in  Chapter  I.,  has  taken  the  date  of  the 
Natalis  Invicti.  We  need  not  linger  over  this  feast,  for  it  was 
not  attended  by  folk-customs,  and  there  is  nothing  to  connect  it 
with  modern  survivals.  The  Roman  festivals  that  really  count 
for  our  present  purpose  are  the  Kalends  of  January  and,  probably, 
the  Saturnalia.  The  influence  of  the  Kalends  is  strongest 
naturally  in  the  i.atin  countries,  but  is  found  also  all  over  Europe. 
The  influence  of  the  Saturnalia  is  less  certain  ;  the  festival  is  not 
mentioned  in  ecclesiastical  condemnations  after  the  institution 
of  Christmas,  and  possibly  its  popularity  was  not  so  widespread 
as  that  of  the  Kalends.  There  are,  however,  some  curiously 
interesting  Christmas  parallels  to  its  usages. 

The  strictly  religious  feast  of  the  Saturnalia^  was  held  on 
December  17,  but  the  festal  customs  were  kept  up  for  seven  days, 
thus  lasting  until  the  day  before  our  Christmas  Eve.  Among 
them  was  a  fair  called  the  sigillariorum  celedritas,  for  the  sale 
of  little  images  of  clay  or  paste  which  were  given  away  as 
presents.*     Candies  seem  also  to  have  been  given  away,  perhaps 

•  With  this  may  be  compared  the  fair  still  held  in  Rome  in  the  Pia«a  Navoda  just 
before  Christmas,  at  which  booths  are  hung  with  little  clay  figures  for  use  in  presifi 
(lee  p.  113).  One  cannot  help  being  reminded  too,  though  probably  there  is  no  direct 
connection,  of  the    biicuiu    in  human   shapes   to  be  seen   in  German  market*  and 
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as  symbols  of,  or  even  charms  to  en.  .re,  the  return  of  the  sun's 
power  after   the  solstice.     The   most    remarkable  and    typical 
feature,   however,  of  the   Saturnalia    was   the   mingling   of  all 
classes   .n  a  common   jollity.     Something   of  the   character   of 
he  celebration  (in  a   Hcllenized   form)  may   be  gathered  from 
the    «Cron,a      or  "Saturnalia"  of  Lucian,  a  dialogue   let  ween 
Cronus  or  Saturn  and   his  priest.     Wc   learn  from   it   that   the 
fest.v.fes    vere  marked   by  « drinking  and   being  drunk,  noise 
and  games  and  dice,  appointing  of  kings  and  feasting  «f  slaves 
smging  naked,  clapping  of  tremulous  hands,  an  occasional  duc>ci;ic 
of  corked  faces  in  icy  water,"  and  that  slaves  had  licence  to  revile 
their  lords.9 

The  spirit  of  the  season  may  be  judged  from  the  legislation 
which    Lucian  attributes  to  Cronosolon,  priest  and  prophet   of 
Cronus,  much  as  a  modern  writer  might  make  Father  Christmas 
or  Sanr,i  Klaus  lay  down  rules  for  the  due  observance  of  Yu'e 
Here  are  some  of  the  laws  : 

^'AUbusiness,  be  it  public  or  private,  u  forbidden  during  the  feast  day 
save  such  as  tends  to  sport  and  solace  and  delight.  Let  none  follow  their 
avocations  saving  cocks  and  bakers. 

All  men  shall  be  equal,  slave  and  free,  rich  and  poor,  one  with  another 

Anger,  resentment,  threats,  are  contrary  to  lata. 

No  discourse  shall  be  either  composed  or  delivered,  except  it  be  witty  ^nd 
lusty,  conducing  to  mirth  and  jollity:'  " 

There  follow  directions  as  to  the  sending  or  presents  of  money, 
clothing  or  vessels,  by  rich  men  to  poor  friends,  and  as  to  poor 
men  s  gifts  ,„  return.  If  the  poor  man  have  learning,  his  return 
gitt  IS  to  be  «an  ancient  book,  but  of  good  omen  and  festive 
humour,  or  a  writing  of  his  own  after  his  ability.  ...  For  the 
unlearned,  let  hi...  send  a  garland  or  grains  of  frankincense." 
The  Cronosolon  '  closes  with  «« Laws  of  the  Board,"  of  which 
the  following  are  a  few  : 

"  £r.ry  «^«  shall  take  place  as  chance  may  direct;  dignities  and  birth  and 
wealth  shall  give  no  precedence. 

•hops  at  ChrUtma.,  and  of  the  paite  image,  which  Engli.h  bakers 
season." 


u»ed  to  make  at  this 
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AUtiallbe  ttrvtd  with  th*  same  win.  .  .  .  Every  ma>e,  portion  of  mat 
ihall  bt  aRie, 

ff/^n   the    rick   man    ikaU    feast   Mil  tUvtt,    Itt    Ms  /rknds  strvt 
teith  kirn."  "  ' 


Over  the  whole  fe*tival  brooded  the  thought  of  a  golden  age  in 
the  distant  past,  when  Satur  aled,  a  just  and  kindly  monarch, 
whcr.  all  men  were  good  and  all  men  were  happy. 

A  jtrilcing  feature  of  the  Saturnalia  was  the  choosing  by  lot  of  a 
mock  king,  to  preside  over  the  revels.     His  word  was  law,  and  he 
was  able  to  lay  ridiculous  commands  upon  the  guests  ;  «« one," 
says  Lucian,  "  must  shout  out  a  libel  on  himself,  another  dance 
nakec,  or  pick  up  the  flute-girl  and  carry  her  thrice  round  the 
house.""     This  king  may  have  been  originally  the  representative 
of  the  god  Saturn  himself.     Ir.  the  days  of  the  classical  writers 
he  n  a  mere  "Lord  of  Misrule,"  but  Dr.  Frazer  has  propounded 
the  vc.-y  interesting  theory  that  this  time  of  privilege  and  gaiety 
was  once  but  the  prelude  to  a  grim  sacrifice  in  which  he  had 
to  die  in  the  character  of  the  god,  giving  his  life  for  the  world.«3 
Dr.  Frazer's  theory,  dependent  ior  its  evidence  upon  the  narra- 
tive of  the  martyrdom  of  a  fourth-century  saint,  Dasius  by  name, 
has   been  keenly  criticized  by   Dr.   Warde  Fowler.     He  holdl 
that  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  show  that  the  "  Saturn  "  who 
in  the  fourth  century,  according  to  the  story,  was  sacrificed  by 
soldiers  on  the  Danube,  had  anything  to  do  with  the  customs  of 
ancient  Rome.M     Still,  in  whatever  way  the  king  of  the  Saturnalia 
may  be  explained,  it  is  interesting  to  note  his  existence  and  com- 
pare him  with  the  merry  monarchs  whom  we  shall   meet  at 
Christmas  and  Twelfth  Night. 

How  far  the  Saturnalian  customs  in  general  were  of  old  Latin 
origin  it  is  difficult  to  say ;  the  name  Saturnus  (connected  with 
the  root  of  serere,  to  sow)  and  the  date  point  to  a  real  Roman 
festival  of  the  sowing  of  the  crops,  but  this  was  heavily  overlaid 
with  Greek  ideas  and  practice.'S  It  is  especially  imporunt  to 
bear  this  in  mind  in  considering  Lucian's  statements. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  festival  of  the  January  Kalends,  a  k^ 
days  after  the  Saturnalia,     On   January   i,   the   Roman    New 
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Year's  D«y,  the  new  coniuls  were  inducted  into  office,  and  for 
at  least  three  days  high  festival  was  kept.  The  houses  were 
decorated  with  lights  and  greenery— these,  we  shall  find,  may  be 
partly  responsible  for  the  modern  Christmas-tree.  As  at  the 
Saturnalia  masters  dranic  and  gambled  with  slaves,  fa/a.  or 
solemn  wishes  of  prosperity  for  the  Emperor  during  the  New 
Year,  were  customary,  a.id  the  people  and  the  Senate  were  even 
expected  to  present  gifts  of  money  to  him.  The  Emperor 
Caligula  excited  much  disgust  by  publishing  an  edict  requiring 
these  gifts  and  by  standing  in  the  porch  of  his  palace  to  receive 
them  in  person.  Such  gifts,  not  only  presented  to  the  Emperor, 
but  frequently  exchanged  between  private  persons,  were  called 
strtnaty  a  name  still  surviving  in  the  French  itrtnnts  (New 
Year's  presents).'^ 

An  interesting  and  very  full  account  of  the  Kalends  cele- 
brations is  given  in  two  discourses  of  Libanius,  the  fauious  Greek 
sophist  of  the  fourth  century  : — 


I'! 


I   !' 


"The  feitival  of  the  Kalends,"  he  says,  "is  celebrated  everywhere 
as  far  an  the  limits  of  the  Roman  Empire  extend.  .  .  .  Everywhere 
may  be  seen  carousals  and  well-laden  tables  ;  luxurious  abundance  is 
found  in  the  houses  of  the  rich,  but  also  in  the  houses  of  the  poor 
better  food  than  usual  is  put  upon  the  ublc.     The  impulse  to  spend 
seizes  everyone.     He  who  the  whole  year  throi-gh  has  ukcn  pleasure 
in  saving  and  piling  up  his  pence,  becomes  suddenly  extravagant.     He 
who  erstwhile  was  accustomed  and  preferred  to  live  poorly,  now  at 
this  feast  enjoys  himself  as  much  as  his  means  will  allow.  .  .  ,  People 
are  not  only  generous   towards  themselves,  but  also  towards  their 
fellow-men.     A  stream  of  presents  pours  itself  out  on  alt  sides.  .  .  . 
The  highroads  and  footpaths  are  covered  with  whole  processions  ot 
laden  men  and  beasts.  ...  As  the  thousand   flowers    which   burst 
forth  everywhere  are  the  adornment  of  Spring,  so  are  the  thousand 
presents  poured  out  on  .il  sides,  the  decoration  of  the  Kalends  feast. 
It  may  justly  be  said  that  it  is  the  fairest  time  of  the  year.  ...  The 
Kalends  festival  banishes  all  thai  is  connected  with  toil,  and  dlows 
men   to  give  themselves   up  to  undisturbed  enjoyment.     From  the 
minds  of  young  people  it  removes  t    o  kinds  of  dread  :  the  dread  of  the 
schoolmaster  and  the  dread  of  the  stern  pedagogue.     The  slave  also 
It  allows,  so  far  as  possible,   to  breathe   the  air  of  fieedora.  .  .  . 
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i^ttT^l'"""''  °V'*  '""^'  "  '"-^  "  »«'»»"  »"  not  to  hold 
^f«t  to  thcr  „o„cy.  but  to  p.„  with  it  .„d  ,ct  it  p.„  i„.o  other 

striLnV'lr'''"?  'T  '°  '"°'^""  ^''""•"=>*  ^-»°™  «^<=  very 
i,ve  of  the  festival.     I-ew  people,  he  says,  go  to  bed       losr 

win  T  u    ""' '"°"''"  """'  "°  ^'^'"'^  «"  this  occasion. 

aurels  and  other  greenery,  and  at  daybreak  may  go  to  bed   to 

Stofo^"  rr''°"'  '"  '-"^^"'»  '^  necessary  at  t^: 
feast  to  follow  the  flowing  bowl.  On  the  ist  of  January  monev 
IS  distributed  to  the  pooulace  i  on  fK-  ,  j  January  money 

eiven-  it  i.  n.J      P°P"'*" »  °"  ^'"'  ^"d  no  more  presents  arc 

waves  together.     On  the  3rd  there  is  racing  ;  on  the  Ath  the 
|estiv.t,«  begin  to  decline,  but  they  are  not  altogether  o^ver  on 

of  dltll  '""""  u     ''''  '^^^"''^  '''°''''  "°^  -  the  pages 
iJ^t  ''"'  '"  ^"'«'«tical  condemnations,  was  fhe 

custom  of  dressing  up  in  the  hides  of  animals,  in  women's  cbthe^ 

xhe  Churcis  denunciations  of  pagan  f^ital  practices  in  the 

wmtcr  season   are   mainly   directed   against   theMnds   cde 

b^tion^and  show  into  how  many  regions  the  keeping  of  the 

feast  had  spread.     Complaints  of  its  continued  observance' abound 

n  the  writings  of  churchmen  and  the  decrees  of  councils.     In 

h    second  volume  of  his  "Mediaeval  Stage  »«  Mr.  Chambers 

has  made  an  interesting  collection  of  forty  excerpts  from  such 

d  nuncations,  ranging  in  date  from  the  fourth  century  to  "he 

ekventh,  and  coming  from  Spain,  Italy,  Antioch,  northern  Ifrict 

.wf;:^  1:*  ""''"^'''^  ^"^'^"'^'  -'  -^-^  '^-^"^  o^wh^; 
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As  a  specimen  I  may  translate  a  passage  describing  at  some 
length  the  practices  condemned.  It  is  from  a  sermon  often 
ascribed  to  St.  Augustine  of  Hippo,  but  probably  composed  in 
the  sixth  century,  very  likely  by  Caesarius  of  Aries  in  southern 
Gaul : — 


%\ 


V 


"On  those  days,"  says  the  preacher,  speaking  of  the  Kalends  of 
January,  "  the  heathen,  reversing  the  order  of  all  things,  dress  them- 
selves up  in  indecent  deformities.  .  .  .  These  miserable  men,  and 
what  is  worse,  some  who  have  been  baptized,  put  on  counterfeit  forms 
and  monstrous  faces,  at  which  one  should  rather  be  ashamed  and  sad. 
For  what  reasonable  man  would  believe  that  any  men  in  their  senses 
would  by  making  a  stag  {cervulum)  turn  themselves  into  the  appearance 
of  animah  f  Some  are  clothed  in  the  hides  of  cattle  ;  others  put  on 
the  heads  of  beasts,  rejoicing  and  exulting  that  they  have  so  trans- 
formed themselves  into  the  shapes  of  animals  that  they  no  longer 
appear  to  be  men.  .  .  .  How  vile,  further,  it  is  that  those  who  have 
been  born  men  are  clothed  in  women's  dresses,  and  by  the  vilest  change 
effeminate  their  manly  strength  by  taking  on  the  forms  of  girls, 
blushing  not  to  clothe  their  warlike  arms  in  women's  garments  ;  they 
have  bearded  faces,  and  yet  they  wish  to  appear  women.  .  .  .  There 
arc  some  who  on  the  Kalends  of  January  practise  auguries,  and  do  not 
allow  fire  out  of  their  houses  or  any  other  favour  to  anyone  who  asks. 
Also  they  both  receive  and  give  diabolical  presents  {strenas).  Some 
country  people,  moreover,  lay  tables  with  plenty  of  things  necessary 
for  eating  .  .  .  thinking  that  thus  the  Kalends  of  January  will  be  a 
warranty  that  all  through  the  year  their  feasting  will  be  in  like  measure 
abundant.  Now  as  for  them  who  on  those  days  observe  any  heathen 
customs,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  name  of  Christian  will  avail  them 
nought.  And  therefore  our  holy  fathers  of  old,  considering  that  the 
majority  of  men  on  those  days  became  slaves  to  gluttony  and  riotous 
living  and  raved  in  drunkenness  and  impious  dancing,  determined  for 
the  whole  world  that  throughout  the  Churches  a  public  fast  should  be 
proclaimed.  .  .  .  Let  us  therefore  fast,  beloved  brethren,  on  those 
days.  .  .  .  For  he  who  on  the  Kalends  shows  any  civility  to  foolish 
ir°n  who  are  wantonly  sporting,  is  undoubtedly  a  partaker  of 
their  sin."  "3 


There  are  several  points  to  be  noted  here.     First,  the  zeal  of 
the  Church  against  the  Kalends  celebrations  as  impious  relics  of 
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heathenism  :  to  root  them  out  she  even  made  the  first  three  days 
of  the  year  a  solemn  fast  with  litanies.34  Next,  the  particular 
ofFences  should  be  observed.  These  are  :  first,  the  dressing  up  of 
men  in  the  hides  of  animals  and  the  clothes  of  women  ;  next,  the 
New  Year  auguries  and  the  superstition  about  fire,  the  giving  of 
presents,  and  the  laying  of  tables  with  good  things  ;  and  last, 
drunkenness  and  riot  in  general.  All  these  we  shall  find  fully 
represented  in  modern  Christmas  customs. 

That  Roman  customs  either  spread  to  Germany,  or  were 
paralleled  there,  is  shown  by  a  curious  letter  written  in  742  by  St. 
Boniface  to  Pope  Zacharias.  The  saint  complained  that  certain 
Alamanni,  Bavarians,  and  Franks  refused  to  give  up  various 
heathen  practices  because  they  had  seen  such  things  done  in  the 
sacred  city  of  Rome,  close  to  St.  Peter's,  and,  as  they  deemed, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  clergy.  On  New  Year's  Eve,  it  was 
alleged,  processions  went  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  with 
impious  songs  and  heathen  cries  ;  tables  of  fortune  were  set  up, 
and  at  that  time  no  one  would  lend  fire  or  iron  or  any  other 
article  to  his  neighbour.  The  Pope  replied  that  these  things  were 
odious  to  him,  and  should  be  so  to  all  Christians  ;  and  next  year 
all  such  practices  at  the  January  Kalends  were  formally  forbidden 
by  the  Council  of  Rome.^S 


So  much  for  Roman  customs  ;  if  indeed  such  practices  as 
beast-masking  are  Roman,  and  not  derived  from  the  religion  of 
peoples  conquered  by  the  imperial  legions.  We  must  now  turn 
to  the  winter  festivals  of  the  barbarians  with  whom  the  Church 
began  to  come  into  contact  soon  after  the  establishment  of 
Christmas. 

Much  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  a  supposed  midwinter 
festival  of  the  ancient  Germans.  In  the  mid-nineteenth  century 
it  was  customary  to  speak  of  Christmas  and  the  Twelve  Nights 
as  a  continuation  of  the  holy  season  kept  by  our  forefathers  at  the 
winter  solstice.  The  festive  fires  of  Christmas  were  regarded  as 
symbols  of  the  sun,  who  then  began  his  upward  journey  in  the 
heavens,  '.vhile  the  name  Yule  was  traced  back  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon   word  hweol  (wheel),  and   connected  with    the  circular 
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course  of  the  sun  through  the  wheeling-points  of  the  solstices  and 
equinoxes.  More  recent  research,  however,  has  thrown  the 
gravest  doubts  upon  the  existence  of  any  Teutonic  festival  at  the 
winter  solstice.*  It  appears  from  philology  and  the  study  of 
surviving  customs  that  the  Teutonic  peoples  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  solstices  and  equinoxes,  and  until  the  introduction  of  the 
Roman  Calendar  divided  their  year  not  into  four  parts  but  into 
two,  three,  and  six,  holding  their  New  Year's  Day  with  its 
attendant  festivities  not  at  the  end  of  December  or  beginning  of 
January,  but  towards  the  middle  of  November.  At  that  time  in 
Central  Europe  the  first  snowfall  usually  occurred  and  the  pastures 
were  closed  to  the  f.ocks.  A  great  slaughter  of  cattle  would  then 
take  place,  it  being  impossible  to  keep  the  beasts  in  stall  through- 
out the  winter,  and  this  time  of  slaughter  would  naturally  \  \ 
a  season  of  feasting  and  sacrifice  and  religious  observances.!  ^ 

The  Celtic  year,  like  the  Teutonic,  appears  to  have  begun  in 
November  with  the  feast  of  Samhain — a  name  that  may  mean 
either  "  summer-end  "  or  "  assembly."  It  appears  to  have  been 
in  origin  a  "  pastoral  and  agricultural  festival,  which  in  time  came 
to  be  looked  upon  as  affording  assistance  to  the  powers  of  growth 
in  their  conflict  with  the  powers  of  blight,"  and  to  have  had  many 
features  in  common  with  the  Teutonic  feast  at  the  same  season, 
for  instance  animal  sacrifice,  commemoration  of  the  dead,  and 
omens  and  charms  for  the  New  Year.*? 

There  is  some  reason  also   to  believe  that  the   New    Year 

•  Among  the  Scandinavians,  who  were  late  in  their  conversion,  a  pre-Christian  Yule 
feast  seems  to  have  been  helil  in  the  ninth  century,  but  it  appears  to  have  taken  place 
not  1  December  but  about  the  middle  of  January,  and  to  have  been  transferred  to 
December  25  by  the  Christian  king  Hakon  the  Good  of  Norway  (940-6  3).=8 

t  It  is  only  right  to  mention  here  Professor  G.Bilfinger'j  monograph  "Das  germanische 
Julfest"  (Stuttgart,  1901),  where  it  is  maintained  that  the  only  festivals  from  which  the 
Christmas  customs  of  the  Teutonic  peoples  have  sprung  are  the  January  Kalends  of  the 
Roman  Empire  and  the  Christian  feast  of  the  Nativity.  Bilfinger  holds  that  there  is  no 
evidence  either  of  a  November  beginning-of-winter  festival  or  of  an  ancient  Teutonic 
midwinter  feast.  Bilfinger's  it  the  most  systematic  of  existing  treatises  on  Christmas 
origins,  but  the  considerations  brought  forward  in  Title's  "  \  ule  and  Christmas  "  in 
favour  of  the  November  festival  are  not  lightly  to  be  set  aside,  and  while  recogniiing 
that  iU  celebration  must  be  regar(ied  rather  as  a  probable  hyuothesis  than  an  established 
fact,  I  shall  here  follow  in  general  the  suggestions  of  Tille  and  try  to  show  the  contri- 
butions of  this  northern  New  Year  feast  to  Christmas  cuitomt. 
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festival  of  the  Slavs  took  place  in  the  autumn  and  that  its 
usages  have  been  transferred  to  the  feast  of  the  Nativity.a9  A 
description  based  on  contemporary  documents  cannot  be  given 
of  these  barbarian  festivals ;  we  have,  rather,  to  reconstruct  them 
from  survivals  in  popular  custom.  At  the  close  of  this  book,  when 
such  relics  have  been  studied,  we  may  have  gained  some  idea 
of  what  went  on  upon  these  pre-Christian  holy-days.  It  is  the 
Teutonic  customs  that  have  been  most  fully  recorded  and  dis- 
cussed by  scholars,  and  these  will  loom  largest  in  our  review  ;  at 
the  same  time  Celtic  and  Slav  practices  will  be  considered,  and 
we  shall  find  that  they  often  closely  resemble  those  current  in 
Teutonic  lands. 

The  customs  of  the  old  New  Year  feasts  have  frequently 
wandered  from  their  original  November  date,  and  to  this  fact  we 
owe  whatever  elements  of  northern  paganism  are  to  be  found  in 
Christmas.  Some  practices  seem  to  have  been  put  forward  to 
Michaelmas ;  one  side  of  the  festivals,  the  cult  of  the  dead,  is 
represented  especially  by  All  Saints'  and  All  Souls'  days  (Novem- 
ber I  and  2).  St.  Martin's  Day  (November  ii)  probably  marks 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  old  Teutonic  date,  and  is  still  in  Germany 
an  important  folk-feast  attended  by  many  customs  derived  from 
the  beginning-of-winter  festival.  Other  practices  are  found 
strewn  over  various  holy-days  between  Martini^.-^.  and  Epiphany, 
and  concentrated  above  all  on  the  Church's  feast  of  the  Nativity 
and  the  Roman  New  Year's  Day,  January  i,  both  of  which  had 
naturally  great  power  of  attraction    ^ 

The  progress  of  agriculture,  as  Dr.  Tille  points  out,3i  tended  to 
destroy  the  mid-November  celebration.  In  the  Carolingian 
period  an  improvement  took  place  in  the  cultivation  of  meadows, 
and  the  increased  quantity  of  hay  made  it  possible  to  keep  the 
animals  fattening  in  stall,  instead  of  slaughtering  them  as  soon  as 
the  pastures  were  closed.  Thus  the  killing-time,  with  its  festivi- 
ties, became  later  and  later.  St.  Andrew's  Day  (November  30) 
and  St.  Nicholas's  (December  6)  may  mark  stages  in  its  progress 
into  the  winter.  In  St.  Nicholas's  Day,  indeed,  we  find  a  feast 
that  closely  resembles  Martinmas,  and  seems  to  be  the  same  folk- 
festival  transferred  to  a  later  date.     Again,  as  regards  England  we 
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must  remember  the  difference  between  its  climate  and  that  of 
Central  Europe.  Mid-November  would  here  not  be  a  date 
beyond  which  pasturing  was  impossible,  and  thus  the  slaughter 
and  feast  held  then  by  Angles  and  Saxons  in  their  old  German 
home  would  tend  to  be  delayed.33 

Christmas,  as  will  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing,  cannot  on  its 
pagan  side  be  separated  from  the  folk-feasts  of  November  and 
December.  The  meaning  of  the  term  will  therefore  here  be  so 
extended  as  to  cover  the  whole  period  between  All  Saints'  Day 
and  Epiphany.  That  this  is  not  too  violent  a  proceeding  will 
be  seen  later  on. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  book  it  seems  best  to  treat  the  winter 
festivals  calendarially,  so  to  speak  :  to  start  at  the  beginning  of 
November,  and  show  them  in  procession,  suggesting,  ac  '-.r  as 
may  be,  the  probable  origins  of  the  customs  observed.  Thus  we 
may  avoid  the  dismemberment  caused  by  taking  out  certain 
practices  from  various  festivals  and  grouping  them  under  their 
probable  origins,  a  method  which  would,  moreover,  be  perilous  in 
view  of  the  very  conjectural  nature  of  the  theories  ofiFered. 

Before  we  pass  to  our  procession  of  festivals,  something  must  be 
said  about  the  general  nature  and  rationale  of  the  customs  associ- 
ated with  them.  For  convenience  these  customs  may  be  divided 
into  three  groups  : — 

I.  Sacrificial  or  Sacramental  Tractices. 

II.  Customs  connected  with  the  Cult  of  the  Dead  and  the  Family 
Hearth. 
III.  Omens  and  Charms  for  the  New  Tear. 

Though  these  three  classes  overlap  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
place  a  given  practice  exclusi.ely  in  one  of  them,  they  will  form 
a  useful  framework  for  a  brief  account  of  the  primitive  ritual 
which  survives  at  the  winter  festivals. 

I.  Sacrificial  and  Sacramental  Practices. 
To  most  people,  probably,  the  word  "  sacrifice  "  suggests  an 
offering,  something  presented  to  a  divinity  in  order  to  obtain  his 
favour.     Such  seems  to  have  been  the  meaning  generally  given  to 
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sacrificial  rites  in  Europe  when  Christianity  came  into  conflict 
with  paganism.  It  is,  however,  held  by  many  scholars  that  the 
original  purpose  of  sacrifice  was  sacramental— the  partaking  by 
the  worshipper  of  the  divine  life,  conceived  of  as  present  in  the 
victim,  rather  than  the  ofFering  of  a  gift  to  a  divinity.33 

The  whole  subject  of  sacred  animals  is  obscure,  and  in  regard, 
especially,  to  totemism-defincd  by  Dr.  Frazer34  as  «  belief  in 
the  kinship  of  certain  families  with  certain  species  of  animals  " 
and  practices  based  upon  that  belief-the  most  divergent  views 
are  held  by  scholars.     The  religious  significance  which  some  have 
seen  in  totemistic  customs  is  denied  by  others,  while  there  is 
much  disagreement  as  to  the  probability  of  their  having  been 
widespread  in  Europe.     Still,  whatever  may  be  the  truth  about 
totemism,  there  is  much  that  points  to  the  sometime  existence 
in  Europe  of  sacrifices  that  were  not  offerings,  but  solemn  feasts 
of  communion  in  tlie  flesh  and  blood  of  a  worshipful  animal.as 
That  the  idea  of  sacrificial  communion  preceded  the  sacrifice-gift 
IS  suggested  by  the  fact  that  in  many  customs  which  appear  to  be 
sacrificial  survivals  the   body  of  the  victim   has  some  kind   of 
sacramental  efficacy  ;  it  conveys  a  blessing  to  that  which  is  brought 
into  contact  with  it.     The  actual  eating  and  drinking  of  the 
flesh  and  blood  is  the  most  perfect  mode  of  contact,  but  the  same 
end  seems  to  have  been  aimed  at  in  such  customs  as  the  sprinkling 
of  worshippers  with  blood,  the  carrying  of  the  victim  in  procession 
from  house  tc  house,  the  burying  of  flesh  in  furrows  to  make  the 
crops  grow,  and  the  wearing  of  hides,  heads,  or  horns  of  sacrificed 
beasts.36     We  shall  meet,  during    the  Christmas  season,    with 
various  practices  that  seem  to  have  originated  .Ither  in  a  sacri- 
hcial  feast  or  in  some  such  sacramental  rites  as  have  just  been 
described      So  peculiarly  prominent  are  animal  masks,  apparently 
derived  from  hide-,  head-,  and  horn-wearing,  that  we  may  dwell 
upon  them  a  little  at  this  point. 

We  have  already  seen  how  much  trouble  the  Kalends  custom 
of  beast-masking  gave  me  ecclesiastics.  Its  probable  origin  is 
thus  suggested  by  Robertson  Smith  :— 


appropria'  •  that  the  worshipper  should  dress  himself  in 
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thi,rv"Lr''pK'"  ''"'■--l-orship  and  sacrificial  communion 
theory,  many  a  Chnstmas  custom  will  carry  us  back  in  thought  t. 
oVrdlf 'Tt^  earlier  than  the  GrJek  and  R'o"m^°:t 

we  stlf  hi  Lr  IT"'"  "^''"'^^  °'  ^'''^  ^°-'=«'-  Period  : 
we  snail  be  taken  back  to  a  time  before  men  had  come  tV  have 

anthropomorphic  gods,  when  they  were  not  conscious  of  the'r 

supenonty  to  the  beasts  of  the  field,  but  regarded  these  LI" 

mystenous  in   their  actions,  extraordinary  In   their   rLe^i 

mcarnafons  of  potent  spirits.     At  this  stage  of  thoughrkw^uW 

^em  there  were  as  yet  no  definite  diviniti^  with  peLia  nam 

and  characters,  but  the  world  was  fbU  of  spirits  immanentli 

anu-l  or  plant  or  chosen  human  being,  and' able  to^  foL 

one  .ncarnafon  to  another.     Or  indeed  it  may  be  thaTL^md 

farlT?^     K    7iT'  '^^'"  '"'"  ^^  "^"^•^'^  "ther  of  a  vague 

hmg.  and  "constantly  trembling  on  the  verge  of  personality  »^s 
«  Mana  "  better  than  «  god  "  or  «  snirif  "  mL  *"7iity.    3 

which   fhP   nor^i,       •       u  ^  "^'^y  express  that  with 

con^ct      «Wh  '"   ^^^--'"'"-al   feast  originally  sought 

contact  When  you  sacnfice,"  to  quote  some  words  of  Miss 
Jane  Harnson,  "you  build  as  it  were  a  bridge  between  vou^ 
««««,  your  will,  your  desire,  which  is  weak  an'd  ir^XV^nd 

•  Aeconat.  of  .uch  m..ki„g,  „e  to  be  found  in  innumerable  book,  of  travel     T„ 
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that  unseen  outside  mana  which  you  believe  to  be  strong  and 
efficacious.  In  the  fruits  of  the  earth  which  grow  by  Vme 
unseen  power  there  is  much  mana.    you  want  th,7  7 

the  loud-roaring  bu„  and  the  thunde'r  riTLlr/orwa  ■; 

h     mana      It  would  be  well  to  get  some,  to  eat  a  pi^e  ofT 
bull  raw,  but  .t  ,s  dangerous,  not  a  thing  to  do  unawares  alone 
so  you  consecrate  the  first-fruits,  you  sacrifice  the  b^l  Tnd  then' 
m   safety   you-communicate."  a,     "  Sanctity  "_the  q^   of 

rvebr/wlt"'""'-"^'"^'^"  ''^'"'^y  °'  Personllity,^; 

theirs  doi„:  »:o^'t;e?^'^°'"^f  ^^^  p«^^«^-  of 

cu  uoings.   4      When  we  use  the  word  "soirit"  in 

y^ay  udvc  oeen  no  notion  of  commun  on  wifh 
stnctly  pe^onal  beings,  but  rather  some  such  ;n.  Jid  a  as  h  s 
been  fuggested  above.  ^  "^^ 

It  is  probable  that  animal-cults  had  their  origin  at  a  stage  of 
human  hfe  preceding  agriculture,  when  man 'lived  not  fpon 
cultivated  plants  or  tamed  beasts,  but  upon  roots  and  fruitsT^d 
he  products  of  the  chase.     Some  scholars,  indeed,  hold  th       he 

the  sac  ed    inviolable  character  of  certain  creatures  :   they  may 

ZuTeTtwrd'^^";^^'^'  ""  '-  ^-^°"^  °^  convenLl  b 
because  it  was  deemed  a  crime  to  kill  them-except  upon  certain 

lemn  occasions-and  may  have  become  friendly  towards  m" 
h  ough  hving  by  his  side.4.     On  the  other  hand  it  is  pLsTb," 

^:z::::^::::!^::!!::r--  ^-^^  ^^^^  4  were 

..aweandrespe^r^:;;--:^^;--^^ 
powers  tended  to  remove  them  from  common  use  and  imif 
tneir  consumption  to  rare  ceremonial  occasions. 

especially  trees,  and   there  ,s  much  evidence  pointing  to  sacra- 
mental cults  ,n  connection  with  the  plant-world.4.     SomeX 
nd  special  vegetable  dishes  eaten  on  festal  days  may  beTurvTJ 
ot  sacramental  feasts  parallel  to  those  upon  the'^esh'and  bllof 
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an  animal  victim.  Benediction  by  external  contact,  again,  is 
suggested  by  the  widespread  use  in  various  ways  of  branches  or 
sprigs  or  whole  trees.  The  Christmas-trce  and  evergreen  decora- 
tions arc  the  most  obvious  examples ;  we  shall  see  others  in  the 
course  of  our  survey,  and  in  connection  with  plants  as  well  as 
with  animals  we  shall  meet  with  processions  intended  to  convey 
a  blessing  to  every  house  by  carrying  about  the  sacred  elements-  - 
to  borrow  a  term  from  Christian  theology.  Even  the  familiar 
practice  of  going  carol-singing  may  be  a  Christianized  form  of 
some  such  perambulation. 

It  is  possible  that  men  and  women  had  originally  separate  cults. 
The  cult  of  anin-.als,  according  to  a  theory  set  forth  by  Mr. 
Chambers,  would  at  Crst  belong  to  the  men,  who  as  hunters  wor- 
shipped the  beasts  they  slew,  apologizing  to  them,  as  some  primitive 
people  do  to-day,  for  the  slaughter  they  were  obliged  to  con.mit. 
Other  animals,  apparently,  were    held   too   sacred    to   be  slam, 
except  upon  rare  and  solemn  occasions,  and  hence,  as  we  have 
seen,  may  have  arisen  domestication  and  the  pastoral  life  which, 
with  its  religious  rites,  was  the  affair  of  the  men.     To  women,' 
on  the  other  hand,  belonged   agriculture  ;    the  cult  of  Mother 
Earth  and  the  vegetation-spirits   seems  to  have  been    originally 
theirs.     Later  the  two  cults  would  coalesce,  but  a  hint  of  the 
time  when  certain  rites  were  practised  only  by  women  may  be 
found  in   that  dressing  up  of    men   in  female  garments  which 
appears  not  merely  in  the  old    Kalends  customs  but   in    fome 
modern  survivals.*  43 

Apart  from  any  special  theory  of  the  origin  of  sacrifice,  we 
may  note  the  association  at  Christmas  of  physical  feasting  with 
rehgious  rejoicing.  In  this  the  modern  European  is  the  heir  of 
an  agelong  tradition.      « Everywhere,"   says    Robertson  Smith, 

•  Another  sugge.te.i  explanation  connects  the  change  of  clothe,  with  rite,  of  initia- 
t.on  at  the  passage  from  boyhood  to  m.nhoo.l.     '»  Manhood,  among  primitive  peoples, 

.eems  to  be  envisaged  as  ceasing  to  be  a  woman Man  is  born  of  woman,  reare. 

of  woman  When  he  passes  to  manhood,  he  cease,  to  be  a  woman-thing,  and  be.in, 
to  exerc.«=  functions  other  and  alien.  That  moment  i,  one  naturally  of  extreme  peni  • 
he  at  once  emphasizes  it  and  disguises  it.  He  wear,  woman',  clothe.."  From  initia- 
t.on  ntes,  acconling  to  this  theory,  the  custom  spread  to  other  occa,ion,  when  it  wa, 
desirable  to  "  change  the  luck.  '  « 
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"W!  find  tha,  a  «cri(!„  ordmarily  i„,„|v„  ,  ,„„  ,    ,    . 

'Jcnuty  of  religiou.  occasion,  and  foul  ^aln.  1    J'" 

«k.n  a,  ,hc  determining  characeris.t"  T  ITan  ■" 

ligion  generally  •  when  m-,.  J  ^'    °'  ancient  re- 

gfad  .4«heJ-dtener  rV"  r'afd^  "''',  ^^  '"^  "' 
.to  <he  god  should  be  of  ,he      fj""       THhe       ""'  'l"" 

,  ..nda,  fo,  .he  .".e^r.^  of  Z.:^   ^^   '   "-'   ^ 

I  A  letter  addressed  in  60 1    bv  Pon,.   1^,^            l     ^ 

I  Abbot   Mellitus.   mvin,,    K        •           '^     Gregory  the   Great   to 

f  iciiitus,  giving  him   instruct  on*  fo  k-   u     1   i 

■      Augustine  of  Canterbury    thm^  !  ,  ''^"'^''*^   °"   »° 

i     ^'  Which  heaehen  ^cH^^iarfr/.I^S   i^.rch""'"' 
festivals.     "  Because  "  fh,.  P„  ^  ,    ^^'^"^°    '"^o   Christian 

■'=  won.  .„  s,aT™f;Lir:  ;;c^'f  dr"  '"^-^ 

solemnity  should  be  put  in  the  .Ur      Tu  '"°"''   "'""'= 

of  the  dedication  of  cbu  che'  or  le  '  "• ''"  T  '''  '^^ 
m^nyrs  whose  relics  are  plac  d  here  h  "''"'^"r'  ^"'^  ^'"'^ 
selves  tabernacles  of  branchl     f  ^  """'   """^^  ^°''  '^"^• 

wh,ch  have  b  n  chan.  d  frl^h  T  "°""'  ^'°"  ^''"-''- 
-te  the  soiemnit?:nS:"t^r£  t  Z"^- 

Tt  roriiLg  1^;^^'=  r  ^°.  ^^^  --  -  ^od-^ra:::: 

their  abundTncr    sf't        ^h"  e"s         '^  "  ''f  ^'^"  °^  ^^'  ^- 
for  them,  thev  marmore  .  ""'^''"'^  J*^-^^  ^"-^  ^««'n^d 

from  obJur  te  m  nds  "    is"     f  T^T'  ^°  '""''^'^  j^^^-     ^^^ 
everything  at   on  e    be'         ""'^°"^^^'^'>'  ""Po^^'We   to   cut   ofF 

^./est  pLrrresVde^es  o^:  rT    "kT"^   ^°  ''' 
We  ^P,.  h.,  "egrees  or  steps  and  not  by    caps."  46 

pl^er  D- e::YcS  f  r"'v'  °' "-  -"--^"' — 

co..»  could  Td  "am  of  .1  "'"  ^'^^  ""  <^'""'"-  <■' 
-.re  of  her  a..ac  tsre  .he  ZTI  'p  " ,  ''  ,  ""^  ""  '"' 
!«'.  in  i.  had  cos.  ,he  rn,nyn7,2'L  'v7'''r'  '"  '""' 
-ynuking  .o  Which  i.  gle  o:"^'"- Jel'ttfr'."^  ^ 
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people,  for  a  time  at  all  events.  The  policy  had  its  advantages, 
it  made  the  Church  festivals  popular  ;  but  it  had  also  its  dangers, 
it  encouraged  the  intrusion  of  a  pagan  fleshly  clement  into  their 
austere  and  chastened  joys.  A  certain  orgiastic  licence  crept  in, 
an  unbridling  of  the  physical  appetites,  which  has  ever  been  a 
source  of  sorrow  and  anger  to  the  most  earnest  Christians  and 
even  led  the  Puritans  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  condemn  all 
festivals  as  diabolical. 

Before  we  leave  the  subject  of  sacrificial  survivals,  it  must  be 
added  that  certain  Christmas  customs  may  come,  little  as  those 
who  practise  them  suspect  it,  from  that  darkest  of  religious  rites, 
human  sacrifice.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  Dr.  Frazer's 
view  of  the  Saturnalian  king  and  his  awful  origin.  We  shall 
meet  with  various  similar  figures  during  the  Christmas  season — the 
"  King  of  the  Bean,"  for  instance,  and  the  "  Bishop  of  Fools." 
If  the  theories  about  human  sacrifice  set  forth  in  "  The  Golden 
Bough  "  be  accepted,  we  may  regard  these  personages  as  having 
once  been  mock  kings  chosen  to  suffer  instead  of  the  real  kings, 
who  had  at  first  to  perish  by  a  violent  death  in  order  to  preserve 
from  the  decay  of  age  the  divine  life  inrnrnate  in  them.  Such 
mock  monarchs,  according  to  Dr.  Frazer,  vvcre  exalted  for  a  brief 
season  to  the  glory  and  luxury  of  kingship  ere  their  doom  fell 
upon  them  ;  47  in  the  Christmas  "  kings "  the  splendour  alone 
has  survived,  the  dark  side  is  forgotten. 
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II.  The  Cult  of  the  Dead  and  the  Family  Hearth, 

Round  the  winter  festival  cluster  certain  customs  apparently 
connected  with  distinctively  domestic  religion,  rather  than  with 
such  public  and  communal  cults  as  we  have  considered  under  the 
heading  of  Sacrifice  and  Sacrament.  A  festival  of  the  family— 
that  is,  perhaps,  what  Christmas  most  prominently  is  to-day : 
it  is  the  great  season  for  gatherings  "  round  the  old  fireside  "  ;  it 
is  a  joyous  time  for  the  children  of  the  house,  and  the  memory  ot 
the  departed  is  vivid  then,  if  unexpressed.  Further,  by  the  Yule 
log  customs  and  certain  other  ceremonies  still  practised  in  the 
remoter  corn3rs  of  Europe,  we  are  carried  back  to  a  stage  ot 
thought  at  which  the  dead  were  conceived  as  hovering  about  or 
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The  Church.  -b;;l:::;r;^^'tt^  -  ^jr '/"  '^- 

practices  of  tendance  nf  ,1,.  j  T  "^  ''  "'"''  '"  kwp 
»m«ime,  these  haT;  ^'„tJtT,  'V'"''  "-"'"""•  ""• 
tendencies  are  to  be  fc.nA  .  „      l  towards   the   dead  two 

events  con.de.tir„  ^^t  i;XXlr eVV^  ^" 
made  to  make  them  comfortable:  0^X0?^  T  "' 
regarded  with  dread,  and  the  siJht  ofrK        •  '    '^'^  ^"^ 

living.  •  ^'S*"  "'^  '*>«'"  «  avoided  by  the 

In    the  passage  quoted   from   Caesarius  of  ArU   »». 
mention  of  the  laving  nf  t,ki         ■  u     .  "   ^''^'"'^   w^s 

Kalends      Th.  J^  ^  '*"''  ^^"ndance  of  food  at  the 

Kalends.     The  same  practice  is  condemned  bv  St    Ternm.         u 
fifth  century    and  U  h,.  k-  •  „        "  "X  at.  Jerome  m  the 

He,  i.e  Cair  ^d^h ^  '^^^^  .T r;l"^'f'  f  ^-"^ 
ensure  abundance  during  thecomin?  u  of  charm  to 

that  its  real  purpose  w^diit  e^  ft'tte'fo^or  '  '"'  T''^ 
to  supernatural  beings,  the  guardian    .oH  "^'^  '"  °^'='''"e 

dead.49  Burchardus'^of  wfrm  „  the  e  T^^T""*'""  °'  ^'''^ 
says  definitely  that  in  his  t^  t:  lef  I  "If ^h^f^ "^ 
dnnk   and    three    knives    for   "those   7hZ     Q  °°^  ""'^ 

ancients  in  their  folly  JL  IZeZ' tZ'V^"'  ''' 
apparently  identified  with  the  three  "weirH"  5  7"'    '^"'^ 

England  and  in  other  Teutonic  reg  on,7„' '  J'^^^'^"-"  - 
connection  with  the  fairies.  As  w'e  shal  s^ettl  on  7'  "".^ 
m  some  places  the  custom  to  lay  ou  trjJ  V  '  "  '"" 
beings,  whether,  as  at  AH  Souls'  tL         f-^  supernatural 

for  Frau  Perch  a,  or  for  the  Vi  it  "'  ''"  '"  ^'^  ''^'^  - 
figure.  Possibly  'the  nal  '^J^  "ll'^Z  "'t  ?""'^" 
Bede  gives  to   Christmas  Eve  sx  ma/be  °'.'"^' *'""^'' 

practice.  '      ^^   ^^  connected    with    this 

Not  remote,  probably,  in  origin  from  a  belief  in  "ghosts"  i, 
the  dnvng   away   of  spirits   that  sometimes  takes  pfacHbo:: 
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Christmas-time.  Many  peoples,  as  Dr.  Frazer  has  shown,  have 
an  annual  expulsion  of  goblins,  ghosts,  devils,  witches,  and  evil 
influences,  commonly  at  the  end  of  the  Old  or  beginning  of  the 
New  Year.  Sometimes  the  beings  so  driven  away  are  definitely 
the  spirits  of  the  departed.  An  appalling  racket  and  a  great  flare 
of  torches  are  common  features  of  these  expulsions,  and  we  shall 
meet  with  similar  customs  during  the  Christmas  season.  Such 
purifications,  according  to  Dr.  Frazer,  are  often  preceded  or 
followed  by  periods  of  licence,  for  when  the  burden  of  evil  is 
about  to  be,  or  has  just  been,  removed,  it  is  felt  that  a  little 
temporary  freedom  from  moral  restraints  may  be  allowed  with 
impunity.sa  Hence  possibly,  in  part,  the  licence  which  has  often 
attended  the  Christmas  season. 
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III.  Omens  and  Charms  for  the  New  Year. 

Customs  of  augury  are  to  be  met  with  at  various  dates,  which 
may  mark  the  gradual  shifting  of  the  New  Year  festival  from 
early  November  to  January  i,  while  actual  charms  to  secure 
prosperity  are  commonest  at  Christmas  itself  or  at  the  modern 
New  Year.  Magical  rather  than  religious  in  character,  they  are 
attempts  to  discover  or  influence  the  future  by  a  sort  of  crude 
scientific  method  based  on  supposed  analogies.  Beneath  the 
charms  lie  the  primitive  ideas  that  like  produces  like  and  that 
things  which  have  once  been  in  contact  continue  to  act  upon  one 
another  after  they  are  separated  in  space.S3  The  same  ideas 
obviously  underlie  many  of  the  sacramental  practices  alluded  to  a 
few  pages  back,  and  these  are  often  of  the  nature  of  charms. 
Probably,  too,  among  New  Year  charms  should  be  included  such 
institutions  as  the  bonfires  on  Hallowe'en  i  Celtic  countries,  on 
Guy  Fawkes  Day  in  England,  and  at  Martinmas  in  Germany, 
for  it  would  seem  that  they  are  intended  to  secure  by  imitation 
a  due  supply  of  sunshine.54  The  principle  that  "  well  begun 
is  well  ended" — or,  as  the  Germans  have  it,  ^*  Anfang  gut^  alles 
gut " — is  fundamental  in  New  Year  practices  :  hence  the  custom 
of  giving  presents  oS  auguries  of  wealth  during  the  coming  year ; 
hence  perhaps  partly  the  heavy  eating  and  drinking — a  kind  of 
charm  to  ensure  abundance. 
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Enough  has  already  been  said  about  the  attitude  of  the  early 
^^^r'r^f'^'f^  ^^'-^~-     Oftheposit^HTtlS 

,..  r.  ""^'"  '"°"'^  Alsso  of  BrSvnov    an 

account  of  Cnrntmas  Dvart  r/>e  in  R^u      •  "'   "fcvnov,  an 

T,r^      T.  ..  '**^* '^^ '"  ^oncmia  written  about  the  vear 

1400.       It    supplies     a       iric     between     ^^A  ^ 

V  I     J         ,  ...  .      "    '•   *    oetween    modern   customs   and    the 
Kalends  prohibitions  of  the  Dark  Ages      Alsso  fellcT  u 

of  laudahle   r-K,.-.*         r.        '"•■^g«-     Alsso  tells  of  a  number 

colpSr;!  "-'''  ""^"^'^  '"-^--     Here  are  soL  of   "l 

Of  C,ods  great  G.  u  to  man,  are  sent  because  he  who  does 
no  give  freely  will  be  unlucky  in  the  coming  year.  MoneT 
.nsead  of  being  given  to  the  poor,  as  is  seemly  is  kid  on  l! 
ta  le  to  au.ir  wealth,  and  people  op'en  their  puTse^  taHuck  l! 
enter.  Instead  of  using  fruit  as  a  symbol  of  Christ  the  Precfous 
Fruit,  men  cut  it  open  to  predict  the  future  [  r  b  blv  Z 
the  pips].  It  IS  a  laudable  custom  to  make  great  white  loave  a^ 
Christmas  as  symbols  of  the  True  Bread,  but  evil  men  Jtou 
such  loaves  that  the  gods  may  eat  of  them 

Alsso's   assumption   is  that  the  bad  Catholics  are  diabolicallv 
perverting  venerable  Christmas  customs,  but  there  can  i^ 

doubt    that   precisely    the    opposite    was     really   the    case-the 
Christian  symbolism  was  merely  a   gloss  upon'^pagan  practices 
n  one  instance  Alsso  admits  that  the  Church  had  adop    d  and 
transformed    a   heathen    usage:  the   old   c.ien^isaulTor   1 
cessions  with  an  idol  Bel  had  been  nh.^     a  ■  ^ 

the  Eve  and  durine  the    Octave    nf   rv.  ■  .  ^ 

6  v^ctave    or    Christmas    went    fheee 

,.ce„.  ,hey  w„„,d  drive  o„  .he  Dev^  fro.  e^r^Jnt  ""^ 

Alsso  s  acuude  ,s  one  of  compro^se,  or  a,  leas,  many  „f  ,h, 

old  hearhen  customs  are  allowed  by  him,  when  reineerp  Jed  in  a 
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Christian  sense.  Such  seems  to  have  been  the  general  tendency 
of  the  later  Catholic  Church,  and  also  of  Anglicanism  in  so  far  as 
it  continued  the  Catholic  tradition.  It  will  be  seen,  however, 
from  what  has  already  been  said,  that  the  English  Puritans  were 
but  following  early  Christian  precedents  when  thry  ittacked  the 
paganism  that  manifested  itself  at  Christmas. 

A  strong  Puritan  onslaught  is  to  be  found  in  the  "  Anatomic 
of  Abuses"  by  the  Calvinist,  Philip  Stubbes,  first  published  in 
1583.  "Especially,"  he  says,  "in  Christmas  tyme  there  is 
nothing  els  vsed  but  cardes,  dice,  tables,  maskyng,  mumming, 
bowling,  and  suche  like  fooleries ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  they 
think  they  haue  a  commission  and  prerogatiue  that  tyme  to 
doe  what  they  list,  and  to  followe  what  vanitie  they  will.  But 
(alas  !)  doe  they  thinke  that  they  are  preuiledged  at  that  time  to 
doe  euill  ?  The  holier  the  time  is  (if  one  time  were  holier  than 
an  other,  as  it  is  not),  the  holier  ought  their  exercises  to  bee.  Can 
any  tyme  dispence  with  them,  or  giue  them  libertie  to  sinne  ? 
No,  no ;  the  soule  which  sinneth  shall  dye,  at  what  tyme  soeuer 
it  offendeth.  .  .  Notwithstandyng,  who  knoweth  not  that 
more  mischeef  is  that  tyme  committed  than  in  all  the  yere 
besides  ? "  s6 

When  the  Puritans  had  gained  the  upper  hand  they  proceeded 
to  the  suppression  not  only  of  abuses,  but  of  the  festival  itself. 
An  excellent  opportunity  for  turning  the  feast  into  a  fast — as  the 
early  Church  had  done,  it  will  be  remembered,  with  the  Kalends 
festival — came  in  1644.  In  that  year  Christmas  Day  happened 
to  fall  upon  the  last  Wednesday  of  the  month,  a  day  appointed  by 
the  Lords  and  Commons  for  a  Fast  and  Humiliation.  In  its 
zeal  against  carnal  pleasures  Parliament  published  the  following 
"  Ordinance  for  the  better  observation  of  the  Feast  of  the 
Nativity  of  Christ "  : — 

"  Whereas  some  doubts  have  been  raised  whether  the  next  Fast 
shall  be  celebrated,  because  it  fallcth  on  the  day  which,  heretofore, 
was  usually  called  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity  of  our  Saviour  ;  the  lords 
and  commons  do  order  and  ordain  that  public  notice  be  given,  that  the 
Fast  appointed  to  be  kept  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  every  month, 
ought  to  be  observed  until  it  be  otherwise  ordered  by  both  houses ; 
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and  that  this  day  particularly  is  to  be  kept  with  the  more  solemn 
humiliation  because  it  may  call  to  remembrance  our  sins  and  the  sins 
of  our  forefathers,  who  have  turned  this  Feast,  pretending  the  memory 
of  Christ,  into  an  extreme  forgetfulness  of  him,  by  giving  liberty  to 
carnal  and  sensual  delights  ;  being  contrary  to  the  life  which  Christ 
himself  led  here  upon  earth,  and  to  the  spiritual  life  of  Christ  in  our 
souls;  for  the  sanctifying  and  saving  whereof  Christ  was  pleased 
both  to  take  a  human  life,  and  to  lay  it  down  again,"s7 

But  the  English  people's  love  of  Christmas  could  not  be 
destroyed.  "  These  poor  simple  creatures  are  .:iade  after  super- 
stitious festivals,  after  unholy  holidays,"  said  a  speaker  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  "I  have  k  lown  some  that  have  preferred 
Christmas  Day  before  the  Lord's  Day,"  said  Calamy  in  a  sermon 
to  the  Lords  in  Westminster  Abbey,  "I  have  known  those  th'«- 
would  be  sure  to  receive  the  Sacrament  on  Christmas  Day  though 
they  did  not  receive  it  all  the  year  after.  This  was  the  super- 
stition of  this  day,  and  the  profaneness  was  as  great.  There  were 
some  that  did  not  play  cards  all  the  year  long,  yet  they  must  play 
at  Christmas."  Various  protests  were  made  against  the  sup- 
pression c'"  festival.  Though  Parliament  sat  every  Christmas 
Day  from  '  »  1656,  the  shops  in  London  in  1644  were  all 

shut,  and  ii  .  ^46  the  people  who  opened  their  shops  were  so 
roughly  used  that  next  year  they  petitioned  Parliament  to  protect 
them  in  future.  In  1647  the  shops  were  indeed  all  closed,  but 
evergreen  decorations  were  put  up  in  the  City,  and  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  City  Marshal  had  to  ride  about  setting  fire  to  them. 
There  were  even  riots  in  country  places,  notably  at  Canterbury. 
With  the  Restoration  Christmas  naturally  came  back  to  full 
recognition,  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  has  ever 
been  quite  the  same  thing  since  the  Puritan  Revolution.ss 

Protestantism,  in  proportion  to  its  thoroughness  a."«d  the  strength 
of  its  Puritan  elements,  has  everywhere  tended  to  destroy  old 
pagan  traditions  and  the  festivals  to  which  they  cling.  Calvinism 
has  naturally  been  more  destructive  than  Lutheranism,  which  in 
the  Scandinavian  countries  has  left  standing  many  of  the  externals 
of  Catholicism  and  also  many  Christmas  customs  that  are  purely 
pagan,  while  in  Germany  it  has  tolerated  and  even  hallowed  the 
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ritual  of  the  Christmas-t-ee.  But  more  powerful  than  religious 
influences,  in  rooting  at  the  old  customs,  have  been  modern 
education  and  the  growth  of  modern  industry,  breaking  up  the 
old  traditional  co  -ntr;  life,  and  putting  in  its  place  the  mobile, 
restless  life  of  the  great  town.  Many  of  the  customs  we  shall 
have  to  consider  belong  essentially  to  the  country,  and  have  no 
relation  to  the  life  of  the  modern  city.  When  communal  in  their 
character,  a  man  could  not  perform  them  in  separation  from  his 
rustic  neighbours.  Practices  domestic  in  their  purpose  may 
indeed  be  transferred  to  the  modern  city,  but  it  is  the  experience 
of  folk-lorists  that  th^y  seldom  descend  to  the  second  generation. 

It  is  in  regions  like  Bavaria,  Tyrol,  Styria,  or  the  Slav  parts  of 
the  Austrian  Empire,  or  Roumania  and  Servia,  that  the  richest  store 
of  festival  customs  is  to  be  found  nowadays.  Here  the  old  agri- 
cultural life  has  been  less  interfered  wiih,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  Church,  whether  Roman  or  Greek,  has  succeeded  in  keeping 
modern  ideas  away  from  the  people  and  in  maintaining  a  popular 
piety  that  is  largely  polytheistic  in  its  worship  of  the  saints,  and 
embodies  a  great  amount  of  traditional  paganism.  In  our  half- 
suburbanized  England  but  little  now  remains  of  these  vestiges  of 
primitive  religion  and  magic  whose  interest  and  importance  were 
only  realized  by  students  in  the  later  nineteenth  century,  when 
the  wave  of  "  progress  "  was  fast  sweeping  them  away. 

Old  traditions  have  a  way  of  turning  up  unexpectedly  in 
remote  corners,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  for  certain  that  any  custom 
is  altogether  extinct ;  every  year,  however,  does  its  work  of 
destruction,  and  it  may  well  be  that  some  of  the  practices  here 
described  in  the  present  tense  have  passed  into  the  Limbo  of 
discarded  things. 
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CHAPTER  VII 
ALL   HALLOW   TIDE   TO   MARTINMAS 

All  SainU'  and  All  Souls*  Days,  their  Relation  to  a  New  Year  Festival— All 
Souls'  Eve  and  Tendance  of  the  Departed— Soul  Cakes  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent— Pagan  Parallels  of  All  Souls'— Hallowe'en  Charms  and  Omens- 
Hallowe'en  Fires- Guy  Fawkea  Day—"  Old  Hob,"  the  Sciimmilreiier,  and  other 
Animal  Masks— Martinmas  and  its  Slaughter— Martinmas  Drinking— St. 
Martin's  Fires  in  Germany— Winter  Visitors  in  the  Low  Countries  and 
Germany— St.  Martin  as  Gift-bringer— St.  Martin's  Rod. 


All  Saints'  and  All  Souls'  Dayd. 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  Middle 
Temple  were  accustomed  to  reckon  All  Hallow  Tide  (November  i) 
the  beginning  of  Christmas.'  We  may  here  do  likewise  and 
start  our  survey  of  winter  festivals  with  November,  in  the  earlier 
half  of  which,  apparently,  fell  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  New 
Year's  Days,  It  is  impossible  to  fix  precise  dates,  but  there  is 
reason  for  thinking  that  the  Celtic  year  began  about 
November  1,*  =  and  the  Teutonic  about  November  ii.3 

On  November  i  falls  one  of  the  greater  festivals  of  the  western 
Church,  All  Saints'— or,  to  give  it  its  old  English  name,  All 
Hallows'-  -and  on  the  morrow  is  the  solemn  commemoration  of  the 
departed— All  Souls'.     In  these  two  anniversaries  the  Church  has 

•  According  to  Sir  John  Rhys,  in  the  I  .i  of  Man  Hollantidc  (November  i.  Old 
Style,  therefore  November  ii)  is  still  to-day  the  beginning  of  a  new  year.  But  the 
ordinary  calendar  is  gaining  ground,  and  some  of  the  associations  of  the  old  New  Year's 
Day  are  being  transferre.l  to  January  i,  the  Roman  date.  "In  Wales  this  must  have 
been  decidedly  helped  by  the  influence  of  Roman  rule  and  Roman  ideas  ;  but  even 
there  the  adjuncts  of  the  Winter  Calends  have  never  been  wholly  transferred  to  the 
Calends  of  January."  * 
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preserved  at  or  near  the  original  date  one  part  of  the  old  beginning- 
of-winter  festival — the  par*^  concerned  with  the  cult  of  tl  t  dead. 
Some  of  the  practices  belonging  to  this  side  of  the  feast  have  been 
transferred  to  the  season  of  Christmas  and  the  Twelve  Days,  but 
these  have  often  lost  their  original  meaning,  and  it  is  to  All 
Souls'  Day  that  we  must  look  for  the  most  conscious  survivals  of 
that  care  for  the  departed  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  primi- 
tive religion.  Early  November,  when  the  leaves  are  falling,  and 
all  around  speaks  of  mortality,  is  a  fitting  time  for  the  com- 
memoration of  the  dead. 

The  first  clear  testimony  to  All  Souls'  Day  is  found  at  the  end 
of  the  tenth  century,  and  in  France.  All  Saints'  Day,  however, 
was  certainly  observed  in  England,  France,  and  Germany  in 
the  eighth  century,S  and  probably  represents  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  Church  to  turn  the  minds  of  the  faithful  away  from 
the  pagan  belief  in  and  tendance  of  "  ghosts  "  to  the  contem- 
plation of  the  saints  in  the  glory  of  Paradise.  It  would  seem  that 
this  attempt  failed,  that  the  people  needed  a  way  of  actually  doing 
something  for  their  own  dead,  and  that  All  Souls'  Day  with  its 
solemn  Mass  and  prayers  for  the  departed  was  intended  to  supply 
this  need  and  replace  the  traditional  practices.^  Here  again  the 
attempt  was  only  partly  successful,  for  side  by  side  with  the 
Church's  rites  there  survived  a  number  of  usages  related  not 
to  any  Christian  doctrine  of  the  after-life,  but  to  the  pagan  idea, 
widespread  among  many  peoples,  that  on  one  day  or  night  of  the 
year  the  souls  of  the  dead  return  to  their  old  homes  and  must  be 
entertained. 

All  Souls'  Day  then  appeals  to  instincts  older  than  Christianity. 
How  strong  is  the  hold  of  ancient  custom  even  upon  the  sceptical 
and  irreligious  is  shown  very  strikingly  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries  :  even  those  who  never  go  to  church  visit  the  graves  of 
their  relations  on  All  Souls'  Eve  to  deck  them  wi'jh  flowers. 

The  special  liturgical  features  of  the  Church's  celebration  are 
the  Vespers,  Matins,  and  Lauds  of  the  Dead  on  the  evening  of 
November  i,  and  the  solemn  Requiem  Mass  on  November  2, 
with  the  majestic  "  Dies  irae  "  and  the  oft-recurrent  versicle, 
"  Requiem  aeternam  dona  eis,  Domine,  et  lux  perpetua  luceat 
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eis,"  that  most  beautiful  of  prayers.  The  priest  and  altar  are 
vested  in  black,  and  a  catafalque  with  burning  tapers  round  it 
stands  in  the  body  of  the  church.  For  the  popular  customs  on 
the  Eve  we  may  quote  Dr.  Tylor's  general  description  : — 

"In  Italy  the  day  is  given  to  feasting  and  drinking  in  honour  of  the 
dead,  while  skulls  and  skeletons  in  sugar  and  paste  form  appropriate 
children's  .  5ys.  in  Tyrol,  the  poor  souls  released  from  purgatory  fire 
for  the  night  Tiay  come  and  smear  their  burns  with  the  melted  fat  of 
the  *  soul  light '  on  the  hearth,  or  cakes  arc  left  for  them  on  the  table, 
and  the  room  is  kept  warm  for  their  comf^'t.  Even  in  Paris  the  souls 
of  the  departed  come  to  partake  of  the  food  of  the  living.  In  Brittany 
the  crowd  pours  into  the  churchyard  at  evening,  to  kneel  barefoot  at 
the  grave  of  dead  kinsfolk,  to  fill  the  hoKow  of  the  tombstone  with 
holy  water,  or  to  pour  libations  of  milk  upcn  it.  All  night  the  church 
bells  clang,  and  sometimes  a  solemn  procession  of  the  clergy  goes  round 
to  bless  the  graves.  In  no  household  that  night  is  the  cloth  removed, 
for  the  supper  must  be  left  for  the  souls  to  come  and  take  their  part, 
nor  must  the  fire  tj  put  out,  where  they  will  come  to  warm  them- 
selves. And  at  last,  as  the  inmates  retire  to  rest,  there  is  heard  at  the 
door  a  doleful  chant — it  is  the  souls,  who,  borrowing  the  voices  of  the 
parish  poor,  have  come  to  ask  the  prayers  of  the  living."  7 

To  this  may  be  added  some  further  accounts  of  All  Souls'  Eve 
as  the  one  night  in  the  year  when  the  spirits  of  the  departed  are 
thought  to  re  \it  their  old  homes. 

In  the  Vosges  mountains  while  the  bells  are  ringing  in  All 
Souls'  Eve  it  is  a  custom  to  uncover  the  beds  and  open  the 
windows  in  order  that  the  poor  souls  may  enter  and  rest.  Prayer 
is  made  for  the  dead  until  late  in  the  night,  and  when  the  last 
« De  profundis  "  has  been  said  "  the  head  of  the  family  gently 
covers  up  the  beds,  sprinlcles  them  with  holy  water,  and  shuts  the 
windows."^ 

The  Esthonians  on  All  Souls'  Day  provide  a  meal  for  the  dead 
and  invite  them  by  name.  The  souls  arrive  at  the  first  cock-crow 
and  depart  at  the  second,  being  lighted  out  of  the  house  by  the 
head  of  the  family,  who  waves  a  white  cloth  after  them  and  bids 
them  come  again  next  year.9 

In  Brittany,  as  we  have  seen,  the  dead  are  thought  to  return  at 
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this  season.  It  is  believed  that  on  the  night  between  All  Saints' 
and  All  Souls'  the  church  is  lighted  up  and  the  departed  attend  a 
nocturnal  Mass  celebrated  by  a  phantom  priest.  Aii  through  the 
week,  in  one  district,  peoplf  are  afraid  to  go  out  after  nightfall  lest 
they  should  see  some  dead  person.'o  In  Tyrol  it  is  believed  that 
the  "  poor  souls  "  are  present  in  the  howling  winds  that  often  blow 
at  this  time." 

In  the  Abruzzi  on  All  Souls*  Eve  "  before  people  go  to  sleep 
they  place  on  the  table  a  lighted  lamp  or  candle  and  a  frugal  meal 
of  bread  and  water.  The  dead  issue  from  their  graves  and  stalk 
in  procession  through  every  street  of  the  village.  .  .  .  First  pass 
the  souls  of  the  good,  and  then  the  souls  of  the  murdered  and 
the  damned."  " 

In  Sicily  a  strange  belief  is  connected  with  All  Souls*  Day 
[jornu  di  U  morti)  :  the  family  dead  are  supposed,  like  Santa 
Klaus  in  the  North,  to  bring  presents  to  children  ;  the  dead 
1  u.tions  have  become  the  good  fairies  of  the  little  ones.  On  the 
.:  .tut  between  November  i  and  2  little  Sicilian^  believe  that  the 
departed  leave  their  dread  abode  and  come  to  town  to  steal  from 
rich  shopkeepers  sweets  and  toys  and  new  clothes.  These  they 
give  to  their  child  relations  who  have  been  "  good  "  and  have 
prayed  on  their  behalf.  Often  they  are  clothed  in  white  3"  ' 
wear  silken  shoes,  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  shopkee^c 
They  do  not  always  enter  the  houses  ;  sometimes  the  presents  are 
left  in  the  children's  shoes  put  outside  doors  and  windows.  In  the 
morning  the  pretty  gifts  are  attributed  by  the  children  to  the 
morti  in  whose  coming  their  parents  have  taught  them  to 
believe.'S 

A  very  widespread  custom  at  this  season  is  to  burn  candles, 
perhaps  in  order  to  lighten  the  darkness  for  the  poor  souls.  In 
Catholic  Ireland  candles  shine  in  the  windows  on  the  Vigil 
of  All  Souls',14  in  Belgium  a  holy  candle  is  burnt  all  night, 
or  people  walk  in  procession  with  lighted  tapers,  while  in 
many  Roman  Catholic  countries,  and  even  in  the  Protestant 
villages  of  Baden,  the  graves  are  decked  with  lights  as  well  as 
flowers. '5 

Another  practice  on  All  Saints'  and  All  Souls'  Days,  curiously 
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comtncn  formerly  in  Protestant  England,  is  that  of  making  and 
g.vmg  "soul-calces."  These  and  the  quest  of  them  by  children 
were  customary  in  various  English  counties  and  in  Scotland  «6 
The  youngsters  would  beg  not  only  for  the  calces  but  also  some- 
times for  such  things  as  "apples  and  strong  beer,"  presumably  to 
make  a  «  wassa.l-bowl"  of  "  lambswool,"  hot  spiced  ale  w.th  roast 
apples  m  it.  "7  Here  is  a  curious  rhyme  which  they  sang  in 
Shropshire  as  they  went  round  to  their  neighbours,  collecting 
contributions  : —  ® 

"boul  !  soul  !  for  a  soui-cake  ! 
'   P^y.  good   missis,  a  soul-cake  ! 
An  apple  or  pear,  a  plum  or  a  cherry. 
Any  good  thing  to  make  us  merry. 
One  for  Peter,  two  for  Paul, 
Three  for  Him  who  made  us  all. 
Up  with  the  kettle,  and  down  with  the  pan. 
Give  us  good  alms,  and  we'll  be  gone.  '■« 

Shropshire  is  a  county  peculiarly  rich  in  "souling  "  traditions 
and  one  old  lady  had  cakes  made  to  give  away  to  the  soulin.' 
ch.laren  up  to  the  time  of  her  death  in  1884.  At  that  period  the 
custom  of  "souling"  had  greatly  declined  in  the  county,  and 
where  it  still  existed  the  rewards  were  u  ally  apples  or  money. 
Grown  men,  as  well  as  children,  sometimes  went  round,  and  the 
ditties  sung  often  contained  verses  of  good-wishes  for  the  house- 
hold practically  identical  with  those  sung  by  wassailers  at 
Lhristmas.'9 

The  name  "soul-cake  "  of  course  suggests  that  the  cakes  were 
in  some  way  associated  with  the  departed,  whether  given  as  a 
reward  for  prayers  for  souls  in  Purgatory,  or  as  a  charity  for  the 
benefit  of  the  "poor  souls,"  or  baked  that  the  dead  mi^ht  feast 
upon  them.*  It  seems  most  probable  that  they  were  Telics  of 
a  feast  once  laid  out  for  the  souls.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  just 
possible  that  they  were  originally  a  sacrament  of  the  corn-spirit. 

cZl\^TV"\^^'^"°"''"^^'°^'^'"'  ^°""^'"'  "  (P-  3°5  f.)  there  are  detail,  about 
ou!„?Ar  M  '"'" J'T  '"  ""  P°°^  "'  f"«""-  These  probably  had  the  ,an>e 
ofigin  as  the  November  "  loul-cakes." 
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A  North  WeUh  tradition  recorded  by  Pennant  may  conceivably 
have  preserved  a  vague  memory  of  $ome  agricultural  connection 
he  tells  us  that  on  receiving  soul-cakes  the  poor  people  used  to 
pray  to  God  to  bless  the  next  crop  of  wheat.** 

Not  in  Great  Britain  alone  are  soul-cakes  found  j  they  are  met 
with  in  Belgium,  southern  Germany,  and  Austria.  In  western 
Flanders  children  set  up  on  All  Souls'  Eve  little  street  altars, 
putting  a  crucifix  or  Madonna  with  candles  on  a  chair  or  stool, 
and  begging  passers-by  for  money  "for  cakes  fcr  the  souls  in 
Purgatory."  On  All  Souls'  morning  it  is  customary,  all  over  the 
Flemish  part  of  Belgium,  to  bake  little  cakes  of  finest  white  flour, 
called  "  soul-bread."  They  are  eaten  hot,  and  a  prayer  is  said  at 
the  same  time  for  the  sculs  in  Purgatory.  It  is  believed  that  a  soul 
is  delivered  for  every  cake  eaten.  At  Antwerp  the  cakes  are 
coloured  yellow  with  saffron  to  suggest  the  Purgatorial  flames. 
In  southern  Germany  and  Austria  little  white  loaves  of  a  speci.il 
kind  are  baked  ;  they  are  generally  oval  in  form,  and  are  usually 
called  by  some  name  into  which  the  word  "soul"  enters.  In 
Tyrol  they  arc  given  to  children  by  their  godprents;  those  for 
the  boys  have  the  shape  of  horses  or  hares,  those  for  the  girls,  of 
hens.  In  Tyrol  the  cakes  left  over  at  supper  remain  on  the 
table  and  arc  said  to  "  belong  to  the  poor  souls.''^' 

In  Friuli  in  the  north-east  of  Italy  there  is  a  custom  closely 
corresponding  to  our  "soul-cakes."  On  All  Souls'  Day  every 
family  gives  away  a  quantity  of  bread.  This  is  not  regarded  as  a 
charity  ;  all  the  people  of  the  village  come  to  receive  it  and  before 
eating  it  pray  for  the  departed  of  the  donor's  family.  The  most 
prosperous  people  are  not  ashamed  to  knock  at  the  door  and  ask 
for  this  pane  dei  morti.'^ 

In  Tyrol  All  Souls'  is  a  day  of  licensed  begging,  which  has 
become  a  serious  abuse.  A  noisy  rabble  of  ragged  and  disorderly 
folk,  with  bags  and  baskets  to  receive  gifts,  wanders  from  village 
to  village,  claiming  as  a  right  the  presents  of  provisions  that  were 
originally  a  freewill  oflFering  for  the  benefit  of  the  departed,  and 
angrily  abusing  those  who  refuse  to  give.^a 

The  New  Year  is  the  time  for  a  festival  of  the  dead  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.24     I  may  quote  Dr.  Frazer's  account  of  what 
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^^  on  in  Tonquin  ;  it  shorn  a  rcm4rkabie    likcncs  to  s„me 
Luropean  customs  •  : 

"In  Tonquin.  .,  in  Sumba,  the  dc.d  revisit  their  kinsfolk  and  their 
old  homes  at  the  New  Year.  From  the  hour  of  midnight,  when  the 
New  Year  beg,n,  no  one  dare,  to  shut  the  door  of  hi,  Jousc  ,or  tear 
of  excluding  the  ghosts,  who  begin  to  arrive  at  that  time.  Preparations 
have  been  made  to  welcome  and  refresh  them  after  their  long  journey 
Bcdsand  mats  are  ready  for  their  weary  bodies  to  repose  upon  water  to 

tit  "e^ ^p.:;:";  ^"-"^  -  ---  '^-'  -^  --^  'o  '"PPon 

In  Lithuania,  the  last  country  in  Europe  to  be  converted  to 
Chr,stun.ty,  heathen  traditions  lingered  long,  and  sixteenth-and 
seventeenth-century  travellers  give  accounts  of  a  pagan  New 
Vears  feast  which  has  great  interest.  In  October,  according 
to  one  account,  on  November  2,  according  to  another,  the  whole 
family  met  together,  strewed  the  ubles  with  straw  and  put  sack. 
on  the  straw.  Bread  and  two  jugs  of  beer  were  then  placed  on  the 
able,  and  one  of  every  kind  of  domestic  animal  was  roasted  before 
the  fire  after  a  prayer  to  the  god  Zimiennilc  (possibly  an  ancestral 
spmt)    asking  for  protection  through  the  year  and  offering  the 

7  \  u°!;"'°"'  "^"^  '^'■"^"  '°  '^"^  '^"'•"^■•^  ^f  the  room  with 
the  words  "Accept  our  burnt  sacrifice,  O  Zimienmk,  and  kindlv 
partake  thereof."  Then  followed  a  great  feast.  Further  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  were  invited  to  leave  their  graves  and  visit'  the 
bath-house,  where  platters  of  food  were  spread  out  and  Icrt  for 
three  days.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  remains  of  the  repast 
were  set  out  over  the  graves  and  libations  poured,^ 

of  Th'".'"?""'"^  "*'  November  is  not  solely  a  time  of  memory 
of  the  dead  ;  customs  of  other  sorts  linger,  or  until  lately  used 
0  linger  about  it,  especially  in  Scotland,  northern  England 
Ireland,  Cornwall,  Wales,  and  the  West  Midlands.  One  may' 
conjecture  that  these  are  survivals  from  the  Celtic  New  Year's 
Day  for  most  of  them  are  ..f  the  nature  of  omens  or  c.rms. 
Apples  and  nuts  are  prominent  on  Hallowe'en,  the  Eve  of  All 

Cf.  pp.  191-2  and  135-0  ot  thit  volume. 
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Saints  ;*  they  may  be  regarded  either  as  a  kind  of  sacrament  or 
the  vegetation-spirit,  or  as  simply  intended  by  homoeopathic  magic 
to  bring  fulness  and  fruitf  Iness  to  their  recipients.  A  custom 
once  common  in  the  north  of  England  37  and  in  Wales  =»8  was  to 
catch  at  apples  with  the  mouth,  the  fruit  being  suspended  on  a 
string,  or  on  one  end  of  a  large  transverse  beam  with  a  lighted 
candle  at  the  other  end.  In  the  north  apples  and  nuts  were  the 
feature  of  the  evening  feast,  hence  the  name  "  Nutcrack  night,"  29 
Again,  at  St.  Ives  in  Cornwall  every  child  is  given  a  big  apple 
on  AUhallows'  Eve— "Allan  Day"  as  it  is  called,3o  Nuts  and 
apples  were  also  used  as  means  of  forecasting  the  future.  In 
Scotland  for  instance  nuts  were  put  into  the  fire  and  named 
after  particular  lads  and  lasses.  "  As  they  burn  quietly  together 
or  start  from  beside  One  another,  the  course  and  issue  of  the 
courtship  will  be."  31  On  Hallowe'en  in  Nottinghamshire  if  a 
girl  had  two  lovers  and  wanted  to  know  which  would  be  the 
more  constant,  she  took  two  apple-pips,  stuck  one  on  each  check 
(naming  them  after  her  lovers)  and  waited  for  one  to  fall  off 
The  poet  Gay  alludes  to  this  custom  : — 

"See  from  the  core  two  kernels  now  I  take. 
This  on  my  cheek  for  Lubbcrkin  is  worn, 
And  Booby  Clod  on  t'other  side  is  borne  ; 
But  Booby  Clod  soon  falls  upon  the  ground, 
A  certain  token  that  his  love's  unsound  ; 
While  Lubberkin  sticks  firmly  to  the  last  ; 
Oh  !  were  his  lips  to  mine  but  joined  so  fast."  3» 

In  Nottinghamshire  apples  are  roasted  and  the  parings  thrown 
over  the  left  shoulder.  "  Notice  is  taken  of  the  shapes  which  the 
parings  assume  when  they  fall  to  the  ground.  Whatever  letter 
a  paring  resembles  will  be  the  initial  letter  of  the  Christian  name 
of  the  man  or  woman  whom  you  will  marry."  33 

•  The  prominence  of  "  Eves  "  in  festival  customs  is  a  point  specially  to  be  noticed  ; 
it  is  often  to  them  rather  than  to  the  actual  feast  Hays  that  old  practices  cling.  This 
is  perhaps  connected  with  the  ancient  Celtic  and  Teutonic  habit  of  reckoning  by  nights 

instead  of  days — a   trace  of  this    is    left   in   our    word  "fortnight" but    it   must  be 

remembered  that  the  Church  encouraged  the  same  tendency  by  her  solemn  services  on 
the  Eves  of  festivals,  and  that  the  Jewish  Sabbath  begins  on  Friday  evening. 
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Halloween  i,  indeed  i„  ,he  Brirish  Isles  >he  6,„„ri,e  ,ime  for 

4of'.7a„z;:h^t7„r- "" "-"-  -'  ^"  '^= 

"  1  cross  my  shoes  in  the  shape  of  a  T 
Hoping  this  night  my  true  love  to  see', 
Not  in  his  best  or  worst  array. 
But  in  the  clothe^  of  every  day." 

Then  le,  her  ge,  i„,„  bed  backward,  without  speaking  anv 

::iZ.:""'  -"" "-  -"'  -=  --  "■"-  ^-^-<' "- 

"On    All    Hallowe'en    or     New    Year's    Fv. "  i./r 

W.  Henderson,  «a  Border  .aiden L^rs^  her^M^S  Z', 

If  she  he  awake  long  enough,  she  will  see  the  form  of  her  future 
pousc  enter  the  rcK,m  and  turn  the  sark.  We  are  told  of  one 
young  g,rl  who  after  fulfilling  this  rite,  looked  out  of  bed  and 
saw  a  coffin  beh.nd  the  sark  ;  it  remained  visible  for  some  t,"e 
and  then  d.sappeared.     The  girl  rose  up  in  agonv  and  TJd  he 

":  i:vt.^i:"3r'  -'  ^^^  -  --^^  -  ^'^^ 

In  Scotland  36  and  Ireland  37  other  methods  of  foreseeine  the 

u^e  are  practised  on  Hallowe'en  ;  we  need  not  conX  th  m 

here,  for  we  shall  have  quite  enough  of  such  auguries  later  oT 

(Some  Scottish  customs  are  introduced  by  Burns  in  o  hT 

"HailnwpVn'M     T  u  ^  isurns  mto  his  poem 

prevalen7,' V  1      T"''      """'  '""'^  ^°  '""^  ^""°-  ^°™erly 

If  rh.    ^     K  "'"  ^'^'"'^'"  '"  °'-^^'-  ^o  discover  who 

We  h    '';;f' °"^';--''^  d-  ''-ing  the  year.33     East  of  The 

t^  on   Al  Hall       "r^  '"  "-^-^^'''->  ^^ere  was  a  belief 

on   All  Hallows'  Eve  at  midnight   those  who  were    bold 

enough  to  look  through  the  windows  would  see  the  church  Lhed 

wh     w"      t         f  '"''^'l  '"'  ""'"S  °"^  ^'''^  "-«  of  thost 
WHO  were  to  render  up  their  souls.39 
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Again,  there  are  numerous  Hallowe'en  fire  customs,  probably 
sun-charms  for  the  New  Year,  a  kind  of  homoeopathic  magic 
intended  to  assist  the  sun  in  his  struggle  with  the  powers  of 
darkness.  To  this  day  great  bonfires  arc  kindled  in  the  High- 
lands,  and  formerly  brands  were  carried  about  and  the  new  fire 
was  lit  in  each  house.40  It  would  seem  that  the  Yule  log  customs 
(see  Chapter  X.)  are  connected  with  this  new  lighting  of  the 
house-fire,  transferred  to  Christmas. 

In  Ireland  fire  was  lighted  at  this  time  at  a  place  called 
Tlachtga,  from  which  all  the  hearths  in  Ireland  are  said  to  have 
been  annually  supplied.41  In  Wales  the  habit  of  lighting  bonfires 
on  the  hills  is  perhaps  not  yet  extinct.4a  Within  living  memory 
when  the  flames  were  out  somebody  would  raise  the  cry,  "  May 
the  tailless  black  sow  seize  the  hindmost,"  and  everyone  present 
would  run  for  his  life.43  This  may  point  to  a  former  human 
sacrifice,  possibly  of  a  victim  laden  with  the  accumulated  evils 
of  the  past  year.44 

In  North  Wales,  according  to  another  account,  each  family 
used  to  make  a  great  bonfire  in  a  conspicuous  place  near  the 
house.  Every  person  threw  into  the  ashes  a  white  stone,  marked  ; 
the  stones  were  searched  for  in  the  morning,  and  if  any  one  were 
missing  the  person  who  had  thrown  it  in  would  die,  it  was 
believed,  during  the  year.4S  The  same  belief  and  practice  were 
found  at  Callander  in  Perthshire.46 

Though,  probably,  the  Hallowe'en  fire  rites  had  originally  some 
connection  with  the  sun,  the  conscious  intention  of  those  who 
practised  them  in  modern  times  was  often  to  ward  off  witchcraft. 
With  this  object  in  one  place  the  master  of  the  family  used  to 
carry  a  bunch  of  burning  straw  about  the  corn,  in  Scotland 
the  red  end  of  a  fiery  stick  was  waved  in  the  air,  in  Lancashire 
a  lighted  candle  was  borne  about  the  fells,  and  in  the  Isle  of 
Man    fires  were  kindled.47 

Guy  Fawkes  Day. 
Probably  the  burning  of  Guy  Fawkes  on  November  5  is  a 
survival  of  a  New  Year  bonfire.     There  is  every  reason  to  think 
that  the  commemoration  of  the  deliverance  from  "gunpowder 
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treason  and   plot"   is  hut  a   m^j 

"^y    pamlW,    in    folk  cl„^  ""J-urnmg   of  ,|,e  dBgy  !,„ 

Fawk«  in  England      A,  lJuZ       II   ''  V^'  »PI«"'"'ly.  Guy 

Fa.k«  ,„  and  p,i«,i„„  ^'21  g^a,"rrTh^?"^ 
has  become  a  regular  carnival  unA  7       ?  '^  ^'""S 

the  procession  alTng  the  te  'o^'  °"  '  ^''l  ^""'^^  "■g"^ 
glare  of  the  torches'li;h  ingu'p  the  TaL  f  H  ""''  ""'  ^'^^ 
strangely  picturesque  s^cuc  J  "'  ''^""  "°"'^^'  "^  ^ 

Animal   Masks. 

On  AH  Souls' Day  in  Cheshire  there  began  to  be  carried  .Kn  . 
a  cunous  construction  called  «•  Old  jf  " ,  °  "*  ""'^.'^  ^bo"t 
enveloped  in  a  sheet  .  it  u,«  Tu  r  .  '  *  ''°"^*  ''"•^ 
paniedTy  the  singii^  oTh       "     T  '°°''  *°  '°°^'^"^  »-°'»- 

festival  season  Td  all  at    T'  °"  ''"""^  *^'>'^  '"  ^''^  ^'««^ 
sidered  at  trsCnt      W     "  """l:  "'  ""^  "  ^^'^  ^'^  -"" 

about  in  processir  in  oIk  ^u        '''^  "^"'^"'^  ^^^^  "1^^" 

head,  horn  LTo  't^^  :^T^ Z  IIT''^  T  ^^"^"^  ^"^ 

or  a  t)cast,  like  the  worshippere  at  many 
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a  heathen  sacrifice  to-day.     (Of  the  rationale  of  masking  some- 
thing has  already  been  said  in  Chapter  VI.) 

The  mingling  of  Roman  and  non-Roman  customs  makes  it 
very  hard  to  s  laratc  the  different  elements  in  the  winter  festivals. 
In  regard  particularly  to  animal  masks  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce 
in  favour  of  one  racial  origin  rather  than  another  ;  we  may,  how- 
ever, infer  with  some  probability  that  when  a  custom  is  attached 
not  to  Christmas  or  the  January  Kalends  but  to  one  of  the 
November  or  early  December  feasts,  it  is  not  of  Roman  origin. 
For,  as  the  centuries  have  passed,  Christmas  and  the  Kalends— 
the  Roman  festivals  ecclesiastical  and  secular— have  increasingly 
tended  to  supplant  the  old  northern  festal  times,  and  a  trans- 
ference of,  for  instance,  a  Teutonic  custom  from  Martinmas  to 
Christmas  or  January  i,  is  far  more  conceivable  than  the  attraction 
of  a  Roman  practice  to  one  of  the  earlier  and  waning  festivals. 

Let  us  take  first  the  horse-forms,  seemingly  connected  with 
that  sacrificial   use  of  the  horse  among  the  Teutons  to  which 
Tacitus  and  other  writers  testify.S'     «  Old  Hob  "  is  doubtless  one 
form   of  the   hobby  horse,   so   familiar   in   old   English   festival 
customs.     His  German  parallel,  the  Schimmel,  is  mostly  formed 
thus  in  the  north  :    a  sieve  with  a  long  pole  to  whose  end  a 
horse's  head  is  festened,  is  tied  beneath  the  chest  of  a  young  man, 
who  goes  on  all  fours,  and  some  white  cloths  are  thrown  over  the 
whole.     In  Silesia  the  Schimmel  is  formed  by  three  or  four  youths. 
The  rider  is  generally  veiled,  and  often  wears  on  his  head  a  pot 
with  glowing  coals  shining  forth  through  openings  that  represent 
eyes  and  a  mouth.sa     In  Pomerania  the  thing  is  called  simply 
Schimmel,53  in  other  parts  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  rider,  and  the 
name  Schimmelreiter  is  given.     Some  mythologists  have  seen  in  this 
rider  on  a  white  horse  an  impersonation  of  Woden  on  his  great 
charger ;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  the  practice  simply  originated 
in  the  taking  round  of  a  real  sacrificial  horse.M     The  Schimmel- 
reiter is  often  accompanied  by  a  "  bear,"  a  youth  dressed  in  straw 
who  plays   the  part  of  a   bear  tied   to   a  pole.ss     He  may   be 
connected  with  some  such  veneration  of  the  animal  as  is  suggested 
by  the  custom  still  surviving  at  Berne,  of  keeping  bears  at  the 
public  expense. 

To  return  to  Great  Britain,  here  is  an  account  of  a  so-called 
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hodenmg  ceremony  once  performed  at  Christmas-time  at 
Ramsgate  :  'A  party  of  young  people  procure  the  head  of  Head 
horse,  wh.ch  ,s  affixed  to  a  pole  about  four  feet  in  length  a 
stnng,s  fed  to  the  lower  jaw,  a  horse-cloth  is  then  attach  d  to 
the  whole,  under  which  one  of  the  party  gets,  and  by  frequently 
pullmg    he  stnng  keeps  up  a  loud  snapping  noise  and  is  ac  om- 

their  bells  and  sin;ing^r:;:ii::;,^r  "  '°"^^'  ^°""*^""^ 
Agam,  m  Wales  a  creature  called  "the  Mari  Llwyd  "  was 
known  at  Chnstmas.     A   horse's    skull    is    "dressed    up   wTth 
n  bons,  and  supported  on  a  pole  by  a  man  who  is  concealed'  u" 
a  la  ge  wh.te  cloth.     There  is  a  contrivance  for  opening  and 
shut  mg  the  jaws,  and  the  figure  pursues  and  bites  everybody  it 
canla    hold  o^  and  does  not  release  them  except  on  payLnt'  ^f 
a  fine.    57     The  movable  jaws  here  give  the  thing  a  likeness  to 
certam  Contmental  figures  representing  other  kifds  of  an"  ds 
nd   probably  wunessmg   to   their   former   sacrificial    use.     O 
the   .sland   of  Usedom   appears  the  Klapperl,.^^  a   youth    who 

head  at   the   end.     The   lower     aw   moves  up  and  down   and 
catters,and   he   charges  at  children   who   do 'not    knlthei 

blankets      The  foremost  one  holds  up  a  wooden  goat's  head  with 

iCr  Tr'""''  ""'"'^"'^  '^  butts'children.59  A 
Isenburgm  the  Harz  ,s  found  the  Haiersaci,  formed  by  a  person 
ak.ng  a  po  e  en  ing  in  .  fork,  and  putting  a'broom  between'he 

prongs  so  that  the  appearance  of  a  head  with  horns  is  obtained 

The  earner  is  concealed  by  a  sheet  60 

dance  »TAt"."«'   '7"-  "c  ""^   "°^   ^°^^^^    ^'^  "''-"- 
dance      at  Abbots  Bromley  m   Staffordshire,  held  now  in  Sep- 
tember, but  formerly  at  Christmas.     Six  of  t'he  performers  w  ^ 
s  of  horns  kept  from  year  to  year  in  the  church.6.     p,ot   in 
^rr      n'"?  °'  Staffordshire  "  (r686,  p.  434)  calls  [t " 
//.MJ.W  Dane,  from  a  person  who  carried  the  image  of  a  horse 
between  his  legs,  made  of  thin  boards."6»  ^ 
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In  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  creatures  resembling  both 
the  Schimmekeiter  and  the  Kbpperhock  are  or  were  to  be  met  with 
at  Christmas.  The  name  Julehuk  (yule  buck)  is  used  for  various 
objects  :  sometimes  for  a  person  dressed  up  in  hide  and  horns,  or 
with  a  buck's  head,  who  '« goes  for"  little  boys  and  girls ;  some- 
times for  a  straw  puppet  set  up  or  tossed  about  from  hand  to 
hand  ;  sometimes  for  a  cake  in  the  form  of  a  buck.  People  seem 
to  have  had  a  bad  conscience  about  these  things,  for  there  are 
stories  connecting  them  with  the  Devil.  A  girl,  for  instance,  who 
danced  at  midnight  with  a  straw  Julebuky  found  that  her  partner 
was  no  puppet  but  the  Evil  One  himself.  Again,  a  fellow  who 
had  dressed  himself  in  black  and  put  horns  on  his  head,  claws  on 
his  hands,  and  fiery  tow  in  his  mouth,  was  carried  ofF  by  the 
Prince  of  Darkness  whose  form  he  had  mimicked.63  The  associa- 
tion of  animal  maskings  with  the  infernal  powers  is  doubtless  the 
work  of  the  Church.  To  the  zealous  missionary  the  old  heathen 
ritual  was  no  mere  foolish  superstition  but  a  service  of  intensely 
refJ  and  awful  beings,  the  very  devils  of  hell,  and  one  may  even 
conjecture  that  the  traditional  Christian  devil-type,  half  animal 
half  human,  was  indirectly  derived  from  skin-clad  worshippers  at 
pagan  festivals. 

Martinmas. 

Between  All  Souls'  Day  and  Martinmas  (November  n) 
there  are  no  folk-festivals  of  great  importance,  though  on  St. 
Hubert's  Day,  November  3,  in  Flemish  Belgium  special  little 
cakes  are  made,  adorned  with  the  horn  of  the  saint,  the  patron  of 
hunting,  and  are  eaten  not  only  by  human  beings  but  by  dogs, 
cats,  and  other  domestic  animals.64  The  English  Guy  Fawkes 
Day  has  already  been  considered,  while  November  9,  Lord 
Mayor's  Day,  the  beginning  of  the  municipal  year,  may  remind 
us  of  the  old  Teutonic  New  Year. 

Round  Martinmas  popular  customs  cluster  thickly,  as  might  be 
expected,  since  it  marks  as  nearly  as  possible  the  date  of  the  old 
beginning-of-winter  festival,  the  feast  perhaps  at  which  Ger- 
manicus  surprised  the  Marsi  in  A.D.  14.65 

The  most  obvious  feature  of  Martinmas  is  its  physical  feasting. 
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!iLTf'M*"'^u''  """  "^^  '■"  ^'^P'"  ^I-.  •»"»»  have  made  the 
m,dd  e  of  November  a  great  killing  season  among  the  old  Germane 

for  the  snow  wh.ch  then  began  rendered  it  impossible  Tongetc 
pasture  the  ^sts,  and  there  was  not  fodder  enough  to  keep  the 

on  th       .    r^'  *':  "'■"*"•     '^''"^  ''^  --  ^  »'-  of  feast  ng 
on  flesh,  and  of  an.mal  sacrifices,  as  is  suggested  by  the  Angle! 

^xon  name  g.ven  to  November  by  Bede.  W«,A  sacr^fit 

of  November  as  a  popular  feast  in  Teutonic  countries  ;  rather  one 
finds  an  outcome  of  the  conciliatory  policy  pursued  by  Grego^ 

founded  m  the  fifth  century,  u  was  made  a  great  Church  festival 
by  Pope  Martm  I.  (649-654X67  and  it  may  well  havHlen 
■ntended  to  absorb  and  Christianize  the  New  Year  fest!  tie^of 
the  Teutonic  peoples.  The  veneration  of  St.  Martin  spread 
rap.dym  the  churches  of  northern  Europe,  and  he  came  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  very  chief  of  the  sa7nts.68  His  day  s  no 
longer  a  Church  feast  of  hieh  rank   h,.t  ,>=  ;  ^ 

festival  Is  great.  ^  '  '"  >mportance  as  a  folk 

The  tradition  of  slaughter  is  preserved  in  the  British  custom  of 
k  hng  cattle  on  St.  Martin's  Day-"  Martlemas  beefaj^d  .n 
th.  German  eatmg  of  St.  Martin's  geese  and  swine.70    The  St 
M  rtms  goose,  mdeed,  i.  -„  Germany  as  much  a  feature  of  the 
t^ilfl^''   ""''-'-  ^-  ^^  -  ^^^  Septemi:: 
In  Denmark  too  a  goose  is  eaten  at  Martinmas,  and  from  its 
breast-bone  the  character  of  the  coming  winter  can  be  for3 
The  wh,te  m  .t  .s  a  sign  of  snow,  the  brown  of  very  greatTo  d' 
S  m,lar  ,deas  can  be  traced  in  Germany,  though  thL    s  not 
always  agreement  as  to  what  the  white  Ji  the  hfown  Stolen  " 
cuf      '  ^"'=''^/^'''°"^.  Iceland,  a  very  obviously  sacrificial 
workUUn  °"  'T;'^  "T""''  """^y-     E-y'househ 
■ts  blood.     A  cow  or  sheep,  a  goose  or  turkey,  or  merely  a  cock 
or    .n  was  used  according  to  the  means  of  the'femily.r  Vseems 
that  the  an.mal  was  actually  oflFered  to  St.  Martin,'apparendy  as 
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the  successor  of  some  god,  and  bad  luck  came  if  the  custom  were 
not  observed.  Probably  these  rites  were  transferred  to  MartinmaN 
from  the  old  Celtic  festival  of  Samhain.  Again,  in  a  strange  Irish 
legend  the  saint  himself  is  said  to  have  been  cut  up  and  eaten  in 
the  form  of  an  ox.73 

In  the  wine-producing  regions  of  Germany  Martinmas  was  the 
day  for  the  first  drinking  of  the  new  wine,  and  the  feasting  in 
general  on  his  day  gave  the  saint  the  reputation  of  a  guzzler  anJ 
a  glutton  ;  it  even  became  customary  to  speak  of  a  person  who 
ha''  squandered  his  substance  in  riotous  living  as  a  Martinsmann.i^ 
As  we  have  seen  survivals  of  sacrifice  in  the  Martinmas  slaughter, 
so  we  may  regard  the  Martimminne  or  toast  as  originating  in  a 
sacrifice  of  liquor.7S  In  the  Bohmerwald  it  is  believed  that  wine 
taken  at  Martinmas  brings  strength  and  beauty,  and  the  lads  ami 
girls  gather  in  the  inns  to  drink,  while  a  common  German  proverb 
runs : — 

"Heb  an  Martini, 
Trink   Wein  per  circulum  anni."*76 

Here,  by  the  way,  is  a  faint  suggestion  that  Martinmas  is 
regarded  as  the  beginning  of  the  year  ;  as  such  it  certainly  appears 
in  a  number  of  legal  customs,  English,  French,  and  German, 
which  existed  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  in  some  cases  in  quite 
recent  times.  It  was  often  at  Martinmas  that  leases  ended,  rents 
had  to  be  paid,  and  farm-servants  changed  their  places.77 

There  is  a  survival,  perhaps,  of  a  cereal  sacrifice  or  sacrament 
in  the  so-called  "Martin's  horns,"  horseshoe  pastries  given  at 
Martinmas  in  many  parts  of  Germany.78  Another  kind  of 
sacrifice  is  suggested  by  a  Dutch  custom  of  throwing  baskets  of 
fruit  into  Martinmas  bonfires,  and  by  a  German  custom  of  casting 
in  empty  fruit-baskets.79  In  Vcnetia  the  peasants  keep  over  from 
the  vintage  a  few  grapes  to  form  part  of  their  Martinmas  supper, 
and  as  far  south  as  Sicily  it  is  considered  essential  to  taste  the  new 
wine  at  this  festival.So 

Bonfires  appear  at  Martinmas  in  Germany,  as  at  All  Hallows 
tide  in   the   British  Isles.     On  St.  Martin's  Eve  in   the  Rhine 

•  "  Raise  the  glass  at  Martinmas,  drink  wine  all  through  ihe  year." 
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Valky  between  Cologne  and  Coblentz,  numbers  of  little  fires  bum 
on  the  height  and  by  the  river-banlc,8.  the  young  people  leap 
through  the  flames  and  dance  about  them,  and  the  ashes  are 
strewn  on  the  fields  to  make  them  fertile.Sa  Survivals  of  fire- 
customs  are  found  also  in  other  regions.  In  Belgium,  Holland, 
and  north-west  Germany  processions  of  children  with  paper  or 
turnip  lanterns  take  place  on  St.  Martin's  Eve.  In  the  Eichsfeld 
district  the  little  river  Geislede  glows  with  the  light  of  candles 
placed  in  floating  nutshells.  Even  the  practice  of  leaping  through 
the  fire  survives  m  a  modified  form,  for  in  northern  Germany  it 
IS  not  uncommon  for  people  on  St.  Martin's  Day  or  Eve  to  jump 
over  lighted  candles  set  on  the  parlour  floor.83  In  the  fifteenth 
century  the  Martinmas  fires  were  so  many  that  the  festival  actually 
got  the  name  of  Funkentag  (Spark  Day).84 

On  St.  Martin's  Eve  in  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries  we 
begin  to  meet  those  winter  visitors,  bright  saints  and  angels  on 
the  one  hand,  mock-terrible  bogeys  and  monsters  on  the  other 
who  add  so  much  to  the  romance  and  mystery  of  the  children'^ 
Christmas  Such  visitors  are  to  be  found  in  many  countries,  but 
It  IS  m  the  lands  of  German  speech  that  they  take  on  the  most 
vivid  and  picturesque  forms.  St.  Martin,  St.  Nicholas,  Christ- 
kind,  Knecht  Ruprecht,  and  the  rest  are  very  real  and  personal 
beings  to  the  children,  and  are  awaited  with  oleasant  expectation 
or  mild  dread.  Often  they  are  beh.._  ,.0.  merely  with  the 
.magination  but  with  the  bodily  eye,  w vn  father  or  friend  is 
wondrously  transformed  into  a  supernatur.  ^  figure. 

What  are  the  origins  of  these  holy  or  monstrous  beings  >  It 
^  hard  to  say  with  certainty,  for  many  elements,  pagan  and 
Christian,  seem  here  to  be  closely  blended.  It  is  pretty  clear 
however,  that  the  grotesque  half-animal  shapes  are  direct  relics 
of  heathendom,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  forms  of  saints 
or  angels-even,  perhaps,  of  the  Christ  Child  Himself-represent 
attempts  of  the  Church  to  transform  and  sanctify  alien  things 
which  she  could  not  suppress.  What  some  of  these  may  have 
been  we  shall  tentatively  guess  as  we  go  along.  Though  no 
grown-up   person    would    take   the  mimic   Martin   or    Nicholas 
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seriously  nowadays,  there  seem  to  be  at  the  root  of  then,  things 
once  regarded  as  of  vital  moment.  Just  as  fairy-tales,  originally 
serious  attempts  to  explain  natural  facts,  have  now  become  reading 
for  children,  so  ritual  practices  which  our  ancestors  deemed  of  vast 
importance  for  human  welfare  have  become  mere  games  to  amuse 
the  young. 

On  St.  Martin's  Eve,  to  come  back  from  speculation  to  the 
facts  of  popular  custom,  the  saint  appears  in  the  nurseries  of 
Antwerp  and  other  Flemish  towns.  He  is  a  man  dressed  up  as 
a  bishop,  with  a  pastoral  stiT  in  his  hand.  His  business  is  to  ask 
if  the  children  have  been  "good,"  and  if  the  result  of  his  inquiries 
is  satisfactory  he  throws  down  apples,  nuts,  and  cakes.  If  not,  it 
is  rods  that  he  leaves  behind.  At  Ypres  he  docs  not  visibly  appear, 
but  children  hang  up  « ^ockings  filled  with  hay,  and  next  morning 
find  presents  in  them,  left  by  the  saint  in  gratitude  for  the  fodder 
provided  for  his  horse.  He  is  there  imagined  as  a  rider  on  a  white 
horse,  and  the  same  conception  prevails  in  Austrian  Silesia,  where 
he  brings  the  "  Martin's  horns  "  already  mentioned.85  In  Silesia 
when  it  snows  at  Martinmas  people  say  that  the  saint  is  coming 
on  his  white  horse,  and  there,  it  may  be  noted,  the  Schimmelreiter 
appears  at  the  same  season.86  In  certain  respects,  it  has  been 
suggested,  St.  Martin  may  have  taken  the  r  -e  of  Woden.87  It 
is  perhaps  not  without  significance  that,  .e  the  god,  he  is  a 
military  hero,  and  conceived  as  a  rider  on  .  rseback.  At  Diissel- 
dorf  he  used  to  "-e  represented  in  his  festival  procession  by  a  man 
riding  on  another  fellow's  back.88 

At  Mechlin  and  other  places  children  go  round  from  house  to 
house,  singing  and  collecting  gifts.  Often  four  boys  with  paper 
caps  on  their  heads,  dressed  as  Turks,  carry  a  sort  of  litter 
whereon  St.  Martin  sits.  He  has  a  long  white  beard  of  flax 
and  a  paper  mitre  and  stole,  and  holds  a  large  wooden  spoon  to 
rec  -  apples  and  other  eatables  that  arc  given  to  the  children,  as 
well  as  a  leather  purse  for  ofierings  of  money.89 

In  the  Ansbach  region  a  diflFerent  type  of  being  used  to  appear 
— Pelzmarten  (Skin  Martin)  by  name ;  he  ran  about  and 
frightened  the  children,  before  he  threw  them  their  apples  and 
n  Jts.     In  several  places  in  Swabia,  too,  Pelzmarte  was  known ; 
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in  Belgium  St.  Mart.n   ,s  chiefly  known  as  the  bringcr   of 
apples  and  nuts  for  children  ;  in  Bavaria  and  Austria  he  has  a 

The  fod  "tP'°'P«''"y  '■"  g-">'.  i»  connected  with  hisdaT 
The  rods  are  taken  round  by  the  neatherds  to  the  farmer  and 
one  .s  g.ven  to  each-two  to  rich  proprietors  ;  they  a"e  ^  J 
used  when  spnng  comes,  to  drive  out  the  cattle  for  the  fim  tL^ 

anc  twigs  stripped  off-except  at  the  top,  to  which  oak-leaves 
and  juniper-twigs  are  fastened.  At  Etzendorf  a  cu'ous  o  d 
rhyme  shows  that  the  herdsman  with  the  rod  is  regardeT^  the 
represenutive  of  St.  Martin.9i  ^  "* 

Can    we  connect   this   custom    with    the   saint   who    brin., 
presents  to  youngsters  i  •     There  seems  to  be  a  poinro^con uc 
when  we  note  that  at  Antwerp  St.  Martin  throws  down  rl" 
naughty  children  as  well  as  nuts  and  apples  for  cm^A  ^ 

that  Pe  We  in  Swabia  has  blows  totsTo^as'lllT' ^s 

te^rLTV""?".^'"''-  ^^  ^^^'  -'St.  Nichl  t; 

the  same-are  to  beat  the  bad  children  and  reward  the  eood  with 
apples,  nuts,  and  cakes.  Can  it  be  that  the  ethical  stintiont 
of  comparatively  recent  origin,  an  invention  perhaps  for  ch  iXen 
when  the  customs  came  to  be  performed  solely  for  their  bnefiT 
an  that  the  beating  and  the  gifts  were  origiLlly  sha  d  b^  a U 
alike  and  were  of  a  sacramental  character  ?  We  shall  n.eet  with 
mo.  w  .pping  customs  later  on.  they  are  common  enough  ^  ' 
mual  and  are  not  punishments,  but  kindly  services  ;  their  purpose 
0  dnve  away  evil  influences,  and  to  bring  to  the  flogged^e 

are  takcn.9a     Both  the  flogging  and   the  eating  of  fruit  mav 
■ndeed.  be  means  of  contact  with  the  vegetation-spint,  the  oneTn' 

80  .bout  .mgrng,  pUymg  on  tambourine,  and  begg.ng  for  money.»3 
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an  ex.  n.i 
rod  ani!  th 
performet 
It  is      a- 

anci    V  •^•- 1 

in   n  '•rhtf 
Son"  •    (hoi. I 


Wrd-  n  ,    :>.! 
foot.         Afh 
good     ack — 
(PelzMirtc  « 


the  other  in  a  more  internal  way.     Or  possibly  the 

ruit  may  once  have  been  conjoined,  the  beating  beini» 

vith  fruit-laden  boughs  in  order  to  produce  prosperity. 

1  thy  that  at  Etzendorf  so  many  head  of  cattle  and 

a  ir  augured  for  the  farmer  as  there  arc  juniper-^^rrm 

n  ;'t.  Martin's  ^*r/r.94 

t  >  account  for  the  figures  of  SS.  Martin  and  Nicholas 

!  Ik-cusfjms  have  been   made  along   various  lines. 

'gzrd  '*■  '      as  Christianizations  of  the  pagan  god 


.it  also  be  taken  as  akin  to  the  "first- 
.4'  1  meet  on  January  i — visitors  who  bring 
''>  .  .ers  connected  with  animal  sacrifices 
mis),  or  again  as  related  to  the  Boy  Bishop, 
the  J.ord  of  Misrule  and  the  Twelfth  Night  King.  May  I 
sugg  -.t  that  some  at  least  of  their  aspects  could  be  explained  on 
the  supposition  that  they  represent  administrants  of  primitive 
vegetation  sacraments,  and  that  these  administrants,  once  ordinary 
human  beings,  have  taken  on  the  name  and  attributes  of  the  saint 
who  under  th<.  Christian  dispensation  presides  over  the  festival  ? 
In  any  case  it  is  a  strange  irony  of  history  that  around  the  festival 
of  Martin  of  Tours,  the  zealous  soldier  of  Christ  and  deadly  foe 
of  heathenism,  should  have  gathered  so  much  that  is  unmisukably 
pagan. 
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CHAPTER   VIII 
ST.  CLEMENT  TO  ST.  THOMAS 

St.  ae»«nt'.  D.y  guetu  and  Proccioa-St.  Catherine'.  Day  a.  Spin.te™'  Fe.tiv.1 

Si.  Clement's  Day. 
The  next  folk-feast  after  Martinma.  is  St.  Clement's  Day 
November  23,  once  reckoned  the  first  day  of  winter  in 
England.!  It  marks  apparently  one  of  the  stages  in  the  progress 
of  the  winter  feast  towards  its  present  solstitial  date.  In  England 
«>me  mteresring  popular  customs  existed  on  this  day  In 
Staffordshire  children  used  to  go  round  to  the  village  houses 
begging    or  gifts,  with  rhymes  resembling  in   many  ways  the 

Staffordshire  "  clemencing  "  songs  :— 

"Clemany!  Clcmany  !  Clemany  mine! 
A  good  red  apple  and  a  pint  of  wine, 
Some  of  your  mutton  and  some  of  your  veal, 
If  it  is  good,  pray  give  me  a  deal ; 
If  it  is  not,  pray  give  me  some  salt. 
Butler,  butler,  fill  your  bowl  ; 
If  thou  fill'st  it  of  the  best, 
The  Lord'll  send  your  soul  to  rest ; 
If  thou  fill'st  it  of  the  small, 
Down  goes  butler,  bowl  and  all. 
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Pr«y,  good  mistress,  send  to  me 

One  for  Peter,  one  for  Paul, 

One  for  Him  who  made  us  all ; 

Apple,  pear,  plum,  or  cherry. 

Any  good  thing  to  make  us  merry  ; 

A  bouncing  buck  and  a  velvet  chair, 

Clement  comes  but  once  a  year  ; 

Off  with  the  pot  and  on  with  the  pan, 

A  good  red  apple  and  I'll  be  gone."» 

In  Worcestershire  on  St.  Clement's  Day  the  boys  chanted 
similar  rhymes,  and  at  the  close  of  their  collection  they  would 
ro-^st  the  apples  received  and  throw  them  into  ale  or  cider.3  In 
the  north  of  England  men  used  to  go  about  begging  drink,  and  at 
Ripon  Minster  the  choristers  went  round  the  church  offering 
everyone  a  rosy  apple  with  a  sprig  of  box  on  it.4  The  Cam- 
bridge bakers  held  their  annual  supper  on  this  day,S  at  Tenby 
the  fishermen  were  given  a  supper,^  while  the  blacksmiths' 
apprentices  at  Woolwich  had  a  remarkable  ceremony,  akin  perhaps 
to  the  Boy  Bishop  customs.  One  of  their  number  was  chosen 
to  play  the  part  of  "  Old  Clem,"  was  attired  in  a  great  coat, 
and  wore  a  nusk,  a  long  white  beard,  and  an  oakum  wig.  Seated 
in  a  large  wooden  chair,  and  surrounded  by  attendants  bearing 
banners,  torches,  and  weapons,  he  was  borne  about  the  town 
on  the  shoulders  of  six  men,  visiting  numerous  public-houses 
and  the  blacksmiths  and  officers  of  the  dockyard.  Before  him  he 
had  a  wooden  anvil,  and  in  his  hands  a  pair  of  tongs  and  a  wooden 
hammer,  the  insignia  of  the  blacksmith's  trade.7 

St.  CATHEraNE's  Day. 

November  25  is  St.  Catherine's  Day,  and  at  Woolwich  Arsenal 
a  similar  ceremony  was  then  performed  :  a  man  was  dressed  in 
female  attire,  with  a  large  wheel  by  his  side  to  represent  the  saint, 
and  was  taken  round  the  town  8  in  a  wooden  chair.  At  Chatham 
there  was  a  torchlight  procession  on  St.  Catherine's  Day,  and  a 
woman  in  white  muslin  with  a  gilt  crown  was  carried  about  in  a 
chair.  She  was  said  to  represent  not  the  saint,  but  Queen 
Catherine.9 
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St.  Catherine's  Day  was  formerly  a  festival  for  the  lacemakers 
of  Northamptonshire,  Buckinghamshire,  and  Bedfordshire.  She 
was  the  patroness  of  spinsters  in  the  literal  as  well  as  the  modern 
sense  of  the  word,  and  at  Peterborough  the  workhouse  girls  used 
to  go  m  procession  round  the  city  on  her  day,  dressed  in  white 
with  coloured  ribbons ;  the  tallest  was  chosen  as  Queen  and  bore 
a  crown  and  sceptre.  As  they  went  to  beg  money  of  the  chief 
inhabitants  they  sang  a  quaint  ballad  which  begins  thus  :— 

"Here  comes  Queen  Catherine,  as  fine  as  any  queen, 
With  a  coach  and  six  horses  a-coming  to  be  seen, 
And  a-spinning  we  will  go,  will  go,  will  go, ' 
And  a-spinning  we  will  go."  »» 

We  may  perhaps  see  in  this  Saint  or  Queen  Catherine  a 
female  counterpart  of  the  Boy  Bishop,  who  began  his  career  on 
St.  Nicholas  s  Day.  Catherine,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  the 
patron  saint  of  girls  as  Nicholas  is  of  boys.  In  Belgium  her  day 
IS  still  a  festival  for  the  "young  person  "  both  in  schools  and  in 
families."  Even  in  modern  Paris  the  dressmaker-girls  celebrate 
It,  and  in  a  very  charming  way,  too. 

"At  midday  the  girls  of  every  workroom  present  little  mob- 
caps  trimmed  with  yellow  ribbons  to  those  of  their  number  who 
are  over  twenty-five  and  still  unmarried.  Then  they  themselves 
put  on  becoming  little  caps  with  yellow  flowers  and  yellow 
ribbons  and  a  sprig  of  orange  blossom  on  them,  and  out  they  go 
arm-in-arm  to  parade  the  streets  and  collect  a  tribute  of  flowers 

from  every  man  they  meet Instead   of  working   all   the 

afternoon,  the  midinettes  entertain  all  their  friends  (no  men 
admitted,  though,  for  it  is  the  day  of  St.  Catherine)  to  concerts 
and  even  to  dramatic  performances  in  the  workrooms,  where  the 
work-tables  are  turned  into  stages,  and  the  employers  provide 
supper.    "  '     /         r 

St.  Andrew's  Day. 
The  last  day  of  November  is  the  feast  of  St.  Andrew      Of 
English  customs  on  this  day  the  most  interesting  perhaps  are 
those  connected  with  the  "Tander"  or  "Tandrew"  merry- 
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makings  of  the  Northamptonshire  lacemakers.  A  day  of  general 
licence  used  to  end  in  masquerading.  Women  went  about  in 
male  attire  and  men  and  boyr  in  female  dress.'S  In  Kent  and 
Sussex  squirrel-hunting  was  practised  on  this  day '4 — a  survival 
apparently  of  some  old  sacrificial  custom  comparable  with  the 
hunting  of  the  wren  at  Christmas  (see  Chapter  XII.). 

In  Germany  St.  Andrew's  Eve  is  a  great  occasion  fur 
prognostications  of  the  future.  Indeed,  like  Hallowe'en  in 
Great  Britain,  Andreasabend  in  Germany  seems  to  have  preserved 
the  customs  of  augury  connected  with  the  old  November  New 
Year  festival.'S  To  a  large  extent  the  practices  are  performed 
by  girls  anxious  to  know  what  sort  of  husband  they  will  get. 
Many  and  various  are  tne  methods. 

Sometimes  it  suffices  to  repeat  some  such  rhyme  as  the 
following  before  going  to  sleep,  and  the  future  husband  will 
appear  in  a  dream  : — 


"  St.  Andrew's  Eve  is  to-day, 
Sleep  all  people, 
Sleep  all  children  of  men, 
Who  are  between  heaven  and  earth. 
Except  this  only  man. 
Who  may  be  mine  in  marriage."  "* 

Again,  at  nightfall  let  a  girl  shut  herself  up  naked  in  her 
bedroom,  take  two  beakers,  and  into  one  pour  clear  water,  into 
the  other  wine.  These  let  her  place  on  the  table,  which  is  to  be 
covered  with  white,  and  let  the  following  words  be  said  : — 


"  My  dear  St.  Andrew  ! 
Let  now  appear  before  me 
My  heart's  most  dearly  beloved. 
If  he  shall  be  rich, 
He  will  pour  a  cup  of  wine  ; 
If  he  is  to  be  poor. 
Let  him  pour  a  cup  of  water." 

This  doiiC,  the  form  of  the  future  husband  will  enter  and  drink 
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of  one  of  the  cups.     If  he  is  poor,  he  will  take  the 
the  wine.'7 
One  of  the 


water  :  if  rich. 


/"«»»  common  practices  is  to  pour  molten  lead  or 
tm  through  a  key  into  cold  water,  and  to  discover  the  calling  of 
he  fiiture  husband  by  the  form  it  takes,  which  will  represent  the 
tools  of  h>s  trade.  The  white  of  an  egg  is  sometimes  used  for 
the  same  purpose.is  Another  very  widespread  custom  is  to  put 
nutshells  to  float  on  water  with  little  candles  burning  in  them. 
There  are  tw.ce  as  many  shells  as  there  are  girls  present  ;  each 
girl  has  her  shell,  and  to  the  others  the  names  of  possible  suitors 
are  given.  The  man  and  the  girl  whose  shells  come  together 
w.  1  marry  one  another.  Sometimes  the  same  method  is  practised 
with  little  cups  of  silver  foil.19 

On  the  border  of  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  a  maiden  who  wishes 
0  know  the  bodily  build  of  her  future  husband  goes  in  the 
darkness  to  a  stack  of  wood  and  draws  out  a  piece.  If  the  wood 
.s  smooth  and  straight  the  man  will  be  slim  and  well  built ;  if 
■t  IS  crooked,  or  knotted,  he  will  be  ill-developed  or  even  a 
nunchback.'o 

These  are  but  a  kw  of  the  many  ways  in  which  girls  seek  to 
peer  into  the  future  and  learn  something  about  the  most 
.rnportant  event  in  their  lives.  Far  less  numerous,  but  not 
altogether  absent  on  this  night,  are  other  kinds  of  prognostication. 
A  person,  for  instance,  who  wishes  to  know  whether  he  will  die 
■n  the  coming  year,  must  on  St.  Andrew's  Eve  before  going  to 
bed  make  on  the  table  a  little  pointed  heap  of  flour.  If  by  the 
morning  it  has  fallen  asunder,  the  maker  will  die  « 

The  association  of  St.  Andrew's  Eve  with  the  foreseeing  of  the 
future  IS  not  confined  to  the  German  race  ;  it  is  found  also  on 

wm  Tt  M  ,^°r'"''"  ^°""'^-  ^"  ^'■°='"»  ^^  ^'ho  fasts  then 
will   behold   his   future   wife    in    a    dream,«  and    among    the 

Koumanians  mothers  anxious  about  their  children's  luck  break 
small  sprays  from  fruit-;rees,  bind  them  together  in  bunches,  one 
for  each  child,  and  put  them  in  a  glass  of  water.  The  branch 
of  the  lucky  one  will  blossom.33 

In  Roumania  St.  Andrew's  Eve  is  a  creepy  time,  for  on  it 
vampires  are  supposed  to  rise  from  their  graves,  and  with  coffins 
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on  their  heads  walk  about  the  houses  in  which  they  once  lived. 
Before  nightfall  every  woman  takes  some  garlic  and  anoints  with 
it  the  door  locks  and  window  casements ;  this  will  keep  away  the 
vampires.  At  the  cross-roads  there  is  a  great  fight  of  these 
loathsome  beings  until  the  first  cock  crows  ;  and  not  only  the 
dead  take  part  in  this,  but  also  some  living  me  i  who  are  vampires 
from  their  birth.  Sometimes  it  is  only  the  souls  of  these  living 
vampires  that  join  in  the  fight  ;  the  soul  comes  out  through  the 
mouth  in  the  form  of  a  bluish  flame,  takes  the  shape  of  an 
animal,  ar.d  runs  to  the  crossway.  If  the  body  meanwhile  is 
moved  from  its  place  the  person  dies,  for  the  soul  cannot  find  its 
way  back.a4 

St.  Andrew's  Day  is  sometimes  the  last,  sometimes  the  first 
important  festival  of  the  western  Church's  year.  It  is  regarded 
in  parts  of  Germany  as  the  beginning  of  winter,  as  witness) 
the  saying  : — 

"  Siinten-Dres-Misse, 
cs  de  Winter  gewisse."  *  's 

The  nights  are  now  almost  at  their  longest,  and  as  November 
passes  away,  giving  place  to  the  last  month  of  the  year,  Christmas 
is  felt  to  be  near  at  hand. 

In  northern  Bohemia  it  is  customary  for  peasant  girls  to  keep 
for  themselves  all  the  yarn  they  spin  on  St.  Andrew's  Eve,  and 
the  Hausfrau  gives  them  also  some  flax  and  a  little  money. 
With  this  they  buy  coffee  and  other  refreshments  for  the  lads 
who  come  to  visit  the  parlours  where  in  the  long  winter  evenings 
the  women  sit  spinning.  These  evenings,  when  many  gather 
together  in  a  brightly  lighted  room  and  sing  songs  and  tell 
stories  while  they  sp>n,  are  cheerful  enough,  and  spice  is  added  by 
the  visits  of  the  village  lads,  who  in  some  places  come  to  see 
the  girls  home.^^ 

The  KlOpfelnachte. 

On  the  Thursday  nights  in  Advent  it  is  customary  in  southern 
Germany  for   children   or   grown-up  people  to  go   from   house 

*  "At  St.  Andrew's  Mass  winter  is  certain." 
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to  house,  singing  hymns  and  knocking  on  the  doors  with  rods 
or  little  hammers,  or  throwing  peas,  lentils,  and  the  like  against 
the  windows.  Hence  these  evenings  have  gained  the  name  of 
K&p/r/  or  Kndpflimnachte  (Knocking  Nights).='7  The  practice  is 
described  by  Naogeorgus  in  the  sixteenth  century  :— 

"Three   weckes   befo-     the  day  whereon  was  borne   the    Lord   of 
Grace, 

And   on    the    Thursdaye    Boycs  and    Girlcs   do   runnc   in    every 
place,  ' 

And  bounce  and  bcatc  at  every  doorc,  with  biowcs  and  lustic  snaps 
And  cne,  the  Advent  of  the  Lordc  not  borne  as  yt-t  perhaps 
And  wishing  to  the  neighbours  all,  that  in  the  houses  dwell    " 
A  happic  yeare,  and  every  thing  to  spring  and  prosper  well '• 
Here  have  they  pcares,  and   plumbs,  and   pence,  ech    man    give, 
willinglcc. 

For  these  three  nightes  are  alwayes  thought,  unfortunate  to  bee  ; 
Wherem  they  arc  afrayde  of  sprites  and  cankred  witches'  spight. 
And  dreadful!   devils   blackc   and  grim,  that   then    have    chiefcst 
might."  »8 

With  it  may  be  compared  the  Macedonian  custom  for  village 
boys  to  go  m  parties  at  nightfall  on  Christmas  Eve,  knocking  at 
the  cottage  doors  with  sticks,  shouting  Kolianda  !  Kolianda  '  and 
receiving  presents,=9  and  also  one  in  vogue  in  Holland  between 
Christmas  and  the  Epiphany.  There  «  the  children  go  out  in 
couples,  each  boy  carrying  an  earthenware  pot,  over^  which  a 
bladder  is  stretched,  with  a  piece  of  stick  tied  in  the  middle 
When  this  stick  is  twirled  about,  a  not  very  melodious  grumbling 
sound  proceeds  from  the  contrivance,  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  '  Rommelpot.'  By  going  about  in  this  manner  the 
children  are  able  to  collect  some  few  pence."  3° 

Can  such  practices  have  originated  in  attempts  to  drive  out  evil 
spirits  from  the  houses  by  noise  ?  Similar  methods  are  used  for 
that  purpose  by  various  European  and  other  peoples.si  Anyhow 
something  mysterious  hangs  about  the  Ktopfelnachte.  They  are 
occasions  for  girls  to  learn  about  their  future  husbands,  and 
upon  them  m  Swabia  goes  about  Pelzmarte,  whom  we  already 
know.32  ' 
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In  Tyrol  curious  mummeries  are  then  performed.  At  Piller- 
see  in  the  Lower  Innthal  two  youths  combine  to  form  a  mimic 
ass,  upon  which  a  third  rides,  and  they  are  followed  by  a  motley 
train.  The  ass  falls  sick  and  has  to  be  cured  by  a  ^  vet,"  and  all 
kinds  of  satirical  jokes  are  made  about  things  that  have  happened 
in  the  parish  during  the  year.  Elsewhere  two  men  dress  up  in 
straw  as  husband  and  wife,  and  go  out  with  a  masked  company. 
The  pair  wrangle  with  one  another  and  carry  on  a  play  of  wits 
with  the  peasants  whose  house  they  are  visiting.  Sometimes  the 
satire  is  so  cutting  that  permanent  enmities  ensue,  and  for  this 
reason  the  practice  is  gradually  being  dropped.33 

St.  Nicholas's  Day. 

On  December  6  we  reach  the  most  distinctive  children's 
festival  of  the  whole  year,  St.  Nicholas's  Day.  In  England  it 
has  gone  out  of  mind,  and  in  the  flat  north  of  Germany 
Protestantism  has  largely  rooted  it  out,  as  savouring  too  much 
of  saint-worship,  and  transferred  its  festivities  to  the  more 
Evangelical  season  of  Christmas.34  In  western  and  southern 
Germany,  however,  and  in  Austria,  Switzerland,  and  the  Low 
Countries,  it  is  still  a  day  of  joy  for  children,  though  in  some 
regions  even  there  its  radiance  tends  to  pale  before  the  greater 
glory  of  the  Christmas-tree. 

It  is  not  easy  either  to  get  at  the  historic  facts  about  St. 
Nicholas,  the  fourth-century  bishop  of  Myra  in  Asia  Minor,  or 
to  ascertain  why  he  became  the  patron  saint  of  boys.  The 
legends  of  his  infant  piety  and  his  later  wondrous  works  for  the 
benefit  of  young  people  may  either  have  given  rise,  or  be  them- 
selves due  to,  his  connection  v.ith  children.3S  In  eastern  Europe 
and  southern  Italy  he  is  above  all  things  the  saint  of  seafaring 
men,  and  among  the  Greeks  his  cult  has  perhaps  r-nlaced  that  of 
Artemis  as  a  sea  divinity.36  This  aspect  of  him  -s  not,  how- 
ever, appear  in  the  German  festival  customs  with  lich  we  are 
here  chiefly  concerned. 

It  has  already  been  hinted  that  in  some  respects  St.  Nicholas 
is  a  duplicate  of  St.  Martin.  His  feast,  indeed,  is  probably  a  later 
beginning-of-winter    festival,    dating    from    the    period    when 
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improved  methods  of  agriculture  and  other  causes  made  early 
December,  rather  than  mid-November,  the  time  for  the  great 
annual  slaughter  and  its  attendant  rejoicings.     Like  St.  .Martin 
he  brings  sweet  things  for  the  good  children  and  rods  for  the  bad. 
St.    Nicholas's  Eve  is  a  time  of  festive  stir  in   Holland  and 
Belgium  ;  the  shops  are  full  of  pleasant  little  gifts  :  many-shaped 
biscuits,  gilt  gingerbreads,  sometimes  representing  the  saint,  sugar 
images,  toys,  and  other  trifles.     In  many  places,  when  evening 
comes  on,  people  dress  up  as  St.  Nicholas,  with  mitre  and  pastoral 
staff,  enquire  about  the  behaviour  of  the  children,  and  if  it  has 
been  good  pronounce  a  benediction  and  promise  them  a  reward 
next  morning.     Before  they  go  to  bed  the  children  put  out  their 
shoes,  with  hay,  straw,  or  a  carrot  in  them  for  the  saint's  white 
horse  or  ass.     When  they  wake  in  the  morning,  if  they  have  been 
"good"  the  fodder  is  gone  and  sweet  things  or  toys  are  in  its 
place;    if  they   have   misbehaved    themselvii    the  provender  is 
untouched  and  no  gift  but  a  rod  is  there.37 

In  various  parts  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Austria  St. 
Nicholas  is  mimed  by  a  man  dressed  up  as  a  bishop.38  In  Tyrol 
children  pray  to  the  saint  on  his  Eve  and  leave  out  hay  for 
his  white  horse  and  a  glass  of  uhnaps  for  his  servant.  And  he 
comes  in  all  the  splendour  of  a  church-image,  a  reverend  grey- 
haired  figure  with  flowing  beard,  gold-broidered  cope,  glittering 
mitre,  and  pastoral  suff.  Children  who  know  their  catechism  arc 
rewarded  with  sweet  things  out  of  the  basket  carried  by  his 
servant  ;  those  who  cannot  answer  are  reproved,  and  St.  Nicholas 
points  to  a  terrible  form  that  stands  behind  him  with  a  rod— the 
hideous  Klaubauf,  a  shaggy  monster  with  horns,  black  face,  fiery 
eyes,  long  red  tongue,  and  chains  that  clank  as  he  moves.39 

In  Lower  Austria  the  saint  is  followed  by  a  similar  figure  called 
Krampus  or  Grampus  ;;4o  in  Styria  this  horrible  attendant  is 
named  Bartel  ;  4i  all  are  no  doubt  related  to  such  monsters  as  the 
Klapptrboci  (see  Chapter  VII.).  Their  heathen  origin  is  evident 
though  It  is  diflicult  to  trace  their  exact  pedigree.  Sometimes  St. 
Nicholas  himself  appears  in  a  non-churchly  form  like  Pelzmarte 
with  a  bell,4»  or  with  a  sack  of  ashes  which  gains  him  the  name 
of  Aschenklas.43 
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Not  only  by  hideous  figures  is  St.  Nicholas  attended.  Some- 
times, as  at  Warnsdorf  near  Rumburg,  there  come  with  him  the 
forms  of  Christ  Himself,  St.  Peter,  an  angel,  and  the  famous 
Knecht  Ruprccht,  whom  we  shall  meet  again  on  Christmas  Eve. 
They  are  represented  by  children,  and  a  little  drama  is  performed, 
one  personage  coming  in  after  the  other  and  calling  for  the  next 
in  the  manner  of  the  English  mummers'  play.  St.  Nicholas,  St. 
Peter,  and  Ruprechi  accuse  the  children  of  all  kinds  of  naughti- 
ness, the  "  Heiliger  Christ "  intercedes  and  at  last  throws  nuts 
down  and  receives  money  from  the  parents,44  In  Tyrol  there 
are  St.  Nicholas  plays  of  a  more  comic  nature,  performed  publicly 
by  large  companies  of  players  and  introducing  a  number  of 
humorous  characters  and  much  rude  popular  wit.4S 

Sometimes  a  female  bogey  used  to  appear :  Budelfrau  in 
Lower  Austria,  Berchtel  in  Swabia,  Buzcbergt  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Augsb.  ;g.46  The  last  two  are  plainly  variants  of 
Berchte,  who  is  specially  connected  with  the  Epiphany. 
Berchtel  used  to  punish  the  naughty  children  with  a  rod,  and 
reward  the  good  with  nuts  and  apples  ;  Buzebergt  wore  black 
rags,  had  her  face  bbckencd  and  her  hair  hanging  unkempt,  and 
carried  a  pot  of  starch  which  she  smeared  upon  people's  faces.47 

As  Santa  Klaus  St,  Nicholas  is  of  course  known  to  every 
English  child,  but  rather  as  a  sort  of  incarnation  of  Christmas 
than  as  a  saint  with  a  day  of  his  own.  Santa  Klaus,  probably, 
has  come  to  us  vid  the  United  States,  whither  the  Dutch  took 
him,  and  where  he  has  still  immense  popularity. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  in  England  as  elsewhere  the  Eve  of 
St.  Nicholas  was  a  day  of  great  excitement  for  boys.  It  was  then 
that  the  small  choristers  and  servers  in  cathedral  and  other 
churches  generally  elected  their  "  Boy  Bishop  "  or  "  Nicholas."48 
He  had  in  some  places  to  officiate  at  First  Vespers  and  at  the 
services  on  the  festival  itself.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  feast 
of  the  Holy  Innocents,  December  28,  was  probably  the  most 
important  day  in  the  Boy  Bishop's  career,  and  we  may  therefore 
postpone  our  consideration  of  him.  We  will  here  only  note  his 
connection  with  the  festival  of  the  patron  saint  of  boys,  a 
connection     perhaps    implying  a  common   origin  for   him  and 
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for  the   St.   Nicholases  who  in   bishops'   vestments   make   their 
present-giving  rounds. 

The  festival  of  St.  Nicholas  is  naturally  celebrated  with  most 
splendour  at  the  place  where  his  body  lies,  the  seaport  of  Ba'i  in 
south-eastern  Italy.  The  holy  bones  arc  preserved  in  a  sepulchre 
beneath  a  crypt  of  rich  Saracenic  architecture,  above  which  rises 
a  magnificent  church.  Legend  rcl.ites  that  in  the  eleventh 
century  they  were  stolen  by  certain  merchants  of  Bari  from  the 
saint's  own  cathedral  at  Myra  in  Asia  Minor.  The  tomb  of  St. 
Nicholas  is  a  famous  centre  for  pilgrimages,  and  on  the  6th 
of  December  many  thousands  of  the  faithful,  bearing  staves  bound 
with  olive  and  pine,  visit  it.  An  interesting  ceremony  on  the 
festival  is  the  talcing  of  the  saint's  image  out  to  sea  by  the  sailors 
of  the  port.  They  return  with  it  at  nightfall,  and  a  great 
procession  escorts  it  back  to  the  cathedral  with  torches  and  fire- 
works and  chanting.49  Here  may  be  seen  the  other,  the  seafaring, 
aspect  of  St.  Nicholas  ;  by  this  mariners'  cult  we  are  taken  far 
away  from  the  present-giving  saint  who  delights  the  small 
children    of  the   North. 

St.  Lucia's  Day. 

The  only  folk-festivals  of  note  between  St.  Nicholas's  Day 
and  Christmas  are  those  of  St.  Lucia  (December  13)  and  St. 
Thomas  the  Apostle  (December  21). 

In  Sweden  St.  Lucia's  Day  was  formerly  marked  by  some 
interesting  practices.  It  was,  so  to  speak,  the  entrance  to  the 
Christmas  festival,  and  was  called  "  little  Yule."  5°  At  the  first 
cock-crow,  between  i  and  4  a.m.,  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  house 
used  to  go  among  the  sleeping  folk,  dressed  in  a  white  robe,  a  red 
sash,  and  a  wire  crown  covered  with  whortleberry-twigs  and 
having  nine  lighted  candles  fastened  in  it.  She  awakened  uic 
sleepers  and  regaled  them  with  a  sweet  drink  or  with  coffee,* 
sang  a  special  song,  and  was  named  «♦  Lussi  "  or  "  Lussibruden  " 
(Lucy  bride).  When  everyone  was  dressed,  breakfast  was  taken, 
the  room  being  lighted  by  many  candles.     The  domestic  animals 

•  Thi»   custom  may  be  compared    with    the    Scotch  eating  of  jowam   in   bed  on 
Chri»tma»  morning  (see  Chapter  XII.). 
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were  not  forgotten  on  this  day,  but  were  given  special  portions. 
A  peculiar  feature  of  the  Swedish  custom  is  the  presence  of  lights 
un  Lussi's  crown.  Lighu  indeed  are  the  special  mark  of  the 
festival  ;  it  was  cus  omary  to  shoot  and  fish  on  St.  Lucy's  Day 
by  torchlight,  the  parlours,  as  has  been  said,  were  brilliantly  illu- 
minated in  the  '•.Ay  morning,  in  West  Gothlan<l  Lussi  went 
round  .ne  village  preceded  by  torchbearers,  and  in  one  parish  she 
was  represented  by  a  cow  with  a  crown  of  lights  on  her  head. 
In  schools  the  day  was  celebrated  with  illuminations.si 

What  is  the  explanation  of  this  feast  of  lights  ?  There  is 
nothing  in  the  legend  of  the  saint  to  account  for  it ;  her  name, 
however,  at  once  suggests  iux — light.  It  is  possible,  as  Dr. 
Feilberg  supposes,  that  the  name  gave  rise  to  the  special  use  of 
lights  among  the  Latin-learned  monks  who  brought  Christianity 
to  Sweden,  and  that  the  custom  spread  from  them  to  the  common 
people.  A  peculiar  fitness  would  be  found  in  it  because  St. 
Lucia's  Day  according  to  the  Old  Style  was  the  shortest  day  of 
the  year,  the  turning-point  of  the  sun's  light.S' 

In  Sicily  also  St.  Lucia's  festival  is  a  feast  of  lights.  After 
sunset  on  the  Eve  a  long  procession  of  men,  lads,  and  children, 
each  flourishing  a  thick  bunch  of  long  straws  all  afire,  rushes 
wildly  down  the  streets  of  the  mountain  village  of  Montedoro,  as  if 
fleeing  from  some  danger,  and  shouting  hoarsely.  "  The  darkness 
of  the  night,"  says  an  eye-witness,  "  was  lighted  up  by  this  savage 
procession  of  dancing,  flaming  torches,  whilst  bonfires  in  all  the 
side  streets  gave  the  illusion  that  the  whole  village  was  burning." 
At  the  end  of  the  procession  came  the  image  of  Santa  Lucia, 
holding  a  dish  which  contained  her  eyes.*  In  the  midst  of  the 
piazza  a  great  mountain  of  straw  had  been  prepared  ;  on  this 
everyone  threw  his  own  burning  torch,  and  the  saint  was  placed 
in  a  spot  from  which  she  could  survey  the  vast,bonfire.S3 

In  central  Europe  we  see  St.  Lucia  in  other  aspects.  In  the 
Bohmerwald  she  goes  round  the  village  in  the  form  of  a  nanny- 
goat  with  horns,  gives  fruit  to  the  good  children,  and  threatens  to 
rip  open  the  belly  of  the  naughty.     Here  she  is  evidently  related 

•   In  a  legend  of  the  saint  she  is  said  to  have  plucked  out  her  own  eyes   when  their 
beauty  caused  a  prince  to  seek  to  ravish  her  away  from  her  convent.^ 
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to  the  ptgan  montten  already  described.     In    Fyrol  she  plays  a 
more  p^ceful  part  :    .he   bring,   pre«nt.   for  girl.,   an    office 
which  St.  Nichola*  I.  there  suppowsd  to  perform  for  boys  only  ss 
In  Lower  Austria  St.  Lucia's  Eve  >s  a  time  when  special  drnger 
from  witchcraft  is  feared   and  must   be  averted   by  prayer  ami 
incense.     A  proce8.ion  is  made  through  each  house  to  cen^  every 
room.     On  this  evening,  too,  girls  are  afraid  to  spin  lest  in  the 
morning  they  should  find  their  distaff,  twisted,  the  threads  broken 
and  the  yarn  in  confUsion.     (We  shah  n.cet  with  like  superstition^ 
during  the  Twelve  Nights.)     At   rn.dn.ght  the  girU  practise  a 
strange  ceremony:  they  go  to  a  willow-bordered  brook,  cut  the 
bark  of  a  tree  partly  away,  without  letaching  it,  make   with  a 
knife  a  cross  on  the  inner  si,],  u(  the  cut  bark,  moisten  it  with 
water,  and  carefully  close  up  the  opening.     On  M,  w  ^  ear's  Day 
the  cutting  is  opened, and  th-:  future  : .  ai  u- rd  irorn  the  markings 
found.     The  lads,  on  the  other  hand,  look  out  .t  midnight  for  a 
mystenous  light,  the  Uzieschnn,  the  t-,rms  of  which  indicate 
coming  events.s6 

In  Denmark,  too,  St.  Lucia's  Eve  is  a  time  for  seeing  the 
future.     Here  is  a  prayer  of  Danish  maids  :  "  Sweet  St.  Lucy  let 

TmTJ..*^°*^  ^^°'^  '  '''*"  ^y*  "^^"^  ^^J  I  *hall  make,  whose 
child  I  shall  bear,  whose  darling  T  shall  be,  whose  arms  I  shall 
sleep  in. "57 

St.  Thomas's  Day. 

Many  and  various  are  the  customs  and  beliefe  associated  with 

the  feast  of  St.  Thomas  (December  21).     In  Denmark   it  was 

fomierlyagreat  children's  day,  unique  in   the  year,  and  rather 

resembling   the   mediaeval    Boy   Bishop   festival.      It    was    the 

breaking-up  day  for  schools;  the    children    used  to  bring  their 

master  an  ofiFering  of  candles  and  money,  and  in  return  he  gave 

them  a  feast.     In  some  places  it  had  an  even  more  delightfUl 

s'de:  for  this  one  day  in  the  year  the  children  were  allowed  the 

mastery   m  the  school.      Testimonials  to   their  scholarship  and 

■ndustry  were  made  out,  and  elaborate  titles  were  added  to  their 

names,    as^^  exalted    sometimes    as    "Pope,"    "Emperor,"    or 

tmpress.        Poor   children    used   to  go  about   showing  these 
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documents  and  collecting  money  Games  and  larks  of  all  sorts 
went  on  in  the  schools  without  a  word  of  reproof,  and  the  children 
were  wont  to  burn  their  master's  rod.ss 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Antwerp  children  go  early  to  school 
on  St.  Thomas's  Day,  and  lock  the  master  out,  until  he  promises 
to  treat  them  with  ale  or  other  drink.     After  this  they  buy  a  cock 
and  -hen,  which  are  allowed  to  escape  and  have  to  be  caught  by 
the  boys  or  the  girls  respectively.     The  girl  who  catches  the  hen 
is  called  "queen,"  the  boy  who  gets  the  cock,  «  king."     Else- 
where in   Belgium  children  lock  out  their  parents,  and  servants 
their  masters,  while  schoolboys  bind  their  teacher  to  his  chair  and 
carry  him  over  to  the  inn.     There  he  has  to  buy  back  his  liberty 
by  treating  his  scholars  with  punch  and  cakes.     Instead  of  the 
chase  for  the  fowls,  it  was  up  to  1850  the  custom  in  the  Ardennes 
for  the  teacher  to  give  the  children  hens  and  let  them  chop  the 
heads  off.59     Some  pagan  sacrifice  no  doubt  lies  at  the  root  of  this 
barbarous  practice,  which  has  many  parallels  in  the  folk-lorc  of 
western  and  southern  Europe.^o 

As  for  schoolboys'  larks  with  their  teachers,  the  custom  of 
"barring  out  the  master"  ^  ^'sted  in  England,  and  was  practised 
before  Christmas^i  as  wcil  oi  at  other  times  of  the  year,  notably 
Shrove  Tuesday.  At  Bromfield  in  Cumberland  on  Shrove 
Tuesday  there  was  a  regular  siege,  the  school  doors  were  strongly 
barricaded  within,  and  the  boy-defenders  were  a.med  with  pop- 
guns. If  the  master  won,  heavy  tasks  were  imposed,  but  if,  as 
more  often  happened,  he  was  defeated  in  his  efforts  to  regain  his 
authority,  he  had  to  make  terms  with  the  boys  as  to  the  hours 
of  work  and  play.''^ 

St.  Thomas's  Eve  is  in  certain  regions  one  of  the  uncanniest 
nights  in  the  year.  In  some  Bohemian  villages  the  saint  is 
believed  to  drive  about  at  midnight  in  a  chariot  of  fire.  In  the 
churchyard  there  await  him  all  the  dead  men  whose  name  is 
Thomas ;  they  help  him  to  alight  and  accompany  him  to  the  church- 
yard cross,  which  glows  red  with  supernatural  radiance.  There 
St.  Thomas  kneels  and  prays,  and  then  rises  to  bless  his  name- 
sakcs.  This  done,  he  vanishes  beneath  the  cross,  and  each  Thomas 
returns  to  his  grave.     The  saint  here  seems  to  have  taken  over 
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the  character  of  some  pagan  god,  who,  like  the  Teutonic  Odin  or 
Woden,  ruled  the  souls  of  the  departed.  In  the  houses  the  people 
listen  with  awe  for  the  sound  of  his  chariot,  and  when  it  is  heard 
make  anxious  prayer  to  him  for  protection  from  all  ill.  Before 
retiring  to  rest  the  house-father  goes  to  the  cowhouse  with  holy 
water  and  consecrated  salt,  asperges  it  from  without,  and  then 
entenng,  sprinkles  every  cow.  Salt  is  also  thrown  on  the  head 
of  each  animal  with  the  words,  «St.  Thomas  preserve  thee  from 
all  sickness."  In  the  Bohmerwald  the  cattle  are  fed  on  this  night 
with  consecrated  bayberries,  bread,  and  salt,  in  order  to  avert 
disease.^3 

In  Upper  ai.r'  '.ower  Austria  St.  Thomas's  Eve  is  reckoned  as 
one  of  the  so-calleJ  RauchnQchte  (smoke-nights)  when  houses  and 
ferm-buildmgs  must  be  sanctified  with  incense  and  holy  water,  the 
other  nights  being  the  Eves  of  Christmas,  the  New  Year,  and*  the 
Epiphany.64 

In  Germany  St.  Thomas's,  like  St.  Andrew's  Eve,  is  a  time  for 
forecasting  the  future,  and  the  methods  already  described  are  some- 
times employed  by  girls  who  wish  to  behold  their  future  husbands. 
A  widely  diffused  custom  is  that  of  throwing  shoes  backwards  over 
the  shoulders.  If  the  points  are  found  turned  towards  the  door  the 
thrower  is  destined  to  leave  the  house  during  the  year ;  if  they 
are  turned  away  from  it  another  year  will  be  spent  there.  In 
Westphalia  a  belief  prevails  that  you  must  eat  and  drink  heartUy 
on  this  night  in  order  to  avert  scarcity.^S 

In  Lower  Austria  it  is  supposed  that  sluggards  can  cure  them- 
selves  of  oversleeping  by  saying  a  special  prayer  before  they  go  to 
bed  on  St.  Thomas's  Eve,  and  in  Westphalia  in  the  mid-nine- 
teenth century  the  same  association  of  the  day  with  slumber  was 
shown  by  the  schoolchildren's  custom  of  calling  th-  child  who 
arrived  last  at  school  Domesesel  (Thomas  ass).  In  Holland,  again 
the  person  who  lies  longest  in  bed  on  St.  Thomas's  Day  is  greeted 
with  shouts  of  "lazybones."  Probably  the  fact  that  December  21 
IS  the  shortest  day  is  enough  to  account  for  this.66 

In  England  there  was  divination  by  means  of  «St.  Thomas's 
onion."  Girls  used  to  peel  an  onion,  wrap  it  in  a  handkerchief 
and  put  u  under  their  heads  at  night,  with  a  prayer  to  the  saint 
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to  show  them  their  true  love  in  a  dream.^  The  most  notable 
English  custom  on  this  day,  however,  was  the  peregrinations  of 
poor  people  begging  for  money  or  provisions  for  Christmas.  Going 
« a-gooding,"  or  "  a-Thomassin,' "  or  "a-mumping,"  this  was 
called.  Sometimes  in  return  for  the  charity  bestowed  a  sprig  of 
holly  or  mistletoe  was  given.68  Possibly  the  sprig  was  originally 
a  sacrament  of  the  healthful  spirit  of  growth  :  it  may  be  compared 
with  the  olive-  or  cornel-branches  carried  about  on  New  Year's 
Eve  by  Macedonian  boy8,69  and  also  with  the  St.  Martin's  rod 

(see  last  chapter). 

One  more  English  custom  on  December  ai  must  be  mentioned 

it  points  to  a  sometime  sacrifice — the  bull-baiting  practised  until 

1821  at  Wokingham  in  Berkshire.  Its  abolition  in  1822  caused 
great  resentment  among  the  populace,  although  the  flesh  continued 
to  be  duly  distributed.?*) 

We  we  now  four  days  firom  the  feast  of  the  Nativity,  and  many 
things  commonly  regarded  as  distinctive  of  Christmas  have  already 
come  under  notice.     We  have  met,  few  instance,  with  several  kinds 
of  present-giving,  with  auguries  for  the  New  Year,  with  processions 
of  carol-singers  and  well-wishers,  with  ceremonial  feasting  that 
anticipates  the  Christmas  eating  and  drinking,  and  with  various 
figures,  saintly  or  monstrous,  mimed  or  merely  imagined,  which 
we  shall  find  reappearing  at  the  greatest  of  winter  festivals.    These 
things  would  seem  to  have  been  attracted  from  earlier  dates  to  the       | 
feast  of  the  Nativity,  and  the  probability  that  Christmas  has  bor- 
rowed much  from  an  old  November  festival  gradually  shifted  into 
December,  is  our  justification  for  having  dwelt  so  long  upon  the 
feasts  that  precede  the  Twelve  Days. 
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CHAPTER  IX 
CHRISTMAS  EVE  AND    THE  TWELVE   DAYS 

D"H-TraditionalChri.tr.rn„   it  f"""'   ^'"'"   ""^  ">«   Return  of  the 
Christian  Origin  and   Pa  rSu^t  t ioS     Th.  r'~  u '  ^^''''  ^^^"  ">- 
natural  Vi.itor.  in  Engl^,-T^T^'~J^       '^!!'"«  """-Hint,  of  Supcr- 
«  Md      1  he  German  Fr«,^The  Greek  Kallikant^roi 


Christmas   Eve 
England  of  tht  oast    th,  V,.l  7  ,    '^ '   """'    "    '"   ''>'= 

™»ds  of  Se„T  :iiX  ;t  ""*'' "'°  '"'«^'  ^"^ 

December  ,^    ,„^      "^t     '  ,      G»™»"y,  on  the  evening  of 

>oieJXi.,v;he';e:t: "'"'  •""  "--^  ---^  ■""  -■ 
*«dyse  „h„t;/ra,Sd"r '-'''™""  ^'=-  ^=  ■-' 

"  ne  IS  attended  by  various  companions,  including 
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Christ  Himself,  and  how  he  comes  now  vested  as  a  bishop,  now  as 
a  masked  and  shaggy  figure.  The  names  and  attributes  of  the 
Christmas  and  Advent  visitors  are  rather  confused,  but  on  the 
whole  it  may  be  said  that  in  Protestant  north  Germany  the  epis- 
copal St.  Nicholas  and  his  Eve  have  been  replaced  by  Christmas 
Eve  and  the  Christ  Child,  while  the  name  Klas  has  become 
attached  to  various  unsaintly  forms  appearing  at  or  shortly 
before  C'hristmas. 

We  can  trace  a  deliberate  substitution  of  the  Christ  Child  for 
St.  Nicholas  as  the  bringer  of  gifts.  In  the  early  seventeenth 
century  a  Protestant  pastor  is  found  complaining  that  parents  put 
presents  in  their  children's  beds  and  tell  them  that  St.  Nicholas 
has  brought  them.  "  This,"  he  says,  "  is  a  bad  custom,  because 
it  points  children  to  the  saint,  while  yet  we  know  that  not 
St.  Nicholas  but  the  holy  Christ  Child  gives  us  all  good  things 
for  body  and  soul,  and  He  alone  it  is  whom  we  ought  to  call 
upon."  ^ 

The  ways  in  which  the  figure,  or  at  all  events  the  name,  of 
Christ  Himself,  is  introduced  into  German  Christmas  customs, 
are  often  surprising.  The  Christ  Child,  « Christkind,"  so 
familiar  to  German  children,  has  now  become  a  sort  of  mythical 
figure,  a  product  of  sentiment  and  imagination  working  so  freely 
as  almost  to  forget  the  sacred  character  of  the  original  Christ- 
kind  bears  little  resemblance  to  the  Infant  of  Bethlehem  ;  he  is 
quite  a  tall  child,  and  is  often  represented  by  a  z^tl  (iressed  in 
white,  with  long  fair  hair.  He  hovers,  indeed,  between  the 
character  of  the  Divine  Infant  and  that  of  an  angel,  and  is 
regarded  more  as  a  kind  of  good  fairy  than  as  anything  else. 

In  Alsace  the  girl  who  represents  Christkind  has  her  face 
"  made  up  "  with  flour,  wears  a  crown  of  gold  papei  with  lighted 
candles  in  it — a  parallel  to  the  headgear  of  the  Swedish  Lussi ; 
in  one  hand  she  holds  a  silver  bell,  in  the  other,  a  basket  of  sweet- 
meats. She  is  followed  by  the  terrible  Hans  Trapp,  dressed  in  a 
bearskin,  with  blackened  face,  long  beard,  and  threatening  rod. 
He  "  goes  for  "  the  naughty  children,  who  are  only  saved  by  the 
intercession  of  Christkind." 

In  the  Mittelmark  the  name  of //f  heie  (holy)  Christ  is  strangely 
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/  luws  wno  are  attired  as  women,  have  hlac]cen,.A 

&c»,  and  a,,  named  A,„  („,  may  «»  i„  rtem  a  lik^jTro^h^ 

m  t«  .he  chldren  repeat  some  ,e„e  of  Scripture  o,  a  hymT 

<«1«  If  not,  he  beats  them  with  a  bundle  filled  with  ashes 
Then  both  he  and  ,h.  W,W.„W  dance  and  passl^^  ol 
when  they  are  gone  are  the  F,i«,  allowed  to  enter  •  thev  iJZ 
».Mly  about  and  frighten  the  children..  '  ^  '^ 

Knecht  Ruprecht,  ,„  whom  allusion  has  already  been  made 

rewards  them  with  J^^  ZZ'^^Zl'^t:^  I' 
punishes  them.     In  the  Mittelmark,  as  we  have^eL'  ,  ' 

corr^ponding  to  him  is  sometimes  c:.lTed  "  the  hoi?Chri's:  ""t 
AfaUenburg  he  is  "ru  Klas"  (rough  Nicbolas-n'o«  Ws  idem" 

"Aschenkla,"occ'asionalwTve:.„hmT   r       "    ""'    .""" 

-.ts  this^pect  of  hi^ii:;  rhe^LiTrrvsthT 

S  "  woaen.7     Ur.    fiUe,  however,  regards  him 
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as  dating  only  from  he  seventeenth  century.8  It  can  hardly  be 
said  that  any  satisfiictory  account  has  as  yet  been  given  of  the 
origins  of  this  personage,  or  of  his  relation  to  St.  Nicholas, 
Pelzmarte,  and  monstrous  creatures  like  the  Klapptrbock. 

In  the  south-western  part  of  Lower  Austria,  both  St.  Nicholas— 
a  proper  bishop  with  mitre,  staff,  and  ring— and  Ruprecht  appear 
on   Christmas  Eve,  and  there  is  quite  an  elaborate  ceremonial. 
The  children  welcome  the  saint  with  a  hymn  ;  then  he  goes  to  a 
table  and  makes  each  child  repeat  a  prayer  and  show  his  lesson- 
books.     Meanwhile  Ruprecht  in  a  hide,  with  glowing  eyes  and  a 
long  red  tongue,  stands  at  the  door  to  overawe  the  young  people. 
Each   child  next    kneels  before    the   saint  an  \   kisses   his   ring, 
whereupon  Nicholas  bids  him  put  his  shoes  out-of-doors  and  looic 
in  them  when  the  clock  strikes  ten.     After  this  the  saint  lays 
on  the  table  a  rod  dipped  in  lime,  solemnly  blesses  the  children, 
sprinkling  them  with  holy  water,  and  noiselessly  departs.     The 
children  steal  out  into  the  garden,  clear  a  space  in  the  snow,  and 
set  out  their  shoes  ;  when  the  last  stroke  of  ten  has  sounded  they 
find  them  filled  with  nuts  and  apples  and  all  kinds  of  sweet  things.9 
In  the  Troppau  district  of  Austrian  Silesia,  three  figures  go 
round  on  Christmas  Eve— Christkindcl,  i  he   archangel   Gibriel, 
and  St.  Peter— and  perform  a  little  play  before  the  presents  they 
bring  arc  given.     Christkindel  announces  that  he  has  gifts  for  the 
good  children,  but  the  bad  shall  feel  the  rod.     St.  Peter  complains 
of  the  naughtiness  of  the   youngsters:  they  play  about  in  the 
streets   instead  of  going  straight  to  school ;  they  tear  up  their 
lesson-books  and  do  many  other  wicked  things.     However,   he 
children's  mother  pleads  for  them,  and  St.  Peter  relents  and  gives 
out  the  presents. '° 

In  the  Lrzgebirge  appear  St.  Peter  and  Ruprecht,  who  is  clad 
in  skin  and  straw,  has  a  mask  over  his  face,  a  red,  a  chain  round 
his  body,  and  a  sack  with  apples,  nuts,  and  other  gifts ;  and  a 
somewhat  similar  performance  is  gone  through." 

If  we  go  as  far  east  as  Russia  we  find  a  parallel  to  the  girl 
Christkind  in  Kolydda,  a  white-robed  maiden  driven  about  in  a 
sledge  from  house  to  house  on  Christmas  Eve.  The  young 
people  who  attended  her  sang  carols,  and   presents  were  given 
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them  in  return.  Kolyida  is  the  name  for  Christmas  and  appears 
to  be  derived  from  KaUndae,  which  probably  entered  the  Slavonic 
Unguages  by  way  of  Byzantium.  The  maiden  is  one  of  those 
bemgs  who,  like  the  Italian  Befana,  have  taken  their  names  from 
the  festival  at  winch  they  appear." 

No  time  in  all  the  Twelve  Nights  and  Davs  is  so  charged 
with  the  supernatural  as  Christmas  Eve.  Doubtless  this  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  Church  has  hallowed  the  night  of  December 
24-5  above  all  others  in  the  year.  It  was  to  the  shepherds 
keeping  watch  over  their  flocks  by  night  that,  according  to  the 
rhird  Lvangelist,  came  the  angelic  message  of  the  Birth,  and  in 
harmony  with  thi.  is  the  unique  Midnight  Mass  of  the  Roman 
Church,  lending  a  peculiar  sanctity  to  the  hour  of  its  celebration. 
And  yet  many  of  the  beliefs  associated  with  this  night  show  a 
large  admixture  of  paganism. 

First,  there  is  the  idea  that  at  midnight  on  Christmas  Eve 
iiumals  have  the  power  of  speech.  This  superstition  exists  in 
various  parts  of  Europe,  and  no  one  can  hear  the  beasts  talk  with 
'mpunity.  The  idea  has  given  rise  to  some  curious  and  rather 
grim  tales.     Here  is  one  from  Brittany  :— 

"Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  woman  who  starved  her  cat 
and  dog.  At  midnight  on  Christmas  Eve  she  heard  the  dog  say 
to  the  ca^  ♦  It  is  quite  time  we  lost  our  mistress  ;  she  is  a  regular 
nmer.  To-n.ght  burglars  are  coming  to  steal  her  money  ;  and 
If  she  cries  out  they  will  break  her  head.'  "Twill  be  a  good 
deed  the  cat  replied.  The  woman  in  terror  got  up  to  go  to  a 
neighbour  s  house  ;  as  she  went  out  the  burglars  opened  the  door, 
and  when  she  shouted  for  help  they  broke  her  head."  13 

Again  a  story  is  told  of  a  farm  servant  in  the  German  Alps 
who  did  not  believe  that  the  beasts  could  speak,  and  hid  in  a 
staWe  on  Christmas  Eve  to  learn  what  went  on.  At  midnight 
he  heard  surprising  things.  "We  shall  have  hard  work  to  do 
his  day  week,"  said  one  horse.  «  Yes,  the  former's  servant  is 
''eavy,  answered  the  other.  "And  the  way  to  the  churchyard 
"s  iong  and  steep,"  said  the  first.  The  servant  was  buried  that 
aay  week. '4 
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It  may  well  have  been  the  traditional  association  of  the  ox  and 
ass  with  the  Nativity  that  fixed  this  superstition  to  Christmas  Eve, 
but  the  conception  of  the  talking  animals  is  probably  pagan. 

Related  to  this  idea,  but  more  Christian  in  form,  is  the  belief 
that  at  midnight  all  cattle  rise  in  their  stalls  or  kneel  and  adore 
the  new-born  King.  Readers  of  Mr.  Hardy's  « Tess  wUl 
remember  how  this  is  brought  into  a  delightful  story  told  by  a 
Wessex  peasant.  The  idea  is  widespread  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent,iS  and  has  reached  even  the  North  American  Indians. 
Howison,  in  his  "Sketches  of  Upper  Canada,"  relates  that  an 
Indian  told  him  that  "on  Christmas  night  all  deer  kneel  and 
look  up  to  Great  Spirit." '6  A  somewhat  similar  belief  about 
bees  was  held  in  the  north  of  England:  they  were  said  to 
assemble  on  Christmas  Eve  and  hum  a  Christmas  hymn.i7  Bees 
seem  in  folk-lore  in  general  to  be  specially  near  to  humanity  in 

their  feelings.  -c       » 

It  is  a  widespread  idea  that  at  midnight  on  Christmas  Eve  all 
water  turns  to  wine.  A  Guernsey  woman  once  determined  to 
test  this  ;  at  midnight  she  drew  a  bucket  from  the  well.  Then 
came  a  voice  : — 

"Toute  I'eau  se  tourne  en  vin, 
Et  tu  es  proche  de  u  fin." 

She  fell  down  with  a  mortal  disease,  and  died  before  the  end  of 
the  year.  In  Sark  the  superstition  is  that  the  water  m  streams 
and  wells  turns  into  blood,  and  if  you  go  to  look  you  will  die 
within  the  year.^s 

There  is  also  a  French  belief  that  on  Christmas  Eve,  while 
the  genealogy  of  Christ  is  being  chanted  at  the  Midnight  Mass^ 
hidden  treasures  are  revealed.i9  In  Russia  all  sorts  of  buned 
treasures  are  supposed  to  be  revealed  on  the  evenings  between 
Christmas  and  the  Epiphany,  and  on  the  eves  of  these  festivals  the 
heavens  are  opened,  and  the  waters  of  springs  and  rivers  turn 

into  wine.**  .  ,    . 

Another  instance  of  the  supernatural  character  of  the  night  is 
found  in  a  Breton  story  of  a  blacksmith  who  went  on  working 
after  the  sacring  bell  had  rung  at  the  Midnight  Mass.     To  him 
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came  a  tall,  stooping  man  with  a  scythe,  who  begged  him  to  put 
in  a  naU.  He  did  so  ;  and  the  visitor  in  return  bade  him  send 
for  a  pnest,  for  this  work  would  be  his  last.  The  figure  dis- 
appeared,  the  blacksmith  felt  his  limbs  fail  him,  and  at  cock-crow 
he  died.  He  had  mended  the  scythe  of  the  Jnhu—Dezth  the 
reaper.ai 

In  the  Scandinavian  countries  simple  folk  have  a  vivid  sense  of 
the  nearness  of  the  supernatural  on  Christmas  Eve.  On  Yule 
night  no  one  should  go  out,  for  he  may  meet  uncanny  beings 
of  all  kinds.  In  Sweden  the  Trolls  are  believed  to  celebrate 
Christmas  Eve  with  dancing  and  revelry.  «  On  the  heaths  witches 
and  Mttle  T.oUs  ride,  one  on  a  wolf,  another  on  a  broom  or  a 
shove!  to  their  assemblies,  where  they  dance  under  their  stones. 
...  In  the  mount  are  then  to  be  heard  mirth  and  music,  dancing 
and  drinking.  On  Christmas  morn,  during  the  time  between 
cock-crowing  and  daybreak,  it  is  highly  dangerous  to  be 
abroad."  aa 

Christmas  Eve  is  also  in  Scandinavian  folk-belief  the  time  when 
the  dead  revisit  their  old  homes,  as  on  All  Souls'  Eve  in  Roman 
Catholic  lands.  The  living  prepare  for  their  coming  with 
mingled  dread  and  desire  to  make  them  welcome.  When  the 
Christmas  Eve  festivities  are  over,  and  everyone  has  gone  to  rest, 
the  prlour  is  left  tidy  and  adorned,  with  a  great  fire  burning, 
candles  lighted,  the  table  covered  with  a  festive  cloth  and  plenti- 
fully spread  with  food,  and  a  jug  of  Yule  ale  ready.  Sometimes 
before  going  to  bed  people  wipe  the  chairs  with  a  clean  white 
towel ;  in  the  morning  they  are  wiped  again,  and,  if  earth  is 
found,  some  kinsman,  fresh  from  the  grave,  has  sat  there.  Con- 
sideration for  the  dead  even  leads  people  to  prepare  a  warm  bath 
m  the  belief  that,  like  living  folks,  the  kinsmen  will  want  a  wash 
before  their  festal  meal.*  Or  again  beds  were  made  ready  for 
them  while  the  living  slept  on  straw.  Not  always  is  it  con- 
sciously  tha  dead  for  whom  these  preparations  are  made,  some- 
times they  are  said  to  be  for  the  Trolls  and  sometimes  even  ibr 

.17^'  ^''^-^""^  '»  *''«  old.fa,hioned  Swedi.h  farm  i.  a  .eparate  building  to  which 
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the  Saviour  and  His  angels.*4  (We  may  compare  with  this 
Christian  idea  the  Tyrolese  custom  of  leaving  some  milk  for  the 
Christ  Child  and  His  Mother  »s  at  the  hour  of  Midnight  Mass, 
and  a  Breton  practice  of  leaving  food  all  through  Christmas  night 
in  case  the  Virgin  should  come.*^) 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  the  other  supernatural  beings- 

their  name  is  legion— who  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 

Iceland  are  believed  to  come  out  of  their  underground  hiding-places 

during  the  long  dark  Christmas  nights,  were  originally  ghosts  of 

the  dead.     Twenty  years  ago  many  students  would  have  accounted 

for  them  all  in  this  way,  but  the  tendency  now  is  strongly  against 

the  derivation  of  all  supernatural  beings  from  ancestor-worship. 

Elves,  trolls,  dwarfs,  witches,  and  other  uncanny  folk— the  beliefs 

about  their  Christmas  doings  are  too  many  to  be  treated  here; 

readers  of  Danish  will  find  a  long  and  very  interesting  chapter 

on  this  subject  in  Dr.  Feilberg's  «  Jul."  »7    I  may  mention  just 

one  familiar  figure  of  the  Scandinavian  Yule,  Tomte  Gubbe,  a 

sort  of  genius  of   the  house  corresponding  very  much  to  the 

"drudging  goblin"   of  Milton's  "L' Allegro,"   for   whom  the 

cream-bowl  must  be  duly  set.     He  may  perhaps  be  the  spirit  of 

the   founder  of  the   family.    At  all  events  on    Christmas  Eve 

Yule   porridge  r^nd   new  milk  are  set  out  for  him,  sometimes 

with   other   things,  such  as  a  suit  of  small  clothes,   spirits,  or 

even  tobacco.     Thus  must  his  goodwill  be  won  for  the  coming 


year 


28 


H. 


In  one  part  of  Norway  it  used  to  be  believed  that  on  Christmas 
Eve,  at  rare  intervals,  the  old  Norse  gods  made  war  on  Christ- 
ians, coming  down  from  the  mountains  with  great  blasts  of  wind 
and  wild  shouts,  ■•'^  carrying  ofF  any  human  being  who  might 
be  about.  In  i  place  the  memory  of  such  a  visitation  was 
preserved  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  people  were  preparing 
for  their  festivities,  when  suddenly  from  the  mountains  came  the 
warning  sounds.  "  In  a  second  the  air  became  black,  peals  of 
thunder  echoed  among  the  hills,  lightning  danced  about  the 
buildings,  and  the  inhabitants  in  the  darkened  rooms  heard  the 
clatter  of  hoofs  and  the   weird  shrieks   of   the   hosts  of  the 

gods."  »9 
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The  Scandinavian  countries,  Protestant  though  they  are  have 
retained  many  of  the  outward  forms  of  Cathohcism,  and  the 
sign  of  the  cross  is  often  used  as  a  protection  against  uncanny 
visitors.  The  cross— perhaps  the  symbol  was  originally  Thor's 
hammer-is  marked  with  chalk  or  tar  or  fire  upon  doors  and 
gates,  IS  formed  of  straw  or  other  material  and  put  in  stables  and 
cowhouses,  or  is  smeared  with  the  remains  of  the  Yule  candle 
on  the  udders  of  the  beasts— it  is  in  fact  displayed  at  every 
point  open  to  attack  by  a  spirit  of  darkness.3o 

Christmas  Eve  is  in  Germany  a  time  for  auguries.  Some  of 
the  methods  already  noted  on  other  days  are  practised  upon  it—for 
instance  the  pouring  of  molten  lead  into  water,  the  flinging  of 
shoes,  the  pulling  out  of  pieces  of  wood,  and  the  floating  of  nut- 
sheils-and  there  are  various  others  which  it  might  be  tedious  to 
describe.31 

Among  the  southern  Slavs  if  a  girl  wants  to  know  what  sort  ot 
husband  she  will  get,  she  covers  the  table  on  Christmas  Evp,  puts 
on  It  a  white  loaf,  a  pUte,  and  a  knife,  spoon,  and  fork,  and  goes 
to  bed.  At  midnight  the  spirit  of  her  ftiture  husband  will  appear 
and  fling  the  knife  at  her.  If  it  falls  without  injuring  her  she  will 
get  a  good  husband  and  be  happy,  but  if  she  is  irt  she  wiU  die 
mly.  There  is  a  similar  mode  of  divination  fo.  a  young  .ellow 
On  Christmas  Eve,  when  everybody  else  has  gone  to  church,  he 
must,  naked  and  in  darkness,  sift  ashes  through  a  sieve.  His 
future  bride  will  then  appear,  pull  him  thrice  by  the  nose,  and 
go  away.aa 

In  eastern  Europe  Christmas,  and  especially  Christmas  Eve  is 
the  time  for  the  singing  of  carols  called  in  Russian  Ko/yddii,  and  in 
other  Slav  countries  by  similar  names  derived  from  Kalendae.33 
More  often  than  not  these  are  without  connection  with  the 
Nativity;  sometimes  they  have  a  Christian  form  and  tell  of  the 
dom^  of  God,  the  Virgin  and  the  saints,  but  frequently  they 
are  of  an  entirely  secular  cr  even  pagan  character.  Into  some  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars  and  other  natural  objects  are  introduced,  and 
they  seem  to  be  based  on  myths  to  which  a  Christian  appearance 
Has  been  given  by  a  sprinkling  of  names  of  holy  persons  of  the 
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Church.     Here  for  instance  is  a  fragment  from  a  Carpathian 
song:— 

"A  golden  plough  goes  ploughing, 
And  behind  that  plough  is  the  Lord   Himself. 
The  holy  Peter  helps  Him  to  drive. 
And  the  Mother  of  God  carries  the  seed  corn, 
Carries  the  seed  com,  prays  to  the  Lord  God, 
♦Make,  O  Lord,  the  strong  wheat  to  grow. 
The  strong  wheat  and  the  vigorous  corn  ! 
The  stalks  then  shall  be  like  reeds  ! '" 34 

Often  they  contain  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  the  household  and 
end  with  the  words,** for  many  years,  for  many  years."  The 
Roumanian  songs  are  frequently  very  long,  and  a  typical,  oft- 
recurring  refrain  is : — 

"Thit  cyening  is  a  great  evening. 
White  flowers  ; 
Great  evening  of  Christmas, 
White  floweis."35 

Sometimes  they  are  ballads  of  the  national  life. 

In  Russia  a  carol  beginning  «' Glory  be  to  God  in  heaven, 
Glory  ! "  and  calling  down  blessings  on  the  Tsar  and  his  people, 
is  one  of  the  most  prominent  among  the  ^olyMki^  and  opens  the 
singing  of  the  songs  called  Podblyudnuiya.  **  At  the  Christm« 
festival  a  teble  is  covered  with  a  cloth,  and  on  it  is  set  a  dish  or  bowl 
(hlyudo)  conteining  water.  The  young  people  drop  rings  or  other 
trinkets  into  the  dish,  which  is  afterwards  covered  with  a  cloth, 
and  then  the  Podblyudnuiya  Songs  commence.  At  the  end  of  each 
song  one  of  the  tnnkets  is  drawn  at  random,  and  its  owner  deduces 
an  omen  from  the  natur  of  the  words  which  have  just  been 
sung."  36 

The  Twelve  Days. 
Whatever  the  limits  fixed  for  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
Christmas  festival,  its  core  is  always  the  period  between  Christmas 
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Eve  and  the  Epiphany— the  «  Twelve  Days."*  A  cycle  of  feasts 
falls  within  this  time,  and  the  customs  peculiar  to  each  day  will  be 
treated  in  calcndarial  order.  First,  however,  it  will  be  well  to 
glance  at  the  character  of  the  Twelve  Days  as  a  whole,  and  at 
the  superstitions  which  hang  about  the  season.  So  many  are  these 
superstitions,  so  "  bewitched  "  is  the  ti-ne,  that  the  older  mytholo- 
gists  not  unnaturally  saw  in  it  a  Teutonic  festal  season,  dating 
from  pre-Christian  days.  In  point  of  fact  it  appears  to  be  simply 
a  creation  of  the  Church,  a  natural  linking  together  of  Christmas 
and  Epiphany.  It  is  first  n.entioned  as  a  festal  tide  by  the  eastern 
Father,  !'phraem  Syrus,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  and 
was  declared  to  be  such  by  the  western  Council  of  Tours 
in  567.37 

While  Christmas  Eve  is  the  night  par  txctlltnct  of  the  super- 
natural, the  whole  season  of  the  Twelve  Da  ^  is  charged  with  it. 
It  is  hard  to  see  whence  Shakespeare  coui  have  got  the  idea 
which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Marcellus  in  «•  Hamlet"  :— 

"Some  say  that  ever  'gainst  that  season  comes 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated. 
The  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long ; 
And  then,  they  say,  no  spirit  dare  stir  abroad ; 
The  nights  are  wholesome;   then  nc   planets  strike, 
No  fairy  takes,  nor  witch  hath  power  to  charm. 
So  hallow'd  and  so  gracious  is  the  time."  38 

Against  this  is  the  feet  that  in  folk-lore  Christmas  is  a  quite 
peculiarly  uncanny  rime.  Not  unnatural  is  it  that  at  this  mid- 
winter  season  of  darkness,  howling  winds,  and  raging  storms,  men 
should  have  thought  to  see  and  hear  the  mysterious  shapes  and 
voices  of  dread  beings  whom  the  living  shun. 
Throughout  the  Teutonic  worid  one  finds  the  belief  in  a  «*  raging 

•  Sometime*  Chrittmas  ii  reckoned  u  one  of  the  Twelve  Days  iometime.  not 
in  toe  former  case,  of  courM,  the  Epiphany  i.  the  thirteenth  day.  In  EngUnd  we  call 
the  Epiphany  Twelfth  Day,  in  Germany  it  i.  generally  called  Thirteenth  :  in  Belgium 
Md  HoU«.d  it  i.  Thirteenth  j  in  Sweden  it  varie^  bnt  i.  uaoally  Thirteenth.  Some- 
M,«  then  the  Twelve  Day.  are  spoken  of,  lometimei  the  Thirteen.  "The  Twelve 
Nights  m  accordance  with  the  old  Teutonic  mode  of  reckoning  by  night*,  ii  a  nataral 
«nd  correct  tenn.»  '     •>  —• 
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host"  or  ««rild  hunt"  oi  spirits,  rushing  howling  through  the  a,r 
on  stormy  nights.  In  North  Devon  its  name  is  Yeth  ^n^then 
hounds"  ;40elsewhere  in  the  west  of  England  u  .scalledthc  "W.s 
hounds."  4.  It  is  the  train  of  the  unhappy  souls  of  those  who  d.ed 
unbaptized,  or  by  violent  hands,  or  under  a  curse,  and  often  Woden 
is  their  leader.4»  At  least  since  the  seventeenth  century  this 
«  raging  host  "  {das  wiithende  Heer)  has  been  particularly  assoc.atea 
with  Christmas  in  German  follc-lore,43  and  in  Iceland  it  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  «  Yule  host."  44 

In  Guernsey  the  powers  of  darkness  are  supposed  to  be  more 
than  usually  active  between  St.  Thomas's  Day  and  New  Years 
Eve,  and  it  is  dangerous  to  be  out  after  nightfall  Peop  e  are  led 
astray  then  by  Will  o'  the  Wisp,  or  are  preceded  or  followed  by 
large  bUck  dogs,  or  find  their  path  beset  by  white  rabbits  that  go 
hopping  along  just  under  their  feet.  45 

In  England  there  are  signs  that  supernatural  visitors  were 
formerly  looked  for  during  the  Twelve  Days.  First  there  was 
.  custom  of  cleansing  the  house  and  its  implements  with  pecuhar 
ca.e  In  Shropshire,  for  instance,  « the  pewter  and  brazen  vessels 
had  'to  be  made  so  bright  that  the  maids  could  see  to  put  their  caps 
on  in  them-otherwise  the  fairies  would  pinch  them,  but  if  all  was 
perfect,  the  worker  would  find  a  coin  in  her  shoe.  Again  m 
Shropshire  special  care  was  taken  to  put  away  any  suds  or  back- 
lee  "for  washing  purposes,  and  no  spinning  might  be  done  during 
the  Twelve  Days.46  U  was  said  elsewhere  that  if  any  flax  were 
left  on  the  distaff,  the  Devil  would  come  and  cut  it.47 

The   prohibition   of  spinning   may   be  due  to  the   Churchs 
hallowing  of  the  season  and    He  idea  that  all  work  then  was  vvrong 
This  churchly  hallowing  may  lie  also  at  the  root  of  the  Danish 
L    tion  that'from  Christmas  till  New  Year's  Day  nothing  t  a 
r^ns  round  should  be  set  in  motion,48  and  of  the  German  idea  tha 
Thrashing  must  be  done.during  the  Twelve  Days,  or  all  the  cor 
within  hearing  will  sH-     The  expectation  of  uncanny  v. si  0 
in  the  English  traditions  calls,  however,  for  ^pccal  attention    u 
Ihaps  because  of  their  comuig  that  the  house  must  be  left  spotless! 
c'^an  and  with  as  little  as  possible  about  on  which  they  -  wo 
mischief.49    Though  I  know  of  no  distinct  English  bel.ef  in  the 
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return  of  the  family  dead  at  Christmas,  it  may  be  that  the  fiiirics 
expected  m  Shropshire  were  originally  ancestral  ghosts.  Such  a 
der.vat.on  of  the  elves  and  brownies  that  haunt  the  hearth  is  very 
probable.so  ■> 

The  belief  about  the  Devil  cutting  flax  left  on  the  distaff  links 
the  English  superst.t.ons  to  the  mysterious  Frau  with  various 
names,  who  m  Germany  is  supposed  to  go  her  rounds  during  the 
Twelve  N.ghts.  She  has  a  special  relation  to  spinning,  often 
punishing  g,rls  who  leave  their  flax  unspun.  In  central  Germany 
and  .n  parts  of  Austria  she  is  called  Frau  Holle  or  Holda,  in 
«)uthern  Germany  and  Tyrol  frau  Berchta  or  Perchta,  in  the  north 

own  to  the  Harz  Mountains  Frau  Freen  or  Friclc,  or  Fru  God 
or  Fru  Harlce,  and  there  are  other  names  too.5.     Attempts  have 

een  made  to  d.spute  her  claim  to  the  rank  of  an  old  Teutonic  god! 
dess  and  to  prove  her  a  creation  of  the  Middle  Ages,  a  representa 
nve  of  te  crowd  of  ghosts  supposed  to  be  specially  nSr  to  t^eT^^^^^ 
e  oknT"    "'"/*'l^""'°"^'''^  ^^^^^^^^^^  can  be  thu! 
overlaid  no  doubt  with  later  superstitions,  there  may  be  a  traditional 

ttnrme"fT;''"'r'"  °''  ''^'"'^^  ^"gg  to'whom  we T 

^obabr/  Iv  'C  J'''  '°"""^'°"  °^  ^"'^  -«''  F"gg  -s  very 
prob  bie,  and  Frick  shares  characteristics  with  the  other  Frau.„L 

sent  Fr?F"'?  I''''  '^'"""^  '"^  ^P'""^"  ('"  ^^e  literal 
^nse).  Fru  Fnck  or  Free  :  in  the  Uckermark  and  the  northern 
Harz  permits  no  spinning  during  the  time  when  she  g^     " 

thcTr  dV^'    l7:  """  ''^'  '''''''"'  ''^  -"^  ^^^  -pun  flax  on 

Jt'ft'""'"."^^'^'  ^""'"'  ""  ^'  ^^  *hown  by  the  things 

wari  Ir    V"  T\  ^''^^^'■^^-'^"^^  ^hey  are  also  generous  in 
rewarding  those  who  do  them  service 

lenbur".?o  i''^''T"'='^°'^'^^"*^' °^  ^°^«=)-  ^><1  '"  Meek- 

N^h? with  IV  "7  i'""^'  '""^  ""'''^^  ^^-"^  -  ^he  Twelve 
«.ghts  with  a  tram  of  dogs.  Wherever  she  finds  a  street-door 
open  she  sends  a  little  dog    in.      Next   morning   he  "l 
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tail  at  the  inmates  and  whines,  and  will  not  be  driven  away.  If 
killed,  he  turns  into  a  stone  by  day ;  this,  though  it  may  be 
thrown  away,  always  returns  and  is  a  dog  again  by  night.  A!l 
through  the  year  he  whines  and  brings  ill  luck  upon  the  house  ; 
so  people  are  careful  to  keep  their  street-doors  shut  during  the 
Twelve  Nights.ss 

Good  luck,  however,  befalls  those  who  do  Frau  Gaade  a  ser- 
vice. A  man  who  put  a  new  pole  to  her  carriage  was  brilliantly 
repaid— the  chips  that  fell  from  the  pole  turned  to  glittering 
gold.  Similar  stories  of  golden  chips  are  told  about  Holda  and 
Btrchta.s6 

A  train  of  dogs  belongs  not  only  to  Frau  Gaude  but  also  to 
Frau  Harke  ;  with  these  howling  beasts  they  go  raging  through 
the  air  by  night.57  The  Frauen  in  certain  aspects  are,  indeed,  the 
leaders  of  the  «  Wild  Host," 

Holda  and  Perchta,  as  some  strange  stories  show,  are  the  guides 
and  guardians  of  the  heimehen  or  souls  of  children  who  have  died 
unbaptized.  In  the  valley  of  the  Saale,  so  runs  a  tale,  Perchta, 
queen  of  the  heimehen,  had  her  dwelling  of  old,  and  at  her  com- 
mand the  children  watered  the  fields,  while  she  worked  with  her 
plough.  But  the  people  of  the  place  were  ungrateful,  and  she 
resolved  to  leave  their  !aad.  One  night  a  ferryman  beheld  on  the 
hank  of  the  Saale  a  tall,  sutely  lady  with  a  crowd  of  weeping 
c.  .Idren.  She  demanded  to  be  ferried  across,  and  the  children 
dragged  a  plough  into  the  boat,  crying  bitterly.  As  a  reward 
for  the  ferrying,  Perchta,  mending  her  plough,  pointed  to  the 
chips.  The  man  grumblingly  took  three,  and  in  the  morning  they 
had  turned  to  gold-pieces.s8 

Holda,  whose  name  means  "  the  kindly  one,"  is  the  most 
friendly  of  the  Frauen.  In  Saxony  she  brings  rewa-ds  for  diligent 
spinsters,  and  on  every  New  Year's  Eve,  between  nine  and  ten 
o'clock,  she  drives  in  a  carriage  full  of  presents  through  villages 
where  respect  has  been  shown  to  her.  At  the  cra-k  of  her  whip 
the  people  come  out  to  receive  her  gifts.  In  Hesse  and 
Thuringia  she  is  imagined  as  a  beautiful  w  .nan  clad  in  white 
with  long  golden  hair,  and,  when  it  snows  hard,  people  say, "  Frau 
HoUe  is  shaking  her  featherbed."  S9 
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Mr  e  of  a  bugbear  on  the  whole  is  Bcrchte  or  Perchte  ^the 
^^Zt^"^"^'    !'-'  P-cu.ar.yconnecJw'V 
tZl     un^      ^'''"'^  "  '*  P^'''^^'  'hat  her  name  comes 
from  rh.  old  G.u:.n  gip,ric)f,ta  Na(c)ht,  the  bright  or  shTnTne 

Qr  ;;  T"l'\""  '"-'^— -  of  Christ'  Zy^ln 
Cannthia  the  Ep.phany  is  still  called  Denhuntag^r       ^ 

Bcrchte  .s  sometimes  a  bogey  to  frighten  children      In  the 
mountams  round  Traunstein  children  are' told  on  Epiphany  Eve 

opcn.^.  In  Upper  Austria  the  g,rls  must  finish  their  spinning  bv 
Chnsrmas  ;  .f  Frau  Berch  finds  flax  still  on  their  disXshe  w^' 
be  angered  and  send  them  bad  luck  63 

h,A  fill   .u  ^  ^'  ^^"^^  °"'  any  other  food  he  has 

S; "  t:zi """ :'" """  •"•'  '-'^'^ "" «-  !•  ™  "p 

'  ■.  .he  rewards  .ho«  who  se,  ,e  her-a„d  i„  s.yria  a.  ChrtZ 
s^eeven  pUys  ,he  par,  of  San«  Klau,  hean-.f  h,    r^'"'™ 
.h»r  prayer,  ,„d  ,ew,rd.„g  rhem  .-i.h  „„,,  an/,pp,it        ' 

P  ough-hare  >n  her  hand,  and  all  her  train  of  little  t 

e  Igh    e       ;tel    P'  ^"PP'"S  ^^  "P-     The  peasant  hac 
ugn  lett  to  feel  compass  on,  so  he  took  his  earter  off 

and  halrh  7       "'^  ^'^'^  ^'  ^'^  '^°"^' ^''^  turned  ha. 

I    *  "'Wen  should  never  come  to  want."  66  ^ 
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In  Tyrol,  by  the  way,  it  i»  often  said  that  the  Perchtl  is 
Pontius  Pilate's  wife,  Procula.67  In  the  Italian  dialects  of  south 
Tyre!  the  German  Frau  Berchta  has  been  turned  into  la  donna 
Btrta.f*  If  one  goes  further  south,  invo  Italy  itself,  one  mect« 
with  a  similar  being,  the  Bcfana,  whose  name  is  plainly  nothing 
but  a  corruption  of  Epiphania.  She  is  so  distinctly  a  part  of  the 
Epiphany  festival  that  we  may  leave  her  to  be  considci  i 
later. 

Of  all  supernatural  Christmas  visitors,  the  most  vividl-  realized 
and  believed  in  at  the  present  day  arc  probably  the  Greek  Kalii- 
kantxaroi  or  Karkantxaroifi^  They  are  the  terror  of  the  Greeic 
peasant  during  the  Twelve  Days;  in  the  soil  of  his  imagination 
they  flourish  luxuriantly,  and  to  him  th.-  irc  a  very  real  and 
living  nuisance. 

Traditions  about  the  KaUikantzaroi  vary  from  region  to 
region,  but  in  general  they  are  half-animal,  half-human 
monsters,  black,  hairy,  with  huge  heads,  glaring  red  eyes,  goats' 
or  asses'  ears,  blood-red  tongues  hanging  out,  ferocious  tasks, 
monkeys'  artis,  and  long  curved  nails,  and  commonly  they  have 
the  foot  of  some  beast.  "  From  dawn  till  sunset  they  hide 
themselves  in  dark  and  dank  places  ...  but  at  night  they  issue 
forth  and  run  wildly  to  and  fru,  rending  and  crushing  thost 
who  cross  their  path.  Destruction  and  waste,  greed  and  lusi 
mark  their  course."  When  a  house  is  not  prepared  against  theii 
coming,  "  by  chimney  and  door  alike  they  swarm  in,  and  make 
havoc  of  the  home ;  in  sheer  wanton  mischief  they  overturn  anc 
break  all  the  furniture,  devour  the  Christmas  pork,  befoul  all  th( 
water  and  wine  and  food  which  remains,  and  leave  the  occupant! 
half  dead  with  fright  or  violence."  Many  like  or  far  wors< 
pranks  do  they  play,  until  at  the  crowing  of  the  third  cocl 
they  get  them  away  to  their  dens.  The  signal  for  their  fina 
departure  does  not  come  until  the  Epiphany,  when,  as  we  saw  ii 
Chapter  IV.,  the  "  Blessing  of  the  Waters  "  takes  place.  Somi 
of  the  hallowed  water  is  put  into  vessels,  and  with  these  arx 
with  incense  the  priests  sometimes  make  a  round  of  the  village 
sprinkling    the    people   and    their    houses.      The    fear  of  tin 
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^)f«/AW./  at  thi,  purificnon  i.  cvpres«d  ...  the  following 

"  Quick,  bcgoric!    wc        t  begone. 
Here  comcj  the  pot-bellied  priest, 
With  his  censer  in  his  hand 
And  hii  sprinkling. vessel  too  ; 
He  has  purified  the  streams 
And  he  has  polluted  us." 

Besides  this  cede-  .     ral  purification  therearevari.  .,  ChnV 
precaufons  againsc    „■   A:-///i.«/«.../         '  rmric    he  ^     " 
door  with  a  black  cru^  on  Christmas  r^e    Lh  ^'';.''°"«- 

and  tl.e  invocation  of  the  Trin  tv     .n7  J.  "T^  °^  '"""^ 

of  aversion  :  the  liehtin.of    he  Y~.    I   '  "T^'  °^  °'^"  «"""" 

ejing  that    s.ellst:ra:tX^^?"^^^^^^^ 
-Ja.g.ng  of  pork-hones,   sweetmeats  or    r^rr,;;; 

J;:aSyTn•;^hr^^ele'^''^^^  "/^^^-^  --P- 

o...aditidoHSnr::er:'^^^ 

children  born  at  Christmas  are  though,  likelv  ,„  ht.  ,1,       ^ 

..enable  characteristic  as  a  punish  J„,  fer  t,>  ^,Z-  stt 

-mg  then,  at  a  time  sacred  to  the  Mother  of  G™    I„  M. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  account   for   rh.    *-  „• 

».«wiuig,  wnne  the  human  nature  of  thf  moot 

was  not  altogether  forgotten.7.     Another  rJT   f  "' 

prosaic  character  has    h..n  ?!  '^  °^  *"  ^^^"  ""ore 

r  «.iidracter  nas    been    propounded— "  that    th^    K-oii-u 
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taken  by  AUatius,  who  says  that  a  Kallikantzaros  has  all  the 
characteristics  of  nightmare,  rampaging  abroad  and  jumping 
on  men's  shoulders,  then  leaving  them  half  senseless  on  the 
ground."  73 

Such  theories  arc  ingenious  and  suggestive,  and  may  be  true  to 
a  certain  degree,  but  they  hardly  cover  all  the  facts.  It  is  possible 
that  the  Kallikantzaroi  may  have  some  connection  with  the 
departed  ;  they  certainly  appear  akin  to  the  modern  Greek  and 
Slavonic  vampire,  "  a  corpse  imbued  with  a  kind  of  half-life,"  and 
with  eyes  gleaming  like  live  coals.73  They  are,  however,  even 
more  closely  related  to  the  werewolf,  a  man  who  is  supposed  to 
change  into  a  wolf  and  go  about  ravening.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
"man-wolves"  (XuKovOpwirot)  is  the  very  name  given  to  the 
Kallikantzaroi  in  southern  Greece,  and  that  the  word  Kallikantzam 
itself  has  been  conjecturally  derived  by  Bernhard  Schmidt  from 
two  Turkish  words  meaning  "  black  "  and  «  werewolf."  74  The 
connection  between  Christmas  and  werewolves  is  not  confined  to 
Greece.  According  to  a  belief  not  yet  extinct  in  the  north  and 
east  of  Germany,  even  where  the  real  animals  have  long  ago  been 
extirpated,  children  born  during  the  Twelve  Nights  become  were- 
wolves, while  in  Livonia  and  Poland  that  period  is  the  special 
season  for  the  werewolfs  ravenings.7S 

Perhaps  on  no  question  connected  with  primitive  religion  is 
there  more  uncertainty  than  on  the  ideas  of  early  man  about  the 
nature  of  animals  and  their  relation  to  himself  and  the  world. 
When  we  meet  with  half-animal,  half-human  beings  we  must  be 
prepared  to  find  much  that  is  obscure. 

With  the  Kalliiantzaroi  may  be  compared  some  goblins  of  the 
Celtic  imagination  ;  especially  like  is  the  Manx  Fynnodderee  (lit. 
"  the  hairy-dun  one  "),  "  something  between  a  man  and  a  beast, 
being  covered  with  black  shaggy  hair  and  having  fiery  eyes,"  and 
prodigiously  strong.76  The  Russian  Domovy  or  house-spirit  is 
also  a  hirsute  creature,77  and  the  Russian  Lj'eschi,  goat-footed 
woodland  sprites,  are,  like  the  Kalliiantzaroi,  supposed  to  be  got 
rid  of  by  the  "Blessing  of  the  Waters"  at  the  Epiphany.?* 
Some  of  the  monstrous  German  figures  already  dealt  with  here 
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bar  ..Tong  raemblancB  to  the  Greek  demons    And,  of  courK. 

h.."  Modem  Creek  Folklore  «,d  Ancient  Greek  L-W-hI  /,?•""  "• 
duM  of  Kalliianlzaru,  one  of  which  he  id.n.ifi         /i.    T"  '''»»'»P"»hei  two 

oU-r  i.  the  type  of  h.irv   cU^d  d.m™      ^    "'f  "'"""^  werewolves  while  the 

7j^       """^/»  owed  demoni  above  deicr  bed.     He  .rt.  f~.i. 
mjen,o».  hypotheti.  connecting  them  with  the  Centaur.!  *  '"°" 
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CHAPTER   X 


THE  YULE  LOG 

Ance..or-wor.hip_The  SoucA.2  JjitJ^  '"""'T'"'  ^'"^  ^'8et««"n-c„lt.  or 
ine  yuie  Candle  m  England  «-d  Scandinavia. 

SK  ,h.  «„,r  T.hJ   ™1^^"^^'T«•''=»"'''™ 
the  Christmas-tree  «,J11  k-  j       . .  '  *"^  ^"'^  'og  and 

properties.     I„   so^    "'t,  TT"*  "''"'••  ■"«''«' 

linger  yet.     WeT       '"  T'"  °'  ^"8'""'  "   P^laWy 

First,  „e  may  71^  r         'T™  °'  ""=  '""■' '"-'. 

.kc  Serbs  and  Cr^,,^  cL'^  T  '^""=  ''•"»•     A"""? 


in  anH  i "7       :^       "''''  *"*^»  ^'^  twilight 
'n=«d  laid  on  the  fire.     (Sometimes  there 


It  coi:?es  on,  are 


IS 
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member  ot  the  family,  but  one  large  log  is  the  centre  of  th 
ritual.)  The  felling  takes  place  in  some  districts  before  sunrisi 
corn  being  thrown  upon  the  trees  with  the  words,  '*  Goo 
morning,  Christmas !  "  At  Risano  and  other  places  in  Lowe 
Dalmatia  the  women  and  girls  wind  red  silk  and  gold  wire  roun 
the  oak  tnmks,  and  adorn  them  with  leaves  and  flowers.  Whil 
they  are  being  carried  into  the  house  lighted  tapers  are  held  o 
either  side  of  the  door.  As  the  house-fether  crosses  the  threshol 
in  the  twilight  with  the  first  log,  corn — or  in  some  places  wine- 
is  thrown  over  him  by  one  of  the  family.  The  log  or  badnja 
is  then  placed  on  the  fire.  At  Ragusa  the  house-father  sprinkle 
corn  and  wine  upon  the  badnjak^  saying,  as  the  flame  shoots  u[ 
"  Goodly  be  thy  birth  !  "  In  the  mountains  above  Risano  he  nc 
only  pours  corn  and  wine  but  afterwards  takes  a  bowl  of  corn,  a 
orange,  and  a  ploughshare,  and  places  them  on  the  upper  end  c 
the  log  in  order  that  the  corn  may  grow  well  and  the  beasts  b 
healthy  during  the  year.  In  Montenegro,  instead  of  throwinj 
corn,  he  more  usually  breaks  a  piece  of  unleavened  bread,  place 
it  upon  the  log,  and  pours  over  it  a  libation  of  wine* 

The  first  visit  on  Christmas  Day  is  considered  important — w 
may  compare  this  with  "  first-a)oting "  in  the  British  Isles  oi 
January  i — and  in  order  that  the  right  sort  of  person  may  come 
some  one  is  specially  chosen  to  be  the  so-called  polaznik.  N 
outsider  but  this  polaxnik  may  enter  a  house  on  Christmas  Da) 
where  the  rites  are  strictly  observed.  He  appears  in  the  earl 
morning,  carries  corn  in  his  glove  and  shakes  it  out  before  th 
threshold  with  the  words,  "  Christ  is  born,"  whereupon  som 
member  of  the  household  sprinkles  him  with  corn  in  return 
answering,  "  He  is  born  indeed."  Afterwards  the  polaznik  got 
to  the  fire  and  m;  'C'  s  sparks  fly  from  the  remains  of  the  badnjai. 
at  the  same  time  uttering  a  wish  for  the  good  luck  of  the  house 
father  and  his  household  and  form.  Money  and  sometimes  a: 
orange  are  then  placed  on  the  badnjak.  It  is  not  allowed  to  bun 
quite  away  ;  the  last  remains  of  the  fire  are  extinguished  and  th 
embers  are  kid  between  the  branches  or  young  fruit-trees  ti 
promote  their  growth." 

How  shall  we  interpret  these  practices  ?  Mannhardt  regard 
the  log  as  an  embodiment  of  the  vepetation-spirit,  and  its  burnin; 
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as  an  efficacious  symbol  of  sunshine,  meant  to  secure  rh.  .  •  . 
v.tal,z,ng  .nfluence  of  the  sun  during  the  coming  "eaf 3  'ut 
however,  possible  to  connect  it  with  a  different  XLTiA  5 

to  see  n  its  burning  the  «nU^«  ""lerent  circle  of  ideas  and 

.   ^        """""6 '"C  solemn  annua    rek  ndlinw  r.f  »k«  j 

hearth.fire,  the  centre  of  the  family  life  and  rh.  7   •'  ^ 

the  ancestors.     Primitive  oennl^  •  dwelling-place  of 

accustomed  to  asso'^L'^"    "hrmaT"'  '"''''''''  "°^'''  "' 
general   belief  among  ArZ   and  o^  generation,*  and  it  is  a 

spirits  have  their  seatfnfheTearth  t  Ru'"-"'?  ''''  ^""""' 
the  Nijegorod  Government  itT  till  Lbidf'  TT''  "'" 
smouldering  faggots  in  a  stove  be  L^t'T  '°. ':"'  "^  ^'''^ 
ancestors  to  fall  through  into  hdl  And  u  ""'f  """"^  '^' 
moves  from  one  house  to  rothe'  the  fi  "  "  '  ^"^'^"  '^-""y 
one,  where  it  is  received  Z^^r^.^Zl'  "  ^i';  ^ 
to  the  new  home  >' "s  ^    Welcome,  grandfather, 

«r  ..h=r  with T„  •  :':sr  ,v  T  r"""'  ''"-"'"^ 

following  fac«  ^  showing  rta,Ti°bL„?;  '  '".'°""'  '"  "" 
'  fest  of  the  dead  ■~.t,\uT  '"^'"™'"Chnstnm  is  at  bottom 

"mo„g  the  heathen  S1.«W  Th  fettat  '^V  ""  """ 
l«=n«th  the  threshold  wai  in J»  Ja  L  r  .  ""'''™""'=''  folk 
brought  them  •  when  X         j  ""-I'ght  and  oftrings  to  be 

Jwell  beneath    .e  doorwaT      i  TheV  T  '"'"'"'  'P'™ 

be  cleared  away  after  ^^Vr'  ^'" '^°°'' ""■«  »■>  no  account 

^"yMP^rentl/fofltltpSr  ^''3^'  ''^'  ^"  •"- 
upon  the  "Absent  Ones  »  whirh  ^^^  ^^^ssings  are  invoked 

-^(5)  atoastisdrunkLndtbtadrkVb^^  ''''''^'^ 

"the  Patron  Namegiver  of  all   h  r   u  "   '"  '"^'""O^  o^' 

^'-' perhaps  originalfX  11  :-tt<;  --'^'z  ChH. 
customs  resemble  those  w^  h,  7  ^"     ^°"'-  °^  ^^ese 

in  Sca„di„a.via-on  ctistm'     r  "''1°"  "^^  ^°"'^'  ^^^  «"d- 
^^••'"'nas  hve  ;  other  parallels  we  shall  meet 
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with  later.  Among  the  Slav  races  the  old  organization  of  th 
family  under  an  elective  house-elder  and  holding  things  i 
common  has  been  faithfully  preserved,  and  we  might  expect  i 
find  b.nong  the  remote  Serbian  highlanders  specially  clear  trac( 
of  the  old  religion  of  the  hearth.  One  remarkable  point  noted  b 
Sir  Arthur  Evans  was  that  in  the  Crivoscian  cottage  where  h 
stayed  the  fire-irons,  the  table,  and  the  stools  were  removed  to  a 
obscure  corner  before  the  logs  were  brought  in  and  the  Christm: 
rites  began — an  indication  apparently  of  the  extreme  antiquity  c 
the  celebration,  as  dating  from  a  time  when  such  impiemeni 
were  unknown.7 

If  we  take  the  view  that  ancestral  spirits  are  the  centre  of  th 
badnjak  observances,  we  may  regard  the  libations  upon  the  fire  a 
intended  for  their  benefit.  On  the  sun  and  vegetation  hypothesi< 
.  owever,  the  libations  would  be  meant  to  sc-ure,  by  homoeopathi 
magic,  that  sunshine  should  alternate  with  the  rain  necessary  fo 
the  wclfiare  of  plants.*  ^  The  fertilizing  powers  possessed  by  thi 
sparks  and  ashes  of  the  Christmas  log  appear  frequently  in  folic 
lore,  and  may  be  explained  either  by  the  connection  of  fire  witi 
human  get  eration  already  noted,  or,  on  the  other  theory,  by  th( 
burning  log  being  a  sort  of  sacrament  o\  sunshine.  It  is  not  per 
haps  necessary  to  exclude  the  idea  of  the  log's  connection  with 
the  vegetation-spirit  even  on  the  ancestral  cult  hypothesis,  for  the 
tree  which  furnished  the  fuel  may  have  been  regarded  as  the  source 
of  the  life  of  the  race.9  The  Serbian  rites  certainly  suggest  very 
strongly  some  sort  of  veneration  for  the  log  itself  as  well  as  for  the 
fire  that  it  feeds. 

Wc  may  now  return  to  western  Europe.  In  France  the 
Christmas  log  or  souche  de  No?l  is  common  in  the  less  modernized 
places,  particularly  in  the  south.     In  Dauphin^  it  is  called  chalen- 

*  It  ii  to  be  borne  ia  mind  that  the  oak  wa(  a  sacred  tree  among  the  heathen  SUn , 
it  wa»  connected  with  the  thunder-god  Perun,  the  counterpart  of  Jupiter,  and  a  fire  of 
oak  burned  night  and  day  in  his  honour.  The  neighbours  of  the  Slavs,  the  Lithaaniaw 
had  the  ume  god,  whom  they  called  Perkunas  ;  they  too  kept  up  a  perpetual  oak-fiie 
in  hit  honour,  and  in  time  of  drought  they  used  to  pour  beer  on  the  flames,  praying  to 
Pcrkunaa  to  send  showers."  The  libations  of  wine  on  the  Yule  log  may  conceivabi; 
have  had  a  limilar  pnrpoM. 
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P'.y.ng  <b,  bluing.  o„*.:.t!f-.h,*r     '""'"''""""« 

"""  """'  ™r 'bound,  and  ,,.1,^  belli  rj"^  Tb"  T 

yoMgM,  child  in  the  hmilv  pou„  «,i„.  „„  ,!'  T  T'"    b" 

of.h.  F«h.,,Son.«,d  Holy  GbJ,     Th.  ,     ^^  "t         """' 

.     «pon  .«e  lire,  ,„d  ,he  charcjl  h  kT„;  J^  °*  "  ""  "'™' " 

I    which  had  .0  b.  cut  from  .  fr„i,.„c,  °_  ""  ^"l'  '"K. 

I     word, :  ^  "  "*'  '°«  *  «'"»  o^*^ine,  with  the  dedicatory 

year,  and  if  we  do  not  increLcT"„      I    ^""  "'  ^"^  '°  »"  ''^^  New 
decrease.'  """"'  '"  "'""b"'  »«/     e  at  .11  event.  ,.ot 

In  chorus  we  responded  • 

«-; titi:':;':;^^ j^:,^  -  ?^  ^-  ^"^-  The„ .  the 

0  «r..  and  Jth  LlfrsaTri-^tTi^;;:? ^' '«-  '^»  K 
protects  the  house  .nfh  ^      ?''"  "''^  '"^^  "«  «=h"coai 

'^rownintothe  JL  tr  ''  T'r.  ""^  "'^^  '  '*»  '--^^^ 
tion  which  has  n^L     ^.  '"^'''y-     ^"  P^"g<"-d  the  por- 

-^  is  beted  to  L^;;'"'rr ""' '° '°""  ^^^  '^  ^  p'-^^. 

I  ^g-nents  until  ^^^  ^I    S!:r  ^  "°'"^"  ai.o  keep  soL 
g  P'pnany  that  their  poultry  may  thrivc.13     In 
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Brittany  the  tison  is  a  protection  against  lightning  and  its  ashes 
are  put  in  wells  to  keep  the  water  good.M 

In  northern  Italy  also  the  ceppt  or  log  is  (or  was)  known — the 
Piedmontese  call  it  sue — and  in  Tuscany  Christmas  is  called  after 
it  Ftsta  di  Ceppo.  In  the  Val  di  Chiana  on  Christmas  Eve  the 
family  gathers,  a  great  log  is  set  on  the  fire,  the  children  arc 
blindfolded  and  have  to  beat  it  with  tongs,  and  an  Avt  Maria  dd 
Cippo  is  sung.15  Under  the  name  in  Lombardy  o'  ceo,  in  Tus- 
cany of  ciocco^  di  Natalty  the  Yule  log  was  in  olden  times  common 
in  Italian  cities ;  the  custom  can  there  be  traced  back  to  the 
eleventh  century.  A  little  book  probably  printed  in  Milan  at  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century  gives  minute  particulars  of  the  ritual 
observed,  and  we  learn  that  on  Christmas  Eve  the  father,  or  the 
heao  of  the  household,  used  to  call  all  the  family  together  and 
with  great  devotion,  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  take  the 
log  and  place  it  on  the  fire.  Juniper  was  put  under  it,  and  on 
the  top  money  was  placed,  afterwards  to  be  given  to  the  servants. 
Wine  in  abundance  was  poured  three  times  on  the  fire  when  th. 
head  of  the  house  had  drunk  and  given  drink  to  all  present.  It 
was  an  old  lulian  custom  to  preserve  the  ashes  of  the  zocco  as  a 
protection  against  hail.  A  modern  superstition  is  tc  keep  some 
splinters  of  the  wood  and  burn  them  in  the  fires  made  for  the 
benefit  of  silkworms ;  so  burnt,  they  are  supposed  to  keep  illi 
away  from  the  creatures.*^ 

In  many  i-irts  of  Germany  Yule  log  customs  can  be  traced.  In 
Hesse  and  Westphalia,  for  instance,  it  was  the  custom  on  Christ- 
mas Eve  or  Day  to  lay  a  large  block  of  wood  on  the  fire  and,  as 
soon  as  it  was  charred  a  little,  to  take  it  off  and  preserve  it.  When 
a  storm  threatened,  it  was  kindled  again  as  a  protection  a^eaimt 
lightning.  It  was  called  the  Christbrand.^7  In  Thuringia  a 
Christkhtz  (Christ  log)  is  put  on  the  fire  before  people  go  to  bed, 
so  that  it  may  burn  all  through  the  night.  Its  remains  are  kept  to 
protect  the  house  from  fire  and  ill-luck.  In  parts  of  Thuringia  and 
in  Mecklenburg,  Pomerania,  East  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Bohemia, 
the  fire  is  kept  up  all  night  on  Christmas  or  New  Year's  Eve,  and 
the  ashes  are  used  to  rid  cattle  of  vermin  and  protect  plants  and 
fruit-trees  from  insects,  while  in  the  country  between  the  Sieg 
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Sweden, ,«,  „„*  tz ;?  Y„  ;'°r'r """  ''"'"■''•■' '" 

"Come,  bring,  with  a  noise. 

My  merry,  merry  boyi, 
The  Chri.tmM  Log  to  the  firing: 

While  my  good  Dime  she 

Bids  ye  all  be  free. 
And  drink  to  your  hearts'  desiring. 

With  the  last  year's  Brand 
Light  the  new  Block,  and 
For  good  success  in  his  spending. 
On  your  psaltries  play, 
That  sweet  luck  may' 
Come  while  the  log  is  a-teending."  *  «. 

blaze.  ^         "*^  ^'^  *  '"■*"«1  from  last  year's 

Gotlt"'''°"^"''^^°"^'"--^-^-ibedb,SirLaurence 

yea.  so  that  th  Z  ^'Tb^' 27''''''  T  '''  '^"  '^^  °^  '^=  ^'^ 
•Hire  It  is  considere/ulVuc'k  Tg,  Tr  a",:  r/^"-  '"  ^""^■ 
corning  of  the  new  year    LT T  r        '    '^^'  '°  ""^^  °«  O"  the 

ailowed  to  become  e«inrd;hed  r.         °"       '''^  '°""''''=  '^^^  ''«" 
extinguished  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  embers  of 

*  Kindling. 
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the  villige  pile  [for  on  New  Yetr'i  Eve  a  great  public  bonfire  it  m 
In  tome  place*  the  self-extinction  of  the  yule-log  at  Christma*  is 
tentous  of  evil,"  " 

In  the  north  of  England  in  the  days  of  tinder-boxes,  if  any 
could  not  get  a  light  it  was  useless  to  asic  a  nci(>;hb<}ur  for  om 
frightfully  unlucky  was  it  to  allow  any  light  to  leave  the  h 
between  Christmas  Eve  and  New  Year's  Day."  The  idea  ol 
unluckiness  of  giving  out  fire  at  the  Kalends  of  January  cai 
traced  back  to  the  eighth  century  when,  as  we  saw  in  Chapter 
St.  Boniface  alluded  to  this  superstition  among  the  peupl 
Rome. 

In  Shropshire  the  idea  is  extended  even  to  ashes,  which  r 
not  be  thrown  out  of  the  house  on  Christmas  Day,  "  for  fe: 
throwing  them  in  Our  Saviour's  hce."  Perhaps  such  superstit 
may  originally  have  had  to  do  with  dread  that  the  **  luck  "  of 
family,  the  household  spirit,  might  be  carried  away  with  the 
of  fire  from  the  hearth.aa 

W*-  n  Miss  Butne  wrote  in  the  eighties  there  were  still  ir 
West    Shropshire     people    who    could    remember     seeing 
**  Christmas  Brand  "  drawn  by  horses  to  the  farmhouse  do  ^r, 
placed  at  the  back  of  the  wide  open  hearth,  where  the  flame 
made  up  in  front   of  it.     "The  embers,"  says  one  inform 
"were  raked  up  to  it  every  night,  and  it  was  carefully  tci 
that    it    might    not    go   out   during    the    whole    season,  dui 
which   time  no   light    might   either    be    struck,    given,  or 
rowed."     At   Cleobury    Mortimer    in    the   south-east    of 
county  the  silence  of  the  curfew  bell  during  "the  Christm 
points  to  a  time  whtn  fires  might  not  be  extinguished  dui 
that  season.»4 

The  place  of  the  Yule  log  in  Devonshire  is  taken  by 
**  ashen  [sometimes  "  ashton "]  faggot,"  still  burnt  in  man; 
farm  on  Christmas  Eve.  The  sticks  of  ash  are  fastened  togei 
by  ashen  bands,  and  the  traditional  custom  is  for  a  quart  of  c 
to  be  called  for  and  served  to  the  merrymaking  company,  as  c 
band  bursts  in  the  flames.'^S 

In  England  the  Yule  log  was  often  supplemented  or  repla 
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by  a  great  candle.     At  Rinon  .„  »k  . 

from  the  t,mc  of  it,  ignition  to  the  cllTfL,  '°  *'  "'  '"  ^""' 
portend  .vil  to  the  f.n,i,y  for  the  '.„;;,"'  ^l'  °'''"-«  ■'  -il, 
to  pres  the  rich  with  wm  taper,  a.H  T'  ^'  P°"'  "^'"^  ^ont 
north  of  Scotland  g,ven   by  ZZl''  "  *"  "'"  '"  "•» 

t.me  children  at  the  vill.g^  Z^il''  '°  "-"'  ^"«omer,.  At  one 
bnng  each  .  ^ould  candle  before  he  J^r'"'^  ^"<^  -'^--d  to 
Chnitma,  holidays."  •  »7  '*'^''*'f  °'  »c,aration  for  the 

In  the  Scandinavian  countries  the  Yul«  r,n^i    • 
prominent    indeed.     In    W«^f    t  .i    '  "'^  ""'''c  's,  or  was,  very 

talW  candles  stood  on^the^^Hvit;    ^n"""'V    '^°    ^^^ 
or  extinguish  them,  and  if  by  anv  rZ-h  °"'  "'""'^  '°  ^""'^h 

a  portent  of  death.  They  st^d  Zl""u  T  '''"'  ""'  '''  -« 
that  one  of  the  wedded  pafr  rose'^K'"'^"'  ^"'^  "'^^' -"^ 
outlive  the  other.^8  ""^^'^  ''"'■"»  the  longer  would 

over^heTaTdil^viaTLndftl  Yd/'''!?  T  ''"^  '^^'*=-''  All 
°-  the  night ,  it  was  nott  Jl  ""htd  rn  'l  '"'"  ''''^^'^ 
■    -   ^as    said    elsewhere^till    the    bll  ""'  '""  ''^^  °^ 

Cnristmas  Day.     Somefm^  lu  ^«g'""'ng    of    service    on 

the  oldest  metnV  of "rflt '"""^r^  ''^^  ^°  ^^  ''""e  b^ 
i"  Norway  the  candl  w  7 l.tld  '"'"  ''^  '''  ''--"^'^ 
Year's  Day.  While  it  forhal^rd/T-'""'"^  ""^'^  ^ew 
-  -t  duly  burned  it  shed  rWeslTli^f /-^  u  "'"  °"'  ^  '^^ 
secure  abundance  of  good  th7nr  ml  V'f''  '"'^'  '"  "^'^^^  to 
^'ere  spread  out  that  fts  rays  S^fT'  °"'"'  ^°°''  ^"'^  <lr'"k 
0^  the  candle  were  used  7ZtZZTT  ''''  ^^^^^ 
SoHienmes  a  cross  was  branded  witHh  '  '"'"  ^"'^  ^^^t. 

Chnstmas  morning;  i„  Sweden     he  l"r   ^'^  ^"'"^'^  °" 

,  •  The  custom  referred  to  in  rh     ,  ^  ""   ""'^''^'^    ^'th 
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the  tallow,  when  used  for  the  first  tim.  in  spring.  Or  again  th« 
tallow  was  given  to  the  fowls  ;  and,  lastly,  in  Denmark  the  end- 
were  preserved  and  burnt  in  thundery  weather  to  protect  the 
house  from  lightning.so  There  is  an  analogy  here  with  the  use 
of  the  Christmas  log,  and  also  of  the  candles  of  the  Punficat.or 
(see  Chapter  XVI.). 
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CHAPTER   XI 

THE    CHRISTMAS-TREE,    DECORATIONS 
AND    GIFTS  ' 

The  Chri.tma8.tree  a  German  Creation  —  Charm  „f  .i,     r^ 

Chri,tma,.tree,-The  Chri.tma,   Pyram    "  sLad      7T  ^"'""-"-Ear.y 
Germany  and    other    Countrie,-Or7g  n  of    the  Chr'^r  n'"     ''°""' 

Flowering  Tree,  at  Chri.tma.-Evergreen.  1  tl^K^  1     V"'~^'''^'    '•»"» 
to  the  Chri,tma.-tree_Chri,tma,Tr" .  '^'"'^'-Non-German  Parallel. 

Cu,tom.-Sacredne..   of   hI/  and    SZe"^^^^^  "'■"'  ^°^*"*  '^=""'" 

ChrLtma,  and   New  Year  Gift.  21^0°°"   "''*''    ^'"^    Straw- 

The   Christmas-tree 

Thh  most  widespread,  and  to  children  the  most  delightful  of  all 
festal  institutions    s  the  Chriotry^^^  »  t       .      ""a"'™'*  of  all 

lauiiiuii,   ror,  as  most  people  know    if  fe  •> 
berman  creat  on   and  ev^n  ,•„  r^  •  "^"ow,  it  is  a 

Germany,  of  cou^fonelol  ^    ^"^Xt  rT"     ,  ^° 
Many  people,  indeed,  „uin«ta  .ha.  lothe'cW  r,!  '"  "'• 

.0^^  ::^L"^:t.'r:Lra?,;t™rt:"r'-— 

exp  ains  whv  if  ;«  fh,^         u  ,    '^    vjerman,   or   at  any   rate 

P  aius  wny  It  IS  that  nowhere  else  m  f Hp  ,wr.,u  a        ■    t-    , 
pure  an  exnr«<:mn      -ru    /-  ^°"*^  °°^s  '^  find  so 

Character  and  temperament  it  has  been  especially  written  "i 
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In  Germany  the  Christmas-tree  is  not  a  luxury  for  well-to 
people  as  in   England,  but  a  necessity,  the  very  centre  of 
festival  ;  no  one  is  too  poor  or  too  lonely  to  have  one.     Ther< 
something  about  a  German  JVeihnachtsbaum — a  romance  am 
wonder — that  English  Christmas-trees  do  not  possess.     For  ( 
thing,  perhaps,  in  a  land  of  forests  the  tree  seems  more  in  place 
is  a  kind  of  sacrament  linking  mankind  to  the  mysteries  of 
woodland.     Again  the  German  tree  is  simply  a  thing  of  beai 
and  radiance  ;  no  utilitarian  presents  hang  from  its  boughs — tl 
are  laid  apart  on  a  table — and  the  tree  is  purely  splendour 
splendour's  sake.     However  tawdry  it  may  look  by  day,  at  nii 
it  is  a  true  thing  of  wonder,  shining  with  countless  lights  j 
glittering  ornaments,  with  fruit  of  gold  and  shimmering  festO( 
of  silver.      Then   there   is    the    solemnity    with    which   it 
sui.    inded  ;  the  long  secret  preparations  behind  the  closed  doc 
and,  when  Christmas  Eve  arrives,  the  sudden  revelation  of  hidd 
glory.     The  Germans  have  quite  a  religious   feeling  for  th 
Weihnachtsbaum^  coming  down,  one  may  fancy,  from  some  d 
ancestral  worship  of  the  trees  of  the  wood. 

As  Christmas  draws  near  the  market-place  in  a  German  to\ 
is  filled  with  a  miniature  forest  of  firs ;  the  trees  are  sold  by  i 
women  in  quaint  costumes,  and  the  shop-windows  are  full 
candles  and  ornaments  to  deck  them.  Mrs.  Alfred  Sidgwick 
her  "  Home  Life  in  Germany  "  gives  a  delightful  picture  of  su 
a  Christmas  market  in  "  one  of  the  old  German  cities  in  the  h 
country,  when  the  streets  and  the  open  places  are  covered  wi 
crisp  clean  snow,  and  the  mountains  are  white  with  it.  .  , 
The  air  is  cold  and  still,  and  heavy  with  the  scent  of  the  Chris 
mas-trees  brought  from  the  forest  for  the  pleasure  of  the  childre 
Day  by  day  you  see  the  rows  of  them  growing  thmner,  and 
you  go  to  the  market  on  Christmas  Eve  itself  you  will  find  on 
a  few  trees  left  out  in  the  cold.  The  market  is  empty,  tl 
peasants  are  harnessing  their  horses  or  their  oxen,  the  women  a 
packing  up  their  unsold  goods.  In  every  home  in  the  city  one 
the  trees  that  scented  the  open  air  a  week  ago  is  shining  no 
with  lights  and  little  gilded  nuts  and  apples,  and  is  helping  i 
make  that  Christmas  sr-       all  compact  of  the  pine  forest,  wa 
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THE  CHRISTMAS-TREE 

candles,  calces  and  painted  tovs.  vo.,  n,,.  » 

live  with  Christma.s  in  German/"""""  "^''''  '°  '°"g  «  7°" 

They  are  bald  and  dLfetXbuTrChr'  ^^^^^  ^^-- 
a  window  shines  with  a  hghted  L?  Tu  '"  '"^  '''''' 
Lutheran  church  in  Cleveland  Street  hi  ""^    P'^^'^ 

show-two  great  fir-trees  eclce  "U  h"  """'^"'''  ""^''^  ^° 
one  on  each  side  of  the  pulnir  Tk  T  '"  ''"'^'"'  ^^^"'^'"g 
Catholics,  too,  St.  Bo^Lt  Whitlhl:  "f  '' '''  ^--" 
two  Christmas-trees  strangely  Jylth^  \  ^''Z"  '''  ^""""X 
and  long  strands  of  gold  fnd  sHver  "^f  ""^^'^  ^''"-"•ng  balls 
lit  at  Benediction  /uring  l^'fe  JJ^  f;-  ^'^  ""^^^  - 
trees  the  solemn  ritual  is  perfoL  H;^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ''^  ^'^^ 

-v.ng  boys  in  scarlet  and  white  with'taLsTn     n  enV""'  °' 


'■a 

3 


•^ 


There  is  a  pretty  storv  i.  •      • 

Why  Martin  Luther  how  ■  ^^T-"^ '^' ^^'^"^chs. 
Eve  under  the  clear  ..vinter  slTv  Ut  K  '^\"'^"""g  ""^  Christmas 
for  his  children  a  tree  wTth  i     M  "^  '  '''""^"^  ^^^^^'  ^^  ^«  "P 

-r^ heaven  whenceChrcardorn"^^^^^^  T  ''""'''  °^  ''^^ 
t°  the  region   of  legend-   thTfl        u-    ^^'^  ^^^ever,  belongs 

Christmas-tree  is  founlTn  /h  .  '"''^'■''^'   "^^"^'°"  o^-  the 

^    of  unknown  naLC^H^ef  .^""f  °'  '  T^'"  ^'^^-^  -'^-n 

-   ^-ntes,«.theyse^t!;Tr-teestr      ?'•     "^*  Christmas," 

hang  thereon  roses  cut  out  of  manv         '    ^^  ''  ^''''^'''S  and 

gold-foil,  sweets,  &c."  3  '"^"y-^°'°"'-^d  Paper,  apples,  wafers, 

^-^^"sir;  :;;it:%'""  ^/r^  ^""-  ^y  a  distin. 

Professor  and  PrLh  r  If  th'e   c'  .^"^T  ^^""'^  °-"''-". 
^^'"t  of  the  Cat    hL  ..   Zurlff     ^"   ^'^  '"^J^'  "The 

-enteenthcentur;,hTpWkrof«  H   rf       '''   ''''''^   ^'  ^^^ 
P-^ople  set  up  in  LthoutV^^^"^''"^-"'-'^^-^'---*  which 

f--ds  sh'akeaXor»'^:fvh''  '°"^  ^"'^  ^^^"^' -^ 
^'  «ys,«Iknow  not.  it  i/ch.-M'     ,  '°'"''  the  custom," 

'^  ^«  point  the  children'to  til  f  .''!^ '  P^^^^'  '  •  '  ^ar  better  were 

^"  "either  of  these   ereTe/^tr  "'"""^'  "^^"^  ^''-^'"^ 
eterences  .s  there  any  mention  of  candles- 
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the  most  fascinating  feature  of  the  modern  tree.  These  app 
however,  in  a  Latin  woric  on  Christmas  presents  by  Karl  G 
fried  Kissling  of  the  University  of  Wittenberg,  written  in  i; 
He  tells  how  a  certain  country  lady  of  his  acquaintance  set  i 
little  tree  for  each  of  her  sons  and  daughters,  lit  candles  oi 
around  the  trees,  laid  out  presents  beneath  them,  and  called 
children  one  by  one  into  the  room  to  take  the  trees  and  : 
intended  for  them.S 

With  the  advance  of  the  eighteenth-century  notices  of 
Weihnachubaum  become  more  frequent :  Jung  Stilling,  Goe 
Schiller,  and  others  mention  it,  and  about  the  end  of 
century  its  use  seems  to  have  been  fairly  general  in  Germa 
In  many  places,  however,  it  was  not  common  till  well  on  in 
eighteen  hundreds :  it  was  a  Protestant  rather  than  a  Catl 
institution,  and  it  made  its  way  but  slowly  in  regions  where 
older  faith  was  held.7  Well-to-do  townspeople  welcomed  it  i 
and  the  peasantry  were  slow  to  adopt  it.  In  Old  Bavaria 
instance,  in  1855  it  was  quite  unknown  in  country  places, 
even  to-day  it  is  not  very  common  there,  except  in  the  tov 
« It  is  more  in  vogue  on  the  whole,"  wrote  Dr.  Tille  in  i 
"in  the  Protestant  north  than  in  the  Catholic  south," 9  bu 
popularity  was  rapidly  growing  at  that  time. 

A  common  substitute  for  the  Christmas-tree  in  Saxony  du 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  one  still  found  in  country  places, 
the  so-called  "  pyramid,"  a  wooden  erection  adorned  with  m 
coloured  paper  and  with  lights.  These  pyramids  were 
popular  among  the  smaller  bourgeoisie  and  artisans,  and  were 
from  one  Christmas  to  another.i°  In  Berlin,  too,  the  pyn 
was  once  very  common.  It  was  there  adorned  with  green  t 
as  well  as  with  candles  and  coloured  paper,  and  had  more  re 
blance  to  the  Christmas-tree."  Tieck  refers  to  it  in  his  si 
«  Weihnacht-Abend  "  (1805)." 

Pyramids,  without  lights  apparently,  were  known  in  Ena 
before  1840.  In  Hertfordshire  they  were  formed  of  gilt  < 
greens,  apples,  and  nuts,  and  were  carried  about  just  bi 
Christmas  for  presents.  In  Herefordshire  they  were  know 
the  New  Year.»3 
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THE  CHRISTMAS-TREE 

The  Chriftmas-tree  wu  introduced  into  France  in  .  K^«      k 
Princess  Helene  of  Mecklenburg  brought  i t  ^  Pa^L    ^l!!    «  " 
^'T  thirty  and  thirty.five  tL  Jd  oM^e  "^  „e  J^.^ 
have  been  sold  in  Pari$.i4  ^  *° 

In  England  it  is  alluded  to  in   1780.15  h,.»  .v.  jj 

n  »"*«    """1  It   became  completely  naturalized '6      In 

Denmark  and  Norway  it  was  lrn««.»  :      o         -^"'-I'^ca.         m 

mentioned  in   ,862.x8     It  «  ^1!^  f'     J'      J"   ^°'"='"'*  '^   '» 

tna,  so  largely  German  m  language  and  customs.     In 
non-German  countries  it  i«  «.-s-,       .t       r         '="»^o'nS'     In 
^   classP.  than  f      "  "^  "  "  ""w  a  thmg  for   the  well-to-do 
I     ^?  ^.        *^*^  ""****  °^  t***  people. 

dcciced  with  candles.  fiT^  '*'"    ^"g^'^'ne.  a  tree 

in  churrh  at  S.;?  ?  ^''^"'^  ""**  serpent-squibs,  stands 

cond'r  service    r^l  Th     ''  '^  ''^"''  '°'  *'''=  -^«"  ^o 
^^e  peopled  iX  off  W^^^^^^  r^^«> 

Christmas  Eve  and  New  vLrTt  •  ^^^    '^'''~" 

in  church.*  *^"*  "  *  «'"*  present-giving 

In  Munich,  and  doubtless  elsewhere  »>..  ♦ 

in  the  church  and  in  the  K     ""^^^"^^  ^he  tree  appears  not  only 

of  the  dead  are  tke'„Cr-  .       V"'  "'""'^^-     '^'^  8"^« 
^d  a  little  Chnstml.  TT  ^''  ^"^  ''°">'='"^  ""'"l^oe 

of  remembrancra^^^^^  gleaming  lights,  a  touching  toke^ 

in  the  brightneS  :?the  fS^L'"^  "  ^'^^  ^''^  ^^^^^  «  ^''- 

-^'  '"h"  f  f  •  °T.  °'  ^''-^trees  is  of  great 
i  hough    the,r   affinity   to  other  sacraments   of  the 
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vegetation-spirit  is  evident,  it  is  difficult  to  be  certain  of  the 
exact  ancestry.  Dr.  Tille  regards  them  as  coming  from 
union  of  two  elements  :  the  old  Roman  custora  of  decking  house 
with  laurels  and  green  trees  at  the  Kalends  of  January,  and  th 
popular  belief  that  every  Christmas  Eve  apple  and  other  tret 
blossomed  and  bore  fruit." 

Before  the  advent  of  the  Christmas-tree  proper — a  fir  wit 
lights  and  ornaments  often  imitating  and  always  suggcstin 
flowers  and  fruit — it  was  customary  to  put  trees  like  cherry  o 
hawthorn  into  water  or  into  pots  indoors,  so  that  they  might  bu 
and  blossom  at  New  Year  or  Christmas.a3  Even  to-day  th 
practice  of  picking  boughs  in  order  that  they  may  blossom  a 
Christmas  is  to  be  found  in  some  parts  of  Austria.  In  Carinthi 
girl?  on  St.  Lucia's  Day  (Dece.iber  13)  stick  a  cherry-brand 
into  wet  sand ;  if  it  blooms  at  Christmas  their  wishes  will  b 
fulfilled.  In  other  parts  the  branches — pear  as  well  as  cherry- 
are  picked  on  St.  Ba/bara's  Day  (December  4),  and  in  Soutf 
Tyrol  cherry-trees  are  manured  with  lime  on  the  first  Thursdaj 
in  Advent  so  that  they  may  blossom  at  Christmas.»4  The  custcn 
may  have  had  to  do  with  legendary  lore  about  the  marvellous 
transformation  of  Nature  on  the  iiight  of  Christ's  birth,  when  th( 
rivers  ran  wine  instead  of  water  and  trees  stood  in  full  blossom  ir 
spite  of  ice  and  snow.^s 

In  England  there  was  an  old  belief  in  trees  blossoming  ai 
Christmas,  connected  with  the  well-known  legend  of  St.  Josepli 
of  Arimathea.  When  the  saint  settled  at  Glastonbury  he  planted 
his  staff  in  the  earth  and  it  put  forth  leaves  ;  moreover  ii 
blossomed  every  Christmas  Eve.  Not  only  the  original  thorn  at 
Glastonbury  but  trees  of  the  same  species  in  other  parts  of 
England  had  this  characteristic.  When  in  1752  the  New 
Style  was  substituted  for  the  Old,  making  Christmas  fall  twelve 
days  earlier,  folks  were  curious  to  see  what  the  thorns  would  do. 
At  Quainton  in  Buckinghamshire  two  thousand  people,  it  is 
said,  went  out  on  the  new  Christmas  Eve  to  view  a  blackthorn 
which  had  the  Christmas  blossoming  habit.  As  no  sign  of  buds 
was  visible  they  agreed  that  the  new  Christmas  could  not  be 
right,  and  refused  to  keep  it.     At  Glastonbury  itself  nothing 
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happened  on  December  2a    hut  «n    r 

poc>i„  „f  adorning  h„  J  „ST"  Ch„„m».„„.  The 
Kalends  „a,  c„„.n,„'  .hZho"  ,he  Z""'  "  "f  ■'""'"'>' 
Lihan,.,  Tmullian.  and  ctyZZ  aT^"/'  '"'".  f™ 
.uch  decorations  and  the  lishis  ,«hr,T'  ^        J«"unc,ation  of 

quoted  from  Te    dlian      if  '   v  '""""P»"'"'  ■*«">  n>»v  be 

and  Christian.  "le  ,"he™^h  "  "T'"'  """"'  "^  '^^'" 
top.  they  who  hav  oTght  ir/!/  "/  "'"'■■"■■  "''--"' 
lamk  which  shall  afterJdft'h.r  ?  °"  ""  ''~'P<»« 
«  hand  ,  meet  for  'hem  ar,,^  '  ""'  '"  """"»  «"»<:l<« 

ofpunisLent.  B^Th  "t'^^^^rcr '"'  '"'""" 
light  of  the  world  and  a  ,r„  LT  C*™""",  "art  a 

renounced    temples,   male   H,  T  8™"'  "  ""»"  >»« 

door.»«  "^  ^       ^°  "^    '   «"»Pl«  °f  'hy  <.»n  house- 

cl-  parallels  in  ZJ^fT^:;^^!,'"'"""""''"'^ 
Roman  or  Greek  inSuence.  No  o"L  a,  C^  "^  "''  '"^S"' 
monial  "trees"  to  be  found  i.r  Christmas  are  cere- 

.here  is  dancing  a,  theMte  "soSr  rid  ^5,"",  ^-^''"l^. 
a  pyramid  decked  with  garlands  and  «/  fi  '°*""  "< 

bycandles.a8     At  midso^l     ..        .         "^  ""''  '"  "P  »'  "igl" 

Mountains  tall  fir-Trtrw"*  Z  b  TV  ""  """-'  "- 
trunks,  were  set  u„   n  ,  ^^  '^''"'  ""  '>"''  lowsr 

<-.-.  "h.ch'^::i:.e7;:„ot'a:dTe'd  'T  71 "-"'"  -' 

Nearer^o  ctir  isT  New  WstV'^'r"  .  • 
.  .    _  ^  ^^"^  ^"stom  found  in  3ome 

open  at  mitlnight,  and  drop  off  about  a  JT  <■  ^  ^^'  '"°"°"'  "=  '^""ght  to 
^  hour  bnn^  luck,  if  4:LtHrr«^  T^flT',  ^  '""^  "^  "•-  ^-"L  " 
Pjopl.  w.nt  to  ,ce  the  thorn  bIo,.om  at  thi,  ,  ^  /  /'  '"""'^  ^'  '9°»  ^^out  forty 
of  Herefordshire  "  [London,  .itiri;)  ''""'"'  '"^'''  ^°"'-^°« 
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Alutian  viilaget :  the  adorning  of  the  fountain  with  a  **  May." 
The  girls  who  visit  the  fountain  procure  a  i^mall  fir-tree  or  holly, 
bush,  and  deck  it  with  ribbons,  egg-shells,  a.id  little  figures  repre- 
senting a  shepherd  or  a  man  b<iting  his  wife  This  is  set  up 
above  the  fountain  on  New  Ycnr's  Eve.  On  the  evening  of  the 
next  day  the  snow  is  carefully  cleared  away  and  the  girls  dance 
and  sing  around  'he  fountain.  The  lads  may  only  take  part  in 
the  dance  by  permission  of  the  girls.  The  tree  is  kept  all  through 
the  year  as  a  protection  to  those  who  have  set  it  up.3i 

In  Sweden,  before  the  advent  of  the  German  type  of  tree,  it 
was  customary  to  place  young  pines,  divested  of  bark  and  branches, 
outside  the  houses  at  Christmastide.33  An  English  parallel  which 
does  not  suggest  any  borrowing  from  Germany,  was  formerly  to 
be  found  at  Brough  in  Westmoreland  on  Twelfth  Night.  A 
holly-tree  with  torches  attached  to  its  branches  was  carried  through 
the  town  in  procession.  It  was  finally  thrown  among  the  popu- 
lace, who  divided  into  two  parties,  one  of  which  endeavoured  to 
take  the  tree  to  one  inn,  and  the  other,  to  a  rival  hostelry .33  We 
have  here  pretty  plainly  a  struggle  of  two  factions — perhaps  of 
two  quarters  of  a  town  that  were  once  separate  villages — for  the 
possession  of  a  sacred  object.* 

We  may  find  parallels,  lastly,  in  two  remote  corners  of  Europe. 
In  the  island  of  Chios — here  we  are  on  Greek  ground — tenants 
are  wont  to  offer  to  their  landlords  on  Christmas  morning  a 
rhamna^  a  pole  with  wreaths  of  myrtle,  olive,  and  orange  leaves 
bound  around  it ;  "  to  these  are  fixed  anv  flowers  that  may  be 
found — geraniums,  anemones,  and  the  like,  and,  by  way  01 
further  decoration,  oranges,  lemons,  and  strips  of  gold  and  coloured 
paper."  t  34  Secondly,  among  the  Circassians  in  the  early  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  a  young  pear-tree  used  to  be  carried  into  each 
house  at  an  autumn  festival,  to  the  sound  of  music  and  joyous  cries. 
It  was  covered  with  candles,  and  a  cheese  was  fastened  to  its  top. 
Round  about  it  they  ate,  drank,  and  sang.     Afterwards  it  was 

*  Compare  the  itrnggle  for  the  <*  Haxey  hood,"  deicribed  in  Chapter  XVI.,  p.  347. 

t  Thii  may  be  compared  with  the  ancient  Greek  Eireiione,  **  a  portable  May-pole,  i 
branch  hung  about  with  wool,  acomi,  figa,  cakea,  fruiti  of  all  lorta  and  tomctimci 
wine-jari,"  « 
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/t'  A      i    r         ^^'^'"^"y  before  the  seventeenth    centurv    fh- 
fyahnathtsbaum  may  well  hi-  =.  ,^.c.      i  r  <^cntury,  the 

carried  about  or  set  ulat  th     K  '^"""''^"',  °^  '^>'"«=  «cred  tree 
things  considered  Tt  Zl      l  '^^•^'""'"^-"^-'-'•"ter  festival.     All 

menfs  of  whTch  t'h     exa  nd  "?  '°  '  ''""  °'  ''""'"^^  ""*■ 

trce^pirit  conceived  as^LTrVo?  '^"''"'^"^  '^'"body  the 

Roman  c,.,grc.„  decora,i„„^«  ,ha,  „h«her  or  L,  „,  ^t  L 

Al^h^lfep:.;'^!' ;'''"'"  .'"'"8  ■•"•Cl.ris.  ,he  „co„d 
„f  ,1.    «      "P"'''"  »y  His  Incarnation  ehc  oss  caused  bv  .he  <i„ 

WOK  witn  him  an  apple  or  sprout  from  the  Tree  of  Ifn^    i  j 
"^  .1...  fron.  .his  sprang  L  .ree  fro™  „h         L  cl'ts' 
."    Tree  :;'l"r  "'^  t'  °"  ^'™'^  «"-  8-  a  sp  rC 

»   he  T°";  Ju,?'T  'T'''  ^'"''"''"'  ^'•'"y  -'  ^°"«ived 
Chrt  -sVoI  Ind  ?  ""  T'"'  '""'■"8  ""  S'-™"'  f""'  of 

of  th     fi,«  .rt;    T""«  *=  "■"-'"■'f  wrought  by  ,he  misuse 

"Faithful  Cross!  above  all  other, 
One  and  only  noble  tree  ! 
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None  in  foliage,  none  in  blossom. 
None  in  fruit  thy  peer  may  be  : 

Sweetest  wood  and  sweetest  iron  ! 
Sweetest  weight  ''      <  ^  on  thee." 

In  the  religious  Christmas  pla  ;  the  tree  of  P  .adise  was  some 
times  shown  to  the  people.  A.  (>')erufer.  foi  instance,  it  was 
fine  juniper-tree,  adorned  with  ap^iv-a  .:  •  '  rbbons.  Sometime 
Christ  Himself  was  regarded  as  the  tree  of  Paradise. 38  Th 
thought  of  Him  as  boIi  the  Light  of  the  World  and  the  Trc 
of  Life  may  at  least  have  given  a  Christian  meaning  to  thi 
light-bearing  tree,  and  helped  to  establish  its  popularity  amon| 
pious  folk. 

Christmas  Decorations. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Christmas-tree  may  be  a  development 
partly  at  least,  from  the  custom  of  decorating  buildings  witf 
evergreens  at  the  New  Year,  and  that  such  decorations  were 
common  throughout  the  Roman  Empire.*  Some  further  con- 
sideration may  now  be  given  to  the  subject  of  Christmas  decora- 
tions in  various  lands.  In  winter,  when  all  is  brown  and  dead, 
the  evergreens  are  manifestations  of  the  abiding  life  within  thi 
plant-world,  and  they  may  well  have  been  used  as  sacramentai 
means  of  contact  with  the  spirit  of  growth  and  fertility,  threatened 
by  the  powers  of  blight.  Particularly  precious  would  be  plants 
like  the  holly,  the  ivy,  and  the  mistletoe,  which  actually  bore  fruit 
in  the  winter-time.39 

In  spite  of  ecclesiastical  condemnations  of  Kalends  decorations 
— as  late  as  the  sixth  century  the  capitula  of  Bishop  Martin  ot 
Braga  forbid  the  adorning  of  houses  with  laurels  and  green  trees4= 
— the  custom  has  found  its  way  even  into  churches,  and  nowhere 
more  than  in  England.  At  least  as  far  back  as  the  fifteenth 
century,  according  to  Stow's  "Survay  of  London,"  it  was  the 
custom  at  Christmas  for  "  every  man's  house,  as  also  the  parish 
churches,"  to  be  "  decked  with  holm,  ivy,  bays,  and  whatsoever 
the  season  of  the  year  afforded  to  be  green.     The  conduits  and 

*  It  by  no  mean>  neceuarily  follows,  of  courie,  thit  they  were  excluiively  Roman  is 
origin. 
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Only  ap.„  rt.  ^isde  Jdt  /.tTofT'"  1"'"""  '°'«''- 
renuin,  and  even  that  i,  „„,  „„,'       ,   J    °°  "cltsiastical  taboo 

i-nc.  s„„e  was  Uid  upTrtTe  '^ »        "  ^°"  **'"'"''  "" 

"^  Set  7S  raTecir-dr  r^"'"  ^""«  -•"■ 

motion  of  h„„,  „  „iX«      i\t  „t      r^'  "  ""  "- 
country  charm  rises  to  the  Z:Z  [         Christmas  with  its 

^«nt  heUs,  of  warm  Llr  hs"  nd^rdlv't   °'  T"  "*  '"" 
It ..  no  wonder  that  the  mistlet™.  fc      ""''■"■''""g- 

-  decorations,  for  i,  is  aL^^L t'wi  J'^hT '  "'"  '"  *=''""- 
Celtic  ritual.    It  was  with  „,„r.     ?  Teutonic  myth  and 

*«^  and  the  plant  Z^^  ^,1 '*  "  '!"  '*'°«''  B""^"  ™ 
^Hbed  byPUn/  ^wTi  rbcd^dV '^r'""'"™' 
"d  cut  the  mistletoe  with  a  ^M  ^,  ''''°''^''  '  «cred  oal 
i»  .  white  doth,  a^d™' ;S  Jlf"  *l"  '"' "  "-  -g", 
P-y-  The  mistletoe  was  X  ?  ,T.S  -'"  T"''"'  "'"■ 
"bearemedyagainstpoisonand  tom^klt^"  and  was  believed 
Tie  significance  of  thrritual  is  n^t  J"  """""'»  f^-'tfuLu 

D'.  MacCuUoch  has  suggestid  m  '  T  "'  ""''•  ''""''■»  '«<"■"'. 
""g  of  the  mistletoe  mfyS  E  /n'T"'"'  """  ""=  — 
c^emony-perhapsthcfeUing  of^"t;eeolT7'°  '°""=  °"""- 
«"■!  was  supposed  to  be  in  if  or  nl^P,?  .  ^'"'  e"w,«hosc 
««a.ive  of  the  tree-spirit ,  IklJZ^T,  "  '''''"^  °'  '  "f" 
-y  have  replaced  a  hL„"  vtim  «  "  °""  ""  "'"'"'  "^ 

» tir:-r:ircet\;tr4rdr-"  ■'■■'- -n 

"""tries  it  i,  believed  to  oZL  L         ?  *'"  ''"'°"»  ^""l^an 
"tkness  or  averring  misfo™"^  """*■»  '»»'-  »'  haling 
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It  is  hard  to  say  exactly  what  is  the  origin  of  the  Engli 
"  kissing  under  the  mistletoe,"  but  the  practice  would  appear 
be  due  to  an  imagined  relation  between  the  love  of  the  sexes  a 
the  spirit  of  fertility  embodied  in  the  sacred  bough,  and  it  m 
be  a  vestige  of  the  licence  often  permitted  at  folk-festiva 
According  to  one  form  of  the  English  custom  the  young  m 
plucked,  each  time  they  kissed  a  girl,  a  berry  from  the  bou^ 
When  the  berries  were  all  picked,  the  privilege  ceased.48 

Sometimes  a  curious  form,  reminding  one  both  of  the  Germ 
Christmas-tree  and  of  the  Krippe,  is  taken  by  the  *' kissi 
bunch."     Here  is  an  account  from  Derbyshire  : — 

"  The  '  kissing  bunch '  is  always  an  elaborate  affair.  The  s 
depends  upon  the  couple  of  hoops — one  thrust  through  the  other 
which  form  its  skeleton.  Each  of  the  ribs  is  garlanded  with  hoi 
ivy,  and  sprigs  of  other  greens,  with  bits  of  coloured  ribbons  and  paj 
roses,  rosy-cheeked  apples,  specially  reserved  for  this  occasion,  a 
oranges.  Three  small  dolls  are  also  prepared,  often  with  much  tas 
and  these  represent  our  Saviour,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  Jose] 
These  dolls  generally  hang  within  the  kissing  bunch  by  strings  fn 
the  top,  and  are  surrounded  ^  :ples,  oranges  tied  to  strings,  a 
various  brightly  coloured  ornai  Occasionally,  however,  the  dc 

are  arranged  in  the  kissing  bu.  represent  a  manger-scene.  . 

Mistletoe  is  not  very  plentiful  m  Derbyshire  ;  but,  generally,  a  bit 
obtainable,  and  this  is  carefully  tied  to  the  bottom  of  the  kissi 
bunch,  which  is  then  hung  in  the  middle  of  the  house-place,  1 
centre  of  attention  during  Christmastide." « 

Kissing  under  the  mistletoe  seems  to  be  distinctively  Engli 
There  is,  however,  a  New  Year's  Eve  custom  in  Lower  Aust 
and  the  Rhaetian  Alps  that  somewhat  resembles  our  mistlet 
bough  practices.  People  linger  late  in  the  inns,  the  walls  a 
windows  of  which  are  decorated  with  green  pine-twigs.  In  i 
centre  of  the  inn-parlour  hangs  from  a  roof-beam  a  wreath  of  t 
same  greenery,  and  in  a  dark  corner  hides  a  masked  figt 
known  as  "Sylvester,"  old  and  ugly,  with  a  flaxen  beard  a 
a  wreath  of  mistletoe.  If  a  youth  or  maiden  happens  to  pass  unc 
the  pine  wreath  Sylvester  springs  out  and  imprints  a  rough  ki 
When  midnight  comes  he  is  driven  out  as  the  representative 
the  old  year.so 
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dreams.s«  For  this  puroose  ,,!  ?  .  ""  ^"""^^  P'-°Pheti-- 
•nust  be  employed.  a'ndTs  tot  T  k^"'"""  P-'^'") 
Shropshire  snloolh  holly  only  wIuLTk''^'  '^  ^"^^^^'^  '" 
tions.5=  Holly  is  hated  by  wTtches  a  1"  '''  f^''^""  ''— 
due  not  to  any  pre-ChrisrL  '  ^^''''^P*  ^'""^  "'^Y  be 

association  of  iIs'thoS:7bi:^^^^^  ^°  '^  "^  -  ^''^ 

-  association  to  wh  ch  it  ote  "  n       t"'"  "''''  ^''^  ^^^-n- 

In  some  old  English  r7  ^""^  """"'  ^'■""^^'■«- 

in- a  curious  anfaSilar"""^"'^  '°^^^  ^"'^  '^y  "«  put 
the  sexes.  HollyTrmenT,  '  """"^'  ''''''  ^  ^-^«'of 
carols  are  debates  a  to  trreso'ett"'  "'  ''^  "°"^"'^'  ^^'  ^^«= 
-sort  of  rude  dram!:  ^  "^^  ?Z''  °^,-^-  ^^o-bly 
«  a  fifteenth-century  exam^e  of "hese  Jrl  :'r'°™^'-"     "- 

Who  should  have  the  mastery; 
Jn  landes  where  they  go.' 

Then  spoke  Holly,  'I  am  free  and  jolly 
I  will  have  the  ma.tery,  ^     ^' 

In  laudcs  where  wc  go.' 
The      p,,     j^    .^^^j^^,^^^^ 

And  I  will  have  the  mastery,  ' 

In  landes  where  wc  go.'' 

Then  spake  HoIK-    and  set  hJm  a 

'I  P-y  thee,  gentle  Ivy!  ""  °"  ''^  I'"". 

Say  me  no  villainy. 

In  landes  where  we  go"'s5 
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fall  to  the  ground.  The  Shropshire  custom  was  to  leave 
holly  and  ivy  up  until  Candlemas,  while  the  mistletoe-bough  \ 
carefully  preserved  until  the  time  came  for  a  new  one  next  y{ 
West  Shropshire  tradition,  by  the  way,  connects  the  mistk 
with  the  New  Year  rather  than  with  Christmas  ;  the  bot 
ought  not  to  be  put  up  until  New   Year's  Eve.s6 

In  Sweden  green  boughs,  apparently,  are  not  used  for  deco 
tion,  but  the  floor  of  the  parlour  is  strewr  with  sprigs  of  fragn 
juniper  or  spruce-pine,  or  with  rye-straw.S7  The  straw  v 
probably  intended  originally  to  bring  to  the  house,  by  means 
sacramental  contact,  the  wholesome  influences  of  the  corn-spii 
though  the  common  people  connect  it  with  the  stable  at  Bei 
lehem.  The  practice  of  laying  straw  and  the  same  Christi 
explanation  are  found  also  in  Poland  58  and  in  Crivoscia.59 
Poland  before  the  cloth  is  laid  on  Christmas  Eve  the  table 
covered  with  a  layer  of  hay  or  straw,  and  a  sheaf  stands  in  t 
corner.  Years  ago  straw  was  also  spread  on  the  floor.  Soit 
times  it  is  given  to  the  cattle  as  a  charm  and  sometimes  it 
used  to  tie  up  fruit-trees.6o 

Dr.  Frazer  conjectures  that  the  Swedish  Yule  straw  comes 
part  at  least  from  the  last  sheaf  at  harvest,  to  which,  as  ei 
bodying  the  corn-spirit,  a  peculiar  signincance  is  attached.  T 
Swedish,  like  the  Polish,  Yule  straw  has  sundry  virtues  ;  sa 
tered  on  the  ground  it  will  make  a  barren  field  productive ;  a; 
it  is  used  to  bind  trees  and  make  them  fruitful.^i  A^ain  tl 
peasant  at  Christmas  will  sit  on  a  log  and  throw  up  Yule  strav 
one  by  one  to  the  roof ;  as  many  as  lodge  in  the  rafters,  so  mar 
will  be  the  sheaves  of  rye  at  harvest.62 

Christmas  and  New  Year  Gifts. 
We  have  come  across  presents  of  various  kinds  at  the  prs 
Christmas  festivals  ;  now  that  we  have  reached  Christmastid 
itself  we  may  dwell  a  little  upon  the  festival  as  the  great  presen: 
giving  season  of  the  year,  and  try  to  get  at  the  origins  of  th 
custom. 

The  Roman  strenae  offered  to  the  Emperor  or  exchange 
between   privat*  citizens  at  the  January    Kalends  have  airead; 
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been  noted.     According  to  tradiMn,,  .u 

branches  plucked  from  !he  g^eoT  the''  ZT  °c'^''"*''">'  -"^'X 
purpose  of  these  may  well  hfve  he^  J-  ^"^'^"'^  ^^'■^"'^  -"^  the 
used  for  decoration^  T^      „    '  "  '°  "'''  °'  ^'^  ^^^^"^^^^ 

^pi"t.  In  Che  t.w^of  th;E:p  ;"L:;:r;hf:  -  ^^^"^''-- 

a  more  attractive  character  «^  ""wever,  the  strenae  were  of 
year  of  the  recipient  ^  C'lC s'""''''  '''"^  ^^^  ^^^ 
might  be  full  of  light,  copper  and  f  '"f"^  '^"P^  ^^at  it 
mignt  flow  in  amafn.-'aaTu.h    '  '"'  ^"''^  ^"^^  -««'th 

of  charm  for  the  New  Year  tse'd         I""'  °^"°-'y  «  ^^'nd 
beginn.-ng  was,  so  would  the  ;esrof  ,he"  T""'^'  ^''^^  ^^  ^''^ 

.  :^.th  the  adoption  of  the  Rol^'NeJ  w;  D      • 
giving  customs  appear  to  have  «nr    j  r  ^^^^  "^  present- 

great  day  for  presenB,  and  thav  f .  7      '*  '™  ""^  "■« 

»n,e  obviously  derived  ?1  ^LT  Tp^'^k'"'  '"■"""'  » 
»«  then  given    by  bachelors  ,„  ftiinds  jhTh  "^ "'"'"' 

ihen,  at  their  houses  during  the  v™  '  entertained 

*= -honeyed  things"  given' in  Ro^:";:.:™'  '"''''  °' 

In  ma  •  countries,  however  nre^n.  • 
ecclesiastie.1  festival  ;f  Christmr  T?'''"f  ''  '"^^''^'^  ^°  ^he 
to  attraction  from  the  Roman  N  J  Yea,.rn '"' '"f  ^ '"^ 
hallowed  by  the  Church,  but  readers^f  ^h  7  '^  '°  '''^  ^^'' 
have  seen  that  Christmas'  has  ai:  d  .  t  t^" "'  ''^^^  "'" 
of  a  November  festival,  and  it  is  proba  le  ha  Ger^'^nr""'"^ 
presents,  at  least,  are  connected  as  mn.h  u  7^^"  Christmas 
of  St  M  •„  ,„,  3^^  Nichotst  s  :;  7't  ''''''  ^"'  ""^^ 
has  already  been  pointed  out  that  The  r  T  ''''""'''     ^' 

present-giver  appears  tn  h.     a     ,  ^^'■'"''"  ^t.  Nicholas  as 

Nichoias%imsefftsoL;:.tdt:rf  °''^^^^     ^^- «:: 

-s,  0.  has  ben  replaced  b;JeCh^°™^;^-"^y^o^ 
noted  the  rod  associated  with  the.  "^^     ^^  ''^^^  ^'^o 

thinking  that  its  origmal  pu'l  """"^  '"'  ^^^"  ^^°"  ^r 

giving.  ^'"''  P^'^P^^^  ^«^  not  disciplinary  but  health- 

---a  pa„„eito    Martin^^a ^    f^  ^7   '''"' '"^  «"^«   with  ap^     „ 
between  the  two  fe.tival,.  '   ^''^°^'"  "»"""»,  at  a  date  intermediate 
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It  is  interesting  to  find  that  while,  if  we  may  trust  tradition. 
the  Roman  strenae  were  originally  twigs,  Christmas  gifts  in 
sixteenth-century  Germany  showed  a  connection  with  the  twigs 
or  rods  of  St.  Martin  and  St,  Nicholas.  The  presents  were  tied 
together  in  a  bundle,  and  a  twig  was  added  to  them.^s  This  was 
regarded  by  the  pedagogic  mind  of  the  period  not  as  a  lucky 
twig  but  as  a  rod  in  the  sinister  sense.  In  some  Protestant 
sermons  of  the  latter  half  of  the  century  there  are  curious  detailed 
references  to  Christmas  presents.  These  are  supposed  to  be 
brought  to  children  by  the  Saviour  Himself,  strangely  called  the 
Ham-Christ.  Among  the  gifts  mentioned  as  contained  in  the 
"Christ-bundles"  are  pleasant  things  like  money,  sugar-plums, 
cakes,  apples,  nuts,  dolls ;  useful  things  like  clothes ;  and  also 
things  "  that  belong  to  teaching,  obedience,  chastisement,  and 
discipline,  as  A.B.C.  tablets,  Bibles  and  handsome  books,  writing 
materials,  paper,  &c.,  and  the  •  Christ-rod. '  "  ^6 

A  common  gift  to  German  children  at  Christmas  or  the  New 
Year  was  an  apple  with  a  coin  in  it ;  the  coin  may  conceivably 
be  a  Roman  survival,^?  while  the  apple  may  be  connected  with 
those  brought  by  St.  Nicholas. 

The  Christ  Child  is  still  supposed  to  bring  presents  in  Germany; 
in  France,  too,  it  is  sometimes  U  petit  Jesus  who  bears  the 
welcome  gifts.^  In  Italy  we  shall  find  that  the  great  time  for 
children's  presents  is  Epiphany  Eve,  when  the  Befana  comes, 
though  in  the  northern  provinces  Santa  Lucia  is  sometimes  a 
gift-bringer.^  In  Sicily  the  days  for  gifts  and  the  supposed 
bringers  vary  ;  sometimes,  as  we  have  already  seen,  it  is  the  dead 
who  bring  them,  on  All  Souls'  Eve  ;  sometimes  it  is  la  Fecchk 
di  Natali — the  Christmas  old  woman — who  comes  with  them 
on  Christmas  Eve ;  sometimes  they  are  brought  by  the  old 
woman  Strina — note  the  derivation  from  strenae — at  the  New 
Year  ;  sometimes  by  the  Befana  at  the  Epiphany.7o 

A  curious  mode  of  giving  presents  on  Christmas  Eve  belongs 
particularly  to  Sweden,  though  it  is  also  found — perhaps 
bor.owed — in  Mecklenburg,  Pomerania,  and  ot^-sr  parts  of 
Germany.  The  so-called  Julklapp  is  a  gift  wrapped  up  in 
innumerable  coverings.     The  person  who  brings  it  raps  noisily  at 
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arc  made  ,o  conceal  ,hc  gift  „  ,!„  .7  ."^'  °?'  ''^"' 
.™uW.  m  undoing  ,hc  co™!?™  u  "''"'"'  """  """^>' 
"gain  ,0  find  i,.  W^I  n  f  7  V°  '"""  »"''  '^'=1' 
away  in  a  g,ca.  TeaT^  ^  :i^^"I  ^  f  ""'  '"  "'''■' 
Chratmas  calcc.     Occasion^ri!  *         ""  "  '"'   '"   ' 

>«/«/./.  and  ,h  ,0ft   himt^'™;  ""'"'■"  '°  '■'■'"  '"  'h. 
whom  h.  love,.    Tl,e  s,™W,r„  a  f  ~"' '°  ""  ">■ 

rh.-n.™.a.,a.o™f:;r"o:rn":^,Lrr -■■''- 

r".i  of^aied  ^cers.  wHich  ^diuriirir  :^^^« 
of  Ch„„mf,  ^^  .  ^'.Sv'T'™;-  r'r  '''  '■"  ""  """"" 

^s.owed,  a  degenr^lVa  :r„tr   rj^'^'"™ 
p™n  in  return  for  the  good  wislj  a„d  '"'f'tT'^'"'^'"' 
wa^ailers.     Instances  of  fifr,  ,rcam„r„.tK         .°''«'"  '">' 
come  before  our  notice  at  ^v™^        A  ""«'''»"'  I""  already 

A«  Sou,,.,  St.  cw;'  rd'l-'TwT"  ^r\"°""^ 

"Christmas    box."    i,  »„„u  '"»"•- ss.     As  for  the  name 

'-p.acle,„,edforteg"?„  n,;"  ""'  "■"'  f™"  "" 
"COS,  journeymen,  and  irva^t,  tdtl'"'  '°  T  """""  W^"" 
«th  a  slit  in  theii  =L  T       T  "'''' "'"'"  """'e"  hoxes 

W.e  ■herto'oSntetZt."""'  '°'  '*"'"*  »«  -" 
of  "I'^mo^r  orili  '  r°'  "'""?'  '"'="'•  --  "  ^= 

-as  not  till  aboutX  TaHhe        '  '"'"  '^"^'^  '"  ^«46'  ""^  "^ 
any  foothold.74  ^'  '"''°'"  °^  "'•d-^^nding  obtained 
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CHAPTER    xri 

^'HRISTMAS   FEASTING   AND   SACRIFICIA/ 
SURVIVALS 

Prnminence  of  Eatin,  in  ,h.   E„,,i,,   chH„ma,-Thc  Bo.r",   H..  ,   ,H     r 

"tlirr  Christmas  Fare— Fri.mrm^    e  „   .  He.il,  the  f.ooie,  and 

Continent,,!  Chri.tn    ,  Di  Z  ,1        p       I'.  ''"'  '"''   ""  ^"'•^''  «"»'- 

g  wren      v,riuui  Games  of  Sacrificial  ()rit;in. 

Feasting  Customs. 
connected  .i,h  ea.ing  ,„d  jZii^      ""'^Christmas  arc  those 

We  have   alre^dv   f      T         u-  "  ''^°'^"'^'  "''^^  '^^  ^<=^^o". 

"-£—- --^''^"-^  — '" 

i-et  us  note  some  forms  of  "  Christmas  fare  "  .„  i  , 
"ica  of  their  onVin        IT-    »     '^"'^'*''"=>s  '^re     and  try  to  get  an 

n'cir  origin.       l<irst  we  mav    nnlr  3.-   v..^v  u    c 
customs,  though    as  th^.^  K,      I       '  S'"''   ^^^'''"g 

=»,    nough,  as  thev  have  been   pretty  fully   described    by 

•  "He  ha,  more  to  ,lo  than  the  oven,  in  Englan,!  ,t  Christmas  " 
^.SZ^T^-  '^-  -  ---  -ount  hoo.*:;r;eI,  ,„,,„,<.  of  the 

"  Item  payd  to  the  preacher     ...  .  '•    ''■ 

Item  pay.l  to  the  minstrell    ...  ."'.'         

Item  payd  to  the  coke  ...  '  
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previous   writers,    no   very  elaborate    account    of    them    nee, 
be  given. 

The  gross  eating  and  drinking  in  former  days  at  Christmas,  o 
which  our  present  mild  gluttony  is  but  a  pale  reflection,  wouh 
seem  to  be  connected  with  the  old  November  feast,  thougl 
transferred  to  the  season  hallowed  by  Christ's  birth.  The  shovi 
of  slaughtered  beasts,  adorned  with  green  garlands,  in  an  English 
town  just  before  Christmas,  reminds  one  strongly  of  the  olc 
November  killing.  In  displays  of  this  kind  the  pig's  head  ii 
specially  conspicuous,  and  points  to  the  time  when  the  swine  wa< 
a  favourite  sacrificial  animal.i  We  may  recall  here  the  traditional 
carol  sung  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  as  the  boar's  head  i< 
solemnly  brought  in  at  Christmas,  and  found  elsewhere  in  othei 
forms : — 

"The  boar's  head  in  hand  bear  I, 
Bedeck'd  with  bays  and  rosemary  ; 
And  I  pray  you,  my  masters,  be  merry, 

Quot  estis  in  eonvivio. 

Caput  apri  defero^ 

Rtddens  laudes  Domino."^ 

The  Christmas  bird  provided  by  the  familiar  "goose  club" 
may  be  compared  with  the  German  Martinmas  goose.  The 
more  luxurious  turkey  must  be  relatively  an  innovation,  for  that 
bird  seems  not  to  have  been  introduced  into  England  until  the 
sixteenth  century.3 

Cakes  and  pies,  partly  or  wholly  of  vegetable  origin,  arc,  of 
course,  as  conspicuous  at  the  English  Christmas  as  animal  food. 
The  peculiar  "  luckiness "  attached  to  some  of  them  (as  when 
mince-pies,  eaten  in  different  houses  during  the  Twelve  Days, 
bring  a  happy  month  each)  makes  one  suspect  some  more  serious 
original  purpose  than  mere  gratification  of  the  appetite.  A 
sacrificial  or  sacramental  origin  is  probable,  at  least  in  certain 
cases ;  a  cake  made  of  flour,  for  instance,  may  well  have  been 
regarded  as  embodying  the  spirit  immanent  in  the  corn.4 
Whether  any  mystic  significance  ever  belonged  to  the  plum- 
pudding  it  is  hard  to  say,  though  the  sprig  of  holly  stuck  into  its 
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with  cinnamon,  sugar.  &c        Tht\  '"""'''  '"^  ''''°"''^ 

sacrament.       I^    y'  Lsh.;.    V  u  "^^  ^"'^  ^^^"  ^  "'"^^l 

Christmas  mo  ning  °  ut  s  J  ""  '''  '"^  ^^'"^  -»-  «" 
on  Christmas  Eve  '  Tie  1^  '""""'  "'^  ''^^  '"^  ^'"""g  ^^"""^ 
and  each  member  of  fhe  C  ^tu'  T.""  °'  '"^  '"'  ""''' 
also  a  piece  of  a  large  apple.p;e'6  "  '""  '''  ''  ^'^^  ^  "-P."  - 

c!!^sX^'!!:^t::L!^''''  ---^  ^^-^  -^^^  ^^-ed 

siftings  of  oatmean  Z^toth  ;  T  '°"^"^  ^'^'  '^"''^^  -"^^ 
in  their  beds.  ?  evTere  b^^^^^^^^^  Tl  "^'^  °"  '''"''"'''  ^^^ 
and  were  poured  TntoTmr'.L"  ^''^  ^°"^'^^^""  °f '"olassi 

partake  of 'hem  Eve  oTe "'  7  "  u"  ^'"^  "^^^  P^P'^  »° 
outof  bed.7     Here  as  fn  th.  '^^f'^^'"?  »"•«  dicker  jumped 

eating  has  a  dist^Iur^.m:^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^nt,  L 

currants,  ,emon-ped,  Tnl^lme^.^™'  -^V"^^"^  "''■"^' 
ciinner-plate.8     !„  Shropshire  «^'"  "'  ''  ^"^^  ^'  ^ 

in  ale  were  eaten  on  Chttmas  Z  .   ^7^7  'T  '''''' 
were  Yule  Doughs  nr  n.       i     .  S^'"  ^'^ewhere  there 

•hcse  on  the  Continent       JI        u  P'="'y »»  IMraHels  to 

h-nun  fotm  thevTa,  i„  "       '  "'  '"  ""'"''  ■"  "'" 

.c«.al  sacrfflcial  vicS:"  ""'  """  ""=  "'«"  '^^  P>-  of 

Macedonian  ell  tl^riwt'       ""  '"  '°""»'°'  "'■•"  "" 
-.hebow^hotltT^tf;:;;,"";'"^-  •"'  ""^  - 
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derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  wes  hdl  =  be  whole,  and  wassaili 
is  in  its  essence  the  wishing  of  a  person's  very  good  health.     T 
origin  of  drinking  healths  is  not  obvious  ;    perhaps  it  may 
sacramental :   the  draught  may  have  been  at  first  a  means 
communion  with  some  divinity,  and  then  its  consumption  m: 
have  come  to  be  regarded  not  only  as  benefiting  the   partakt 
but  as  a  rite  that  could  be  performed  for  the  welfare  of  anoth 
person.     Apart  from  such  speculations,  we  may  note  the  freque 
mention  of  wassailing  in  old  English  carols  of  the  less  ecdesia 
tical  type ;  the  singers  carried  with  them  a  bowl  or  cup  whic 
they  expected  their   wealthier  neighbours  to  fill   with  drink. 
Sometimes  the  bowl  was  adorned  with  ribbons  and  had  a  goldc 
apple  at  the  top,'4  and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  box  wit 
the  Christmas  images,  mentioned  in  Chapter  IV.  (p.   ii8), 
sometimes  called  "the  Vessel  [Wassail]  Cup."»s 

The  various  Christmas  dishes  of  Europe  would  form  an  intei 
esting  subject  for  exhaustive  study.  To  suggest  a  religioi 
origin  for  each  would  be  going  too  far,  for  merely  economi 
considerations  must  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  matter,  but  i 
is  very  probable  that  in  some  cases  they  are  relics  of  sacrifice 
or  sacraments. 

The  pig  is  a  favourite  food  animal  at  Christmas  in  othe 
countries  than  our  own,  a  fact  probably  connected  with  sacrificia 
customs.  In  Denmark  and  Sweden  a  pig's  head  was  one  of  th( 
principal  articles  of  the  great  Christmas  Eve  repast.i<>  Ir 
Germany  it  is  a  fairly  wide-spread  custom  to  kill  a  pig  shortly 
before  Christmas  and  partake  of  it  on  Christmas  Day ;  its 
entrails  and  bones  and  the  straw  which  has  been  in  contact  with 
it  are  supposed  to  have  fertilizing  powers.*?  In  Roumania  a  pig 
is  the  Christmas  animal  par  excellence^^^  in  Russia  pigs'  trotters 
are  a  favourite  dish  at  the  New  Year,'9  and  in  every  Servian 
house  roast  pig  is  the  principal  Christmas  dish.ao 

In  Upper  Bavaria  there  is  a  custom  which  almost  certainly  has 
at  its  root  a  sacrifice  :  a  number  of  poor  people  club  together  at 
Christmas-time  and  buy  a  cow  to  be  killed  and  eaten  at  a 
common  feast.'' 

More  doubtful  is  the  sacrificial  origin  of  the  dishes  of  certain 
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special  kinds  of  fish  on  Christmas  Eve      In  S,v 
'ng.a  hernng  salad  is  eaten-he  who  K  u  ""^  ""^  ^hur- 

all  the  year-and  in  many  "am  ofC  ''  "''^  '^'^  ™-ey 

carp  is  then  consumed.-^ '  RoT„f  i;™"^^ -^  «■-  ■"  Styril 

Christmas  Eve  has  fish  for  it    ^•^ClVV''''''  ''''  - 
particularly  popular      It  is    1   L  ''  '""^  *'^^««1  «els  are 

t».'y,  »d  cake,  abou,^d"„  thlc      '.'^"  "^'''  ki"<l«  of  bread, 
l->  -uy  have  a  religiout  ^i^;  '^"'™"''  """  '"  »">'  c«»  a. 

In  France  various  sorts  of  calcic  n..A  i 
season  of  No,/.     In  Berrv  on  rt  ''"  "''  ^"°^"  ^^  ^^e 

-«.W,  made  in  the  shape  of  'i      ''  '"^''"'"^  '°^^«  ""^^l 
tribute,  to  the  poor.     In  Lorrain  ]  °'-  '  """"^'  ^^  'li- 

or  ^^ineu.,  a  iird  of  pastry  7  he  7'  T'  °"^  ^"^^''^  -^- 
to  back,  or  else  long'and'^n  rrot  .!  T  '7  ""^^"^^  ^^"^ 
neither  end.  In  some  parts  o"f'  T  ""^  ^'^'^  '  """"^ 
«  ^^^/.  and  ploughmeT^iv'e^rrhe  r"^'""'"^'""-" 
loaves  as  they  possess  oxen'and  horst TV  T'  °'  ^'"'^ 
substitutes  for  a  sacrifice  of  oxen  ''°''"''  '""^  ^« 

-XeTentr  ho^^^^r  fl  ^^^   ^^^  ^^    of 

;ol^  in  l-'^e  early  ni.e::rnrctt?r;\;t^'chrT^^^^^ 
the  neighbourhood  of  Chartres  rh.;  T     ^'*^  ^^"'''"'^  •     ^" 

in  animal  and  human  shap  I  it?  "u  "'^"'■''"  ^"'^  -^-^- 
by  French  bakers  and    ctua  I'v  ''^"  '^'^^  "'"'^''^  ^^e  sold 

^^-  may  be  ^o^:Z^,X^::Z^;^  ^ '  .^''^ 
oblong  form  adorned  with  the  figure  of  the  ^' r''"  °' 
s"gar.»s    Sometimes  the  ChrJ       .    .        ^   '"^^"*  >sus  in 

I'eahngpropertiesTa  rtafn  k"rf  t  "  ^.^'^  '"  ^^^""  ''- 
'•s  Icept  all  through  the  y  "r  ""V  '''^'  '"  ^^">'  ^"^  Limousin 
marvelious  powers  =6        ^     '  ^  "  ^'""  ^^^"  '"  '^i^kn^ss  has 

Cortet  gives  an   extraordinary  account  of  a  French   custom 
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connected  with  eating  and  drinking.     At  Mouthe  (Doubs)  tl 
used  to  be  brought  to  the  church  at  Christmas  pies,  cakes, 
other  eatables,  and  wine   of  the  best.     They  were  called 
"  De  fructu,"  and  when  at  Vespers  the  verse  "  De  fructu  ver 
tui  ponam  super  sedem  tuam  "  was  reached,  all  the  congregai 
made  a  rush  for  these  refreshments,  contended  for  them, 
carried  them  oflF  with  singing  and  shouting.'? 

The  most  remarkable   of  Christmas  cakes  or   loaves  is 
Swedish  and  Danish  "  Yule  Boar,"  a  loaf  in  the  form  of  a  b< 
pig,  which  s,ands  on  the  table  throughout  the  festal  season, 
is  often  made  from  the  corn  of  the  last  sheaf  of  the  harvest, ; 
in  it  Dr.  Frazer  finds  a  clear  expression  of  the  idea  of  the  co 
spirit  as  embodied  in  pig  form.     "  Often  it  is  kept  till  sowi 
time  in  spring,  when  part  of  it  is  mixed  with  the  seed  corn  i 
part  given  to  the  ploughman  and  plough-horses  or  plough-o: 
to  eat,  in  the  expectation  of  a  good  harvest."     In  some  parts 
the  Esthonian  island  of  Oesel  the  cake  has  not  the  form  of  a  be 
but  bears  the  same  name,  and  on  New  Year's  Day  is  given 
the  cattle.     In  other  parts  of  the  island  the  "  Yule  Boar " 
actually  a  httle    pig,  roasted   on   Christmas    Eve  and  set 
on  the  table.as 

In  Germany,  besides  stoUen — a  sort  of  plum-loaf — biscuits,  ofi 
of  animal  or  human  shape,  are  very  conspicuous  on  Christmas  E 
Any  one  who  has  witnessed  a  German  Christmas  will  rememi 
the  extraordinary  variety  of  them,  lebiuchen,  pfefferniisse^  print 
spekulatius  biscuits,  &c.  In  Berlin  a  great  pile  of  biscuits  heaped 
on  your  plate  is  an  important  part  of  the  Christmas  Eve  supp 
These  of  course  are  nowadays  mere  luxuries,  but  they  may  w 
have  had  some  sort  of  sacrificial  origin.  An  admirable  a 
exhaustive  study  of  Teutonic  Christmas  cakes  and  biscuits  i 
been  made,  with  infinite  pains,  by  an  Austrian  professor,  E 
Hcifler,  who  reproduces  some  curious  old  biscuits,  stamped  wi 
highly  artistic  patterns,  preserved  in  museums.29 

Among  unsophisticated  German  peasants  there  is  a  belief  1 
magical  powers  possessed  by  bread  baked  at  Christmas,  particular! 
when  moistened  by  Christmas  dew.  (This  dew  is  held  to  t 
peculiarly  sacred,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  words  "  Rorate,  cod 
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for  zi  intttz  tr;i ': "— ^  -ch  ,r.., 

^"nany,  ,y  p„,  ,  -•  « ^  the  fJa.es;  i„  ehe  north  o^ 

"«Je,  ,t  makes  them  prolffic  Tnd  u  ^T  '"'°  '''=  '"o'^'^^^  of  the 
IMS  pleasant  to  note'that  antal  ^  ^'7'^°"^"°-  '"^  Xea  30 
Chrmmas.     Up  till  the  earirntr  t'"  '''^"■^">'  "-'^  ^or 

It  'h  J"^  ^^-^>'^    better  frtci"""^^''^""^-" 
foies  andMissBurnetellsofanoM       ^?'''"'"^«    than  at  other 

Z  :h?  ''  ^•■^•^  '''•s  pou  try  a  d  kT"'''"^"  '"  ^''^''ire  who 
-^>  "all  creation  should  U.'tfX^^'""  o^  grain,  for  ,e 
--tures  had  no  other  ma^n  J.  ^^""'"^^'  -^  ^''e  dumb 
--nds  one  of  that  loveT^Q  '"^  '''"''     ^he  J^ 

francs  of  Assisi.     It  ^,J    "'^  ^^'"«'n«  and    the   animate? 

r-  -^  asses  should  w";;;;:^"'^^^'  ^-  ^e  wisr  \ht 

for  reverence  of  f h-  c  ^  ^^^rn   and  hav  af  Pk  • 

ox  and  the  ass  "33     t»  ^  °°^"  "i  the  stall  K».    ■ 

Sf  F,      •  "  ^as  a  gracioM*  .h       l  betwixt  the 

Sf-  Francs,  as  with  the  old  Cheshi  ?       ""^''''^"'^  ""  doubt  with 

*«l.  ".d  af,er„a,ds  .  J^t^  of    T  ^'  ^""^^  ""  '""'«  can 
»wm  havt  partaken  ■  ,k.  k  ""=  "'»"*  of  which  ,1, 

6'ven   on    New    Year'.:    o,       •  harvest    s   ken^ 

-"thernGermanycorni"  tonir^  ^°  ^'^  ^''^  ''■>'^s.35  t' 

i  j8,^  """•"'"""' loaf. 
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Such  loaves  are  sent  as  presents  to  friends.     In  eastern  Europ 

too,   Christmas   loaves   or  cakes  are   very    conspicuous.      T 

chesnitza    and  Match  calces  among    the  southern  Slavs  are    fl 

and  wheel-like,  with  a  circular  hole  in  the  middle  and  a  numb 

of  lines   radiating  from   it.     In   the   central    hole  is  sometim 

placed   a   lighted  taper   or   a   small    Christmas-tree  hung   wi 

ribbons,    tinsel,    and     sweetmeats.      These   cakes,    made    wi 

elaborate  ceremonial  early  in  the  morning,  are  solemnly  brolc 

by  the  house-father  on  Christmas  Day,  and  a  small  piece  is  eat 

by  each  member  of  the  family.     In  some  places  one  is  fixed 

the  horn  of  the  "  eldest  ox,"  and  if  he  throws  it  off  it  is  a  go 

sign  .38     The  last  practice  may  be  compared  with  a  Herefordsh 

custom  which  we  shall  meet  with  on  Twelfth  Night  (p.  346). 

In  southern  Greece  a  special  kind  of  flat  loaves  with  a  cross 

the  top  is  made  on  Christmas  Eve.     The  name  given  is  "  Chris 

Loaves."     "  The   cloth    is   not  removed    from    the   table ;    \ 

everything  is  left  as  it  is  in  the  belief  that  *  Christ  will  come  a 

eat' during  the  night." 39     Probably  Christ  has  here  taken  t 

place  of  ancestral  spirits. 

In  Tyrol  peasants  eat  at  Christmastide  the  so-called  xelten^ 
kind  of  pie  filled  with  dried  pear-slices,  nuts,  figs,  raisins,  and  t 
like.  It  is  baked  on  the  Eve  of  St.  Tht  las,  and  its  filling  is 
important  an  event  for  the  whole  family  as  was  the  plum-puddi 
and  mincemeat  making  in  old-fashioned  English  househol 
When  the  2.elten  is  filled  the  sign  of  the  cross  is  made  upon 
and  it  is  sprinkled  with  holy  water  and  put  in  the  oven.  VVh 
baked  and  cooled,  it  is  laid  in  the  family  stock  of  rye  and  is  r 
eaten  until  St.  Stephen's  Day  or  Epiphany.  Its  cutting  by  1 
father  of  the  family  is  a  matter  of  considerable  solemni 
Smaller  pies  are  made  at  the  same  time  for  the  maid-servants,  a 
a  curious  custom  is  connected  with  them.  It  is  usual  for  t 
maids  to  visit  their  relations  during  the  Christmas  holidays  a 
share  with  them  their  xelten.  A  young  man  who  wishes  to 
engaged  to  a  maid  should  offer  to  carry  her  pie  for  her.  X 
is  his  declaration  of  love,  and  if  she  accepts  the  offer  she  signif 
her  approval  of  him.  To  him  falls  the  duty  or  privilege 
cutting  the  zeltenA° 
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-n  conclusion  notice  a  fe«.  J  h    "'"'/f  ^^'-     ^Ve  may  here 
cheer.  ''^^^  ^"«her  articles  of  Christmas    good 

In  July  and  Spain  4.  a  sort  ..f 
'"rron  is  eaten  at  Christmas      Y°[  "°"^\'  '^"°^"  «  '--^«'  or 
>n  the  Italian  .uarter,  in  Eyre  WrH,," ' '  '  '''''  '"  ^^d- 
Eve  on  little  gaily-decJced  't7eet  "a k     V'  "  ""  °"  ^''^'■^""- 
survival  of  the  Roman  custom  nf  '"  "'"  "^^^  ^^"  be  a 

Kalends  in  order  that  the      ar  1^? /r  ^"'"^  ^  ^^- 

Some  Little  Russian  feasting  T  f  ""  °'^  *^««"«^- 

ong.n,  but  have  received  a  c  wfus  ch°"  "'•  ''"'^''>'  ^^^^  >" 
J;'ttle  Russians  sit  down  to  h  "'"  '"^^Tretation      All 

Eve.     Thev  call  ,V  T  ^""^^  ^"^    pcrr'  !ue  on   Ph  ' 

,.       ..   .y  ""  't  -fw/za,  and  chen^h  .k  ^  '-nnstmas 

that  d,st,nguishes  them  fr;m  Grt  "  nH  W^'"'"  "  ^^'""'"■"g 
•'■^h  .s  said  to  represent  the  HoTJ  Cri  "  7  ''""""^'  ^^^ 
;  'ch  ,s  like  putting  straMr,n  t^e  t  '  ''""'^^  '^  P"^  '". 

Wpsh,mself  to  honey  and  fruit  tcTr^'  then  each  person 
A  place  is  made  in  the  porridge  and  u.'""'"''^"  ^"^  ^^^e. 
P«-ed  .n  ;  the  fruit  stands  for  the  bo5  I  '  ''"'^^  ^"'^  ^'^'^  -^ 
or  the  blood.4»  '^^  ^y.  the  honey  for  the  spirit 

^^o^Z':"::  ch^rie^'  r '-  -^^^  ^--'- 

of  a  p.le  of  thin  dry  leaves  ofTu.h         .     '"'''''     ^'  '^  '"-d-  "P 
or  powdered  walnut,  or  the  iuLe    V^'k     ""'^''^  ^"^^'^  "^  ^oney 
a-  traditionally  said  to  r    /«  "  1 '''  '^"f"^^^^'     The  .«  ^' 
Holy  Child.43  ''P"^"^"^  ^l'^  svvaddling  clothes  of  the 

In  Poland  a  few  wp^tc  l  r- 

sraMl  package,  nf      r  °''^  Christmas  mo/,ks  hr,„ 

H-cKages  of  wafers  made  of  fl«  j  '"ooks  bring  round 

P"«t.  and  with  figures  stamnL  '"^  ^^'^'■'  ^'l^^^ed  by  a 

-■thout  these  opl::,  T'lt  ^  -^T-     ^°  ^°^'^^  A 

"ends  a,  ,«  send  Chn^tmL'^rds      wJ^T  ^°  "'^^■"-  -^ 

there.44  ^"-vants    quarters  to  divide  the  wafer 
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Relics  of  Sacrifice. 

We  have  noted  a  connection,  partial  at  least,  between  Chri 
mas  good  cheer  and  sacrifice ;  let  us  now  glance  at  a  few  custoi 
of  a  diflFerent  character  but  seemingly  of  sacrificial  origin. 

Traces  of  sacrifices  of  cats  and  dogs  are  to  be  found  in  Germa 
and  Bohemia.  In  Lauenburg  and  Mecklenburg  on  Christn 
morning,  before  the  cattle  are  watered,  a  dog  is  thrown  into  th 
drinking  water,  in  order  that  they  may  not  suffer  from  t 
mange.  In  the  Uckermark  a  cat  may  be  substituted  for  the  d( 
In  Bohemia  a  black  cat  is  caught,  boiled,  and  buried  by  nig 
under  a  tree,  to  keep  evil  spirits  from  injuring  the  fields.4S 

A  strange  Christmas  custom  is  the  "  hunting  of  the  wrer 
once  wide-spread  in  England  and  France  and  still  practised 
Ireland.  In  the  Isle  of  Man  very  early  on  Christmas  mornir 
when  the  church  bells  had  rung  out  midnight,  servants  went  c 
to  hunt  the  wren.  They  killed  the  bird,  fastened  it  to  the  t 
of  a  long  pole,  and  carried  it  in  procession  to  every  hou 
chanting  these  words  : — 

"We  hunted  the  wren  for  Robin  the  Bobbi.- 
We  hunted  the  wren  for  Jack  of  tl  ;  Can, 
We  hunted  the  wren  for  Robin  the  Bobbin, 
We  hunted  the  wren  for  every  one." 

At  each  house  they  sought  to  collect  money.  At  last,  when 
had  been  visited,  they  laid  the  wren  on  a  bier,  carried  it  to  t 
churchyard,  and  buried  it  with  the  utmost  solemnity,  singi 
Manx  dirges.  Another  account,  from  the  mid-nineteen 
century,  describes  how  on  St.  Stephen's  Day  Manx  boys  we 
from  door  to  door  with  a  wren  suspended  by  the  legs  in  t 
centre  of  two  hoops  crossing  one  another  at  right  angles  a 
decorated  with  evergreens  and  ribbons.  In  exchange  for  a  sm 
coin  they  would  give  a  feather  of  the  wren,  which  was  careful 
kept  as  a  preservative  against  shipwreck    during   the   year.* 

•   In  County  Louth,  Ireland,  boys  uieH  to  carry  about  a  thorn-bush  Hecked  * 
streamer;  of  colourrH  naper  and   with  a  wren  tied   to  one  of  the  branches." 
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Probably  it   ,as   once   re '"d/d   L  T  ''  "^''"^^^   ""-• 

"hunting"  is  ,,e  survivafof  ,„  ^nn^I  '  '"'  '"'^  ^^"^^-^ 
d.vme  animal,  such  as  is  f„un  alnT  n  '""°'"  "'  ^'^y'"^'  '^'^ 
carrying  of  its  body  from  door  T7^  '^- """"'  P'°P'"-^'  The 
convey  to  each  house  a  p^  "on'o^t:  '•  ^'^""'^  '"^"^^'^  ^ 
"ting  of  the  bird  would  bTa  so,t  .f  """"'  "'"''^  ^''^  «^'"^' 
the  custom,  in  a  Cornish  vinal  T"""""'""  ^^^^'-  ^^^^aps 
Twelfth  Day  should  be  expl    nfd'         T"'    "^^'^^''^'^    P-  - 

I  can  here'hardly  do  more    .1  ' -'  '^  """'  "'•'° 
that  were  traditional  in  Enl  d  .t'ci      '°  ^'^  -"/ g-ess. 
shoe  the  wild  mare,  hot  cockVs,stea  f ''■'""'-7''"°<^-an-bli„d, 
-^^  the  rest.     To  attemp       Vrrkl  an'd  ^'^  "''  "^'^'^^S°"' 
lead  me  too  far,  but  it  is  hiVhlu      I  uf  ^''P^^'"  *^^">  ^'ould 

of  religious  rites  into  „ere  olav  ,-.    •  j    }        '^  ^g^wration 

P-e»  i„„.tr„ed  ■,,  rX:^,X'tf-C.  "'  "''^  -"■  " 
Only  two   British  r-k  •  "'srory  of  Christmas. 

'ook/b,i„,.f,r„/,  tir"":"" " ''-"-'' '"  "■■■» 

Epipkaay  customs.  „|,ere   i,  i   K^    ?       '"    ""  '^''■'"  ™ 

ri°1?  f "'  «-'•  '*=  '■Href'CV°"-'i""   ».■.- 
As  for  blmdman's  bufF  .>  .o  j-    •      . 

■•s  Wn  nearly  all  o  ^E^  ''t  n^  '  ^  '^''^^"'^^  ^^^^^  -'^  - 
;j  "  bhnd  cow  »  and  «  ^Z^ryf'::'^^  -•-'^. 
^"gges  ed  that  "  the  explanation  of  the-  1  '  '  J  ^^°"'''  ^'' 
ongmally  wore  masks  ;  the  game  i!  ''  '^''  '^'  P'^>'^^'» 

'hiinde  Mumm,'  or  blind  ma^k  ^""'^  "  '  ^ ^  "^  ^  ^''^ 
f^ms  to  be  the  sacrificer  ;  he  be' .'  ti^  *  "  ^  ^^"'  "^^^  ''  '  '^ ' 
J"«  as  in  agricultural  customs  th.  ^7^  """^  ^  ^''^  ^'«>m, 

^•ne  name  as  the  last  sheaf"  5.      ^-P^^of  the  last  corn  bears  the 

^'----P^ceallowed.S:^:L—--^^ 
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it  may  be  relatrd  to  the  sword-dance  (see  Chapter  XIII.)- 
obviously  sacrificial.  Several  youths,  with  blaclcened  faces  a 
persons  disguised,  are  the  performers.  One  of  them  is  put 
death  with  a  knife  by  a  woman  in  hideous  attire.  Afterwar 
with  gross  gestures,  she  dances  with  the  victim.54  According 
another  account,  from  Gothland,  the  victim  sits  clad  in  a  sk 
holding  in  his  mouth  a  wisp  of  straw  cut  sharp  at  the  ends  a 
standing  out.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  is  meant 
resemble  a  swine's  bristles,  and  that  the  man  represents  a  h 
sacrificed  to  Frey.ss 

Lastly  a  Russian  game  may  be  mentioned,  though  it  has 
sacrificial  suggestion.  During  the  Christmas  season  girls  play 
what  is  called  "  the  Burial  of  the  Gold."  They  form  a  circ 
with  one  girl  standing  in  the  centre,  and  pass  from  hand  to  ha 
a  gold  ring,  which  the  maiden  inside  tries  to  detect.  Mcanwh 
a  song  is  sung,  '*  Gold  I  bury,  gold  I  bury."  Some  imaginati 
mythologists  interpret  the  ring  as  representing  the  sun,  buried 
the  clouds  of  winter.S^ 
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CHAPTER  XFII 

MASKING,  THE  MUMMERS'  Pf  AY  THF  ppac-  . 

FOOLS.  AND  THE  HoVbL'^'op''^"    ''' 

imiA  Cour.  M«k,„K-..  Th.  Lord  of  Mi.rule  "-Th,  M 

Dancr.  an,,   the   Morri,    D.ncc_Ori„„  If  St     ^  '    ''''''  ""  '*"^'' 

Mumming  in  Kastern  Europe-  fh.  fIL    ,  F     ^'"Z""''  ""'"  ^'^aracr,- 

Christmas  ;  we  mav  ne  Jl  ^^"'"  "^  '*"•  German 

I '^estrange    bur,es,ue\ei::L:  ^^T  ^  P^  ^.T  T   ^:; 

'-  Boy  Bishop,  ceremonies  which  show  anT.  T      '"^ 

hmmcry  into  the  sanctuary  itself  """  "^  P''^'" 

Christmas   Masking 

y^Lr6  in.  Tt  in :,,  ^^'^1:°""  ^^  ''■^'^y  -  ^"^  -g" 

Win.of  beasts' he  J   anV     ''"''''  """"^"^'^   «"''''    ^^at 
^ariou:exam2     '  '^'"'  ?'  ^'"^''  "«=  ^'^^  -J^'^-dv  noted 

he  coning  :^a~baror  '"  k"""""'"  ^^^'"^  ''^  ^^^  ^- 
Uicious  Lb  to  h  "'"'■^'^'PP*^'-^  clad  in   this  uncouth  but 

fcemselves"guisers'"or    "  J     ^^  ™"'""»"^  ^^o  still  call 

"ter  everv^  hou"      TheJ  ^Tk^ "'f  ^^  "  ^^  ^'--  ^"e  right  to 

I  °^  '""'^^  '^°"'-^'y  custom*  of  the  ^mc  kind 
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In  the  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  centuries  the  Engl 
court  masque  reached  its  greatest  developments  ;  the  fundamen 
idea  was  then  generally  overlaid  with  splendid  trappings,  i 
dresses  and  the  arrangements  were  often  extremely  elaborate,  a 
the  introduction  of  dialogued  speech  made  these  "  disguise 
regular  dramatic  performances.  A  notable  example  is  Ben  J( 
son's  "  Masque  of  Christmas."  "  Shakespeare,  however,  gives 
in  "  Henry  VIII."3  an  example  of  a  simpler  impromptu  forr 
the  king  and  a  party  dressed  up  as  shepherds  break  in  upor 
banquet  of  Wolsey's. 

In  this  volume  we  are  more  concerned  with  the  popu 
Christmas  than  with  the  festivities  of  kings  and  courts  a 
grandees.  Mention  must,  however,  be  made  of  a  personage  w 
played  an  important  part  in  the  Christmas  of  the  Tudor  court  a 
appeared  also  in  colleges,  Inns  of  Court,  and  the  houses  of  i 
nobility — the  "  Lord  of  Misrule."  ^  He  was  annually  elected 
preside  over  the  revels,  had  a  ictinue  of  courtiers,  and  v 
surrounded  by  elaborate  ceremonial.  He  seems  to  He  the  equi' 
lent  and  was  probably  the  direct  descendant  of  the  "  Abbot " 
"  Bishop  "  of  the  Feast  of  Fools,  who  will  be  noticed  later  in  t 
chapter.  Sometimes  indeed  he  is  actually  called  "  Abbot  of  M 
rule."  A  parallel  to  him  is  the  Twelfth  Night  "king,"  and 
appears  to  be  a  courtly  example  of  the  temporary  monarch  of  fo 
custom,  though  his  name  is  sometimes  extended  to  "kings" 
quite  vulgar  origin  elected  not  by  court  or  gentry  but  by  t 
common  people.  The  "Lord  of  Misrule"  was  among  the  rel 
of  paganism  most  violently  attacked  by  Puritan  writers  li 
Stubbes  and  Prynne,  and  the  Great  Rebellion  seems  to  ha 
been  the  death  of  him. 

Mummers'  Plays  and  Morris  Dances. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  rustic  Christmas  mummers,  to-day  f 
disappearing,  but  common  enough  in  the  mid-nineteenth  centui 
Their  goings-on  are  really  far  more  interesting,  because  m( 
traditional,  than  the  elaborate  shows  and  dressings-up  of  t 
court.  Their  names  vary  :  "  mummers  "  and  "  guisers  "  are  t 
commonest  ;  in  Sussex  they  are  "  tipteerers,"  perhaps  because 
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the    perquisites    they    collect, 


.  .^c.  no  aou.t  co.es  fro.  «!.:•  ^^^ Sh"T" 
"  morris  "_or«  merry  "-..dancers  "sT  ^'  I  ^^'"P"^"^ 
they  are  unbidden  guests    and   en  u   '°  ^'  ""'^^  ^'^^^ 

Sometimes  they  mere Hanc!        "   --^/ouse  as  of  right.^ 

they  perform  a'rudetama"'  ^'"''  ^"'  '"^^  ""^  ^^ '^ 

The  plays  acted  by  the  mummers  8  vary  so  much  th,.  •.  • 

d.fficult  to  describe  them  in  general  terms      TheT  " 

George  (occasiona  y  he  is  called  <;,>    v  n  ■  ^  ' 

and  the  main  dramatic  suLtanceate'r'',"  ^"""  ^^"^^^' 

mented    ch.pte„   has   traced   a   connection    between    these   S^ 
&orge   playets  and  the  sword-dancers   found  at   Chrirt^  „; 

by  ?i^r:his^4™i'"™«rrr';!^''°™ '■'''"*'' 
-H«ce,  lie.  at  thf  Lt,„r:  he  ;:cr"n  "'t"' ' 

-»-.  .key  ate  accompanied  b/JX^",: Sn^S 
--.nt  „t  a  quarrel  and  the   violent    death    of   one    rf  T 
Motmers,     The   likeness   to   the  central   featl  of    the   S, 
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George    nlay— the    slaying— will   be   noticed.     In   one   of   i 
dances,  too,  there  is  even  a  doctor  who  revives    the  victin 

In  England  the  sword-dance  is  found  chiefly  in  the  north,  I 
with  it  appear  to  be  identical  the  morris-dances — character!/ 
by  the  wearing  of  jingling  bells — which  are  commoner  in  t 
southern  counties.  Blackened  faces  are  common  in  both,  a 
both  have  the  same  grotesque  figures,  a  man  and  a  woman,  oft 
called  Tommy  and  Bessy  in  the  sword-dance  and  "  the  fool  "  ai 
Maid  Marian  in  the  morris.  Moreover  the  morris-dancers 
England  sometimes  use  swords,  and  in  one  case  the  performc 
of  an  undoubted  sword-dance  were  called  "  morrice  "  dancers 
the  eighteenth  century.  Bells  too,  so  characteristic  oft 
morris,  are  mentioned  in  some  Continental  accounts  of  ti 
sword-dance.* 

Intermediate  between  these  dances  and  the  fully  developed  S 
George  dramas  are  the  plays  performed  on  Plough  Monday  i 
Lincolnshire  and  the  East  Midlands,  They  all  contain  a  go< 
deal  of  dancing,  a  violent  death  and  a  revival,  and  grotesqui 
found  both  in  the  dances  and  in  the  Christmas  plays. 

The  sword-dance  thus  passes  by  a  gradual  transition,  tti 
dancing  diminishing,  the  dramatic  elements  increasing,  into  th 
mummers'  plays  of  St.  George.  The  central  motive,  death  an 
revival,  Mr.  Chambers  regards  as  a  symbol  of  the  resurrection  ( 
the  year  or  the  spirit  of  vegetation,t  like  the  Thuringian  custon 
of  executing  a  "  wild  man  "  covered  with  leaves,  whom  a  docto 
brings  to  life  again  by  bleeding.  This  piece  of  ritual  has  appar 
ently  been  attracted  to  Christmas  from  an  early  feast  of  spring 
and  Plough  Monday,  when  the  East  Midland  plays  take  place,  i 
just  such  an  eariy  spring  feast.     Again,  in  some  places  the  St 

•  Ds.-.cing  is,  aa  everyone  knows,  a  common  ami  indeed  a  central  feature  of  pritnitiK 
festivals  j  and  such  dancing  is  wont  to  take  a  dramatic  form,  to  be  mimetic,  whethf 
re-enacting  some  past  event  or  /.rr-doing  something  with  magical  intent  to  produce  it.' 
The  Greek  tragedy  itself  probably  sprang  from  a  primitive  dance  of  a  dramntic  an; 
magical  character,  centred  in  a  death  and  re-birth." 

t  In  Thessaly  and  Macedonia  at  Carnival  time  folk-plays  of  a  somewhat  simiir 
character  are  performed,  including  a  quarrel,  a  death,  and  a  miraculous  restoratiun  to 
life — evidently  originating  in  magical  ritual  intended  to  promote  the  fertility  ol 
vegetation."     Parallels  can  be  found  in  the  Carnival  customs  of  other  countries. 
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-^TZe^j'.."*™"'  "'  ^"";,'  <-'"  alluded  ,„  ,„  ,h,  M., 
race-eggcrs      or     Pasque-eggers*  "  play  13 

Two  grotesque  figures  appear  with  varying  degrees  of  clearness 
and  with  various  names  in  the  dances  and  in  th.  „,  *^"f 
"fool"  (Tommy)  who  wears  the  s.inTndtl  o^  'L^U  ! 
an.mal,  and  a  man  dressed  in  woman's  clothes  (Bessy)  Jn  t  e!e 
we  may  recogn.ze  the  sicin-clad  mummer  and  the  man  apinfa 
woman  whom  we  meet  in  the  old  Kalends  denunciations  Some 
t-njes  the  two  are  combined,  while  a  hobby-horse  Isol; 
unfrequently  appears.i4  '  "°* 

How  exactly  St.  George  came  to  be  the  central  figure  of  the 
Chnstn^as  plays  .s  uncertain;  possibly  they  may  be  a  de^  lop- 
men  of  a  dance  m  which  appeared  the  "Seven  Champions  »th^ 
tnghsh  national  heroes_of  whom  Richard  JohnZ^te  I 
history  ,n  1596-with  St.   George  at  their  head      U   7. 

pageants  held  oi,  his  day  in  „any  English  towns..! 

Can  it  be  that    the   Gernun  St.    Nicholas  plays    are    more 
», rr'^t'T""'"""  '"'"«  °f  foll-d'amVlilce  n  ol" 

n^^  ;i  r.  ""  ■■'""":"«  '    "^"'^  «'»■"''  ^-»"- 
byname  Th       h    """""  '"."'""'  ""'  '""'  ""»  '"  -"'I-" 

.LTr  ?.  :^'  rr  ::r '''"°"-' "--  --  "^- 

;-a,ionsofsuch  .hi^^ei\?;Zd:  r:e:^t'Met'.tr 
rom  „Hy  ,„^es  to  the  twelfth  century,  it  takes  fundry  folT 

Davs  Z  "'"««enth  century,  throughout   the   Twelve 

s^LnJr"'T°  '""^  ""'  ^°  g°  --^  'he  houses,  singt: 

m^ks  and  bells  and  foxes'  brushes  and  other  such  things  to  e  ve 
them  a  weird  and  monstrous  look.'"  xa  ^     °  ^'^*' 
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In  Russia,  too,  mummers  used  to  go  about  at  Christmasti 
visiting  houses,  dancing,  and  performing  all  kinds  of  ant 
"  Prominent  parts  were  always  played  by  human  representati 
of  a  goat  and  a  bear.  Some  of  the  party  would  be  disguised 
'  Lazaruses,*  that  is,  as  blind  beggars."  A  certain  number 
the  mummers  were  generally  supposed  to  play  the  part  of  thie 
anxious  to  break  in.i7  Readers  of  Tolstoy's  "  War  and  Peac 
may  remember  a  description  of  some  such  maskings  in 
year  i8io. 

The  Feast  of  Fools. 

So  far,  in  this  Second  Part,  we  have  been  considering  custc 
practised  chiefly  in  houses,  streets,  and  fields.  We  must  now  ti 
to  certain  festivities  following  hard  upon  Christmas  Day,  whi 
though  pagan  in  origin  and  sometimes  even  blasphemous,  foi 
their  way  in  the  Middle  Ages  within  the  walls  of  the  church. 

Shortly  after  Christmas  a  group  of  tripudia  or  revels  was  h 
by  the  various  inferior  clergy  and  ministrants  of  cathedrals  a 
other  churches.  These  festivals,  of  which  the  best  known  ; 
the  Feast  of  Fools  and  the  Boy  Bishop  ceremonies,  have  been 
fully  described  by  other  writers,  and  my  space  here  is  so  limit 
that  I  need  but  treat  them  in  outline,  and  for  detail  refer  the  reai 
to  such  admirable  accounts  as  are  to  be  found  in  Chapters  XI] 
XIV.,  and  XV.  of  Mr.  Chambers's  "  The  Mediaeval  Stage." '« 

Johannes  Belethus,  Rector  of  Theology  at  Paris  towards  t 
end  of  the  twelfth  century,  speaks  of  four  tripudia  held  afi 
Christmas  : — those  of  the  deacons  on  St.  Stephen's  Day,  the  prie 
on  St.  John's,  the  choir-boys  on  Holy  Innocents',  and  the  su 
deacons  on  the  Circumcision,  the  Epiphany,  or  the  Octave  oft 
Epiphany.  The  feast  of  subdeacons,  says  Belethus,  "  wc  c 
that  of  fools."  It  IS  this  feast  which,  though  not  apparently  t 
earliest  in  origin  of  the  four,  was  the  most  riotous  and  disorder! 
and  shows  most  clearly  its  pagan  character.  Belethus'  mention 
it  is  the  first  clear  notice,  though  disorderly  revels  of  the  same  kir 
seem  to  have  existed  at  Constantinople  as  early  as  the  ninth  centur 
At  first  confined  to  the  subdeacons,  the  Feast  of  Fools  became  i 
its  later  developments  a  festival  not  only  of  that  order  but  of  tJ 
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inferior  clergy  in  general,  of  the  vicars  choral    fh^  .hi 
.he  choir-cler.,  as  distinguished   rrort'Valt^t\t 
ra  bie  of  poor  and  lo«r-class  clergy  it  was  no  doubt  a  we  c  J,„e 
relaxation,  and  one  can  hardly  wonder  that  they  let  thr^sel  es 
?o  ,„  burlesquing  the  sacred  but  often  wearisome  rites  at  wh  ch 
was  their  business  to  be  present  through  many    long  hL  '  o 
that  they  delighted  to  usurp  for   once^n  a  way  th!  func^n 
or  inardy  performed  by  their  superiors.     The  putting  ZTZ 
he  mighty  from  their  seat  and   the  exalting  of  them  of  low 
degree   was   the   keynote   of  the    festival.      While   « DeL  u" 

Magnificat  ,t  would  appear  that  the  precentor's  W«,  or 
taffwas  handed  over  to  the  clerk  who  was  to  be  "lord  of  the 
feast     for  the  year,  and  throughout  the  services  of  th    dav    he 

S '•  r  P^^'"t^^^^'  ""^-  ^he  leadership  of  this  ch'osen 
.       He  was  usually  given  some  title  of  ecclesiastical  dignity 

b.shop,  "prelate,"  "archbishop,"  "cardinal,"  or  even  «  pt"^' 
-  vested  in  full  pontificals,  and  in  some  ca'ses  sat  on  th'e  r  'al 
b.shops  throne,  gave  benedictions,  and  issued  indulgences 

These  lower  clergy,  it  must  be  rcnembered,  belonged  to  the 
peasant  or  small  W^.,y,  class  and  were  probably  for  the  mos 

into  the   Church    the    superstitions    floating  about  amon^   the 

^ople,  ana  the  Feast  of  Fools  may  be  regfrded  as  a  recoil  of 

ganism  upon  Christianity  in  its  very  sanct^^ry.      ^  ,  „  ^^.^^ 

^  the  natural  lout  beneath  the  cassock  "  it  L  be.,     al  J 

eaction   of  coarse   natures  freed   for  once   from  restraint       It 

rought  to  light,  however,  not  merely  personal  vulg      y   but  a 

of  the  r"''  "V^^'^-^'"-^  -^^°-.  derived  probably  fr'o m  a^ion 

S:^xt;::t^:^^'-^^"j---'^'^'--- 

A  general  account  of  its  usages  is  given  in  a  letter  addressed 
"Priests  and    clerks    may   be  seen   wearing  ma,k.    ,n-) 
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women,  panders  or  minstrels.  They  sing  wanton  songs.  They « 
black  puddings  at  the  horn  of  the  altar  while  the  celebrant  is  say 
Mass.  They  play  at  dice  there.  They  cense  with  stinking  smo 
from  the  soles  of  old  shoes.  They  run  and  leap  through  the  churc 
without  a  blush  at  their  own  shame.  Finally  they  drive  about  t 
town  and  its  theatres  in  shabby  traps  and  carts,  and  rouse  the  laugh; 
of  their  fellows  and  the  bystanders  in  infamous  performances,  with 
decent  gesture  and  verses  scurrilous  and  unchaste."  "9 

The  letter  also  speaks  of  "  bishops  "  or  "  archbishops  "  of  Foe 
who  wore  mitres  and  held  pastoral  staffs.  We  here  see  clear 
besides  mere  irreverence,  an  outcrop  of  pagan  practices.  Top 
turvydom,  the  temporary  exaltation  of  inferiors,  was  itself 
characteristic  of  th^  Kalends  celebrations,  and  a  still  more  remai 
able  feature  of  them  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  wearing  of  bea 
masks  and  the  dressing  up  of  men  in  women's  clothes.  A 
what  is  the  "  bishop  "  or  *♦  archbishop  "  but  a  parallel  to,  and, 
may  well  believe,  an  example  of,  the  mock  king  whom  Dr.  Fra; 
has  traced  in  so  many  a  folk-fcstival,  and  who  is  found  at  i 

Saturnalia  ? 

One  more  feature  of  the  Feast  of  Fools  must  be  consider 
the  Ass  who  gave  to  it  the  not  uncommon  title  of  asinaria  ft. 
At  Bourges,  Sens,  and  Beauvais,  a  curious  half-comic  hymn  i 
sung  m  church,  the  so-called  "Prose  of  the  Ass."     It  bcgini 

follows  : — 

"Oricntis  partibus 
Advsntavit  Asinus, 
Fulchcr  et  fortissimus, 
Sarcinis  aptissimus. 
Hez,  Sir  Asnes,  car  chantez. 
Belle  bouche  rechignez, 
Vous  aurez  du  foin  assez 
Et  de  I'avoine  a  plantez." 

And  after  eight  verses  in  praise  of  the  beast,  with  some  meni 
of  his  connection  with  Bethlehem  and  the  Wise  Men,  it  d 

thus  : — 

"Amen  dicas,  Asine, 
lam  satur  de  graminc. 
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Amen,  Amen,  itcra, 
Aspcrnarc  vetcra. 
Kcz  va,  hcz  va  !  hez  va,  hcz  ! 
Bialx  Sire  Asncs,  car  allcz  : 
Belle  bouchc,  car  chantcz."  ^ 

An  ass,  it  would  seem,  was  actually  brought  into  church,  at 
Beauva«  at  all  events,  during  the  singing  of  this  song  on  the 
feast  of  the  Circumcision.  On  January  14  an  extraordinary 
ceremony  took  place  there.  A  girl  with  a  child  in  her  arms  rcxle 
upon  an  ass  into  St.  Stephen's  church,  to  represent  the  Flight 
mto  Egypt.  The  Introit,  "  Kyric,"  "Gloria,"  and  "Credo" 
at  Mass  ended  in  a  bray,  and  at  the  close  of  the  service  the  priest 
instead  of  saying  "  Ite,  missa  est,"  had  to  bray  three  times,  and 
the  people  to  respond  in  lilr :  manner.  Mr.  Chambers's  theory  is 
that  the  ass  was  a  descendant  of  the  cervulus  or  hobby-buck  who 
figures  so  largely  in  ecclesiastical  condemnations  of  Kalends 
customs. 

The  country  par  excellence  of  the  Feast  of  the  Fools  was 
Frimce  It  can  also  be  traced  in  Germany  and  Bohemia,  while 
m  England  too  there  are  notices  of  it,  though  far  fewer  than  in 
trance.  Its  abuses  were  the  subject  of  frequent  denunciations 
by  Church  reformers  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  century 
The  feast  was  prohibited  at  various  times,  and  notably  by  the 
Council  of  Basle  in  ,435,  but  it  was  too  popular  to  be  quickly 
suppressed,  and  it  took  a  century  and  a  half  to  die  out  after  this 
condemnation  by  a  general  council  of  the  Church.  In  one 
cathedral,  Amiens,  it  even  lingered  until  1721. 

When  in  the  fifteenth  century  and  later  the  Feast  of  Fools  was 
expelled  from  the  churches  of  France,  associations  of  laymen 
sprang  up  to  carry  on  its  traditions  outside.  It  was  indeed  a  form 
of  entertainment  which  the  townsfolk  as  well  as  the  lower  clergy 
thoroughly  appreciated,  and  they  were  by  no  means  willing  to  let 
■tdie  A  Pnnce  des  Sots  took  the  place  of  the  "bishop,"  and 
n  l^  ""''"j'y"'"'  organized  by  the  youth  of  the  cities 
1  Zlir-  .T  '"'="y-'"^'^'"g-  Gradually  their  activities  grew 
I  b^d  !h  "'f  r^^'°"^  "•"«  ^°  '^^-  P'-ce  at  other  festive  time: 
■^side  the  Christmas  season.     The  sots  had  a  distinctive  dress,  its 
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most  characteristic  feature  being  a  h.«d  with  as.es*  ears  prol>abl^ 
a  relic  of  the  primitive  days  when  the  heads  of  sacr.hced  an.nuis 
were  worn  by  festal  worshippers.*' 

The  Boy  Bishop. 

Of  older  standing  than  the  Feast  of  Fools  were  the  Christmas 

revels  of  the  deacons,  the  priests,  and  the  choir-boys      They  can 

be    traced    back   to   the   early   tenth   century,   and   may   have 

originated  at  the  great  song-school  of  St.  Gall  near  Constance, 

The  most  important  of  the  three  feasts  was  that  of  the  boys  o, 

Holy  Innocents'  Day,  a  theoretically  appropriate  date.      Corre 

sponding  to  the  "lord"  of  the  Feast  of  Fools  was  the  famou 

"Boy  Bishop,"  a  choir-boy  chosen  by  the  lad.  themselves,  wh. 

was  vested  in  cope  and  mitre,  held  a  pastoral  staff,  and  gave  th, 

benediction.     Other    boys    too    usurped   the   dignities  of  the, 

elders,   and    were    attired    as   dean,   archdeacons   and   canon< 

Offices  for  the  festival,  in  which  the  Boy  Bishop  figures  large ) 

are  to  be  found  in  English,  French,  and  German  serv.ce-book. 

the  best  known  in  this  country  being  those  in  the  Sarum  Pre 

cessional  and  Breviary.     In  England  these  ceremon.es  were  f. 

more  popular  and  lasting  than  the  Feast  of  Fools,  and,  unhke  . 

they    were    recognized    and    approved    by   authority,   probabl 

because  boys  were  more  amenable  to  discipline  than  men,  ar 

objectionable  features  could  be  pruned  away  with  comparat. 

ease      The  festivities  must  have  formed  a  delightful  break  in  tl 

year  of  the  mediaeval  schoolboy,  for  whom  holidays,  ^  dm 

guished  from  holy-days  for  church-going,  scarcely  existed      Tl 

feast    as   we  shall   see,  was   by  no  means  confined  with.n  t 

church  walls ;  there  was  plenty  of  merry-making  and  mone 

making  outside.  „      „.  . 

Minute  details  have  been  preserved  of  the  Boy  Bishop  custo, 
at    St     Paul's    Cathedral   in   the   thirteenth   century.      It 
apparently  been  usual  for  the  "bishop"  to  make  the  cathe 
dignitaries  act  as  taper-  and  incense-bearers  thus  reversing  ma 
so  that  the  great  performed  the  functions  of  the  lowly.     In  n 
this  was  forbidden,  and  only  clerks  of  lower  rank  might  be  ch« 
for  these  offices.     But  the  "bishop"  had  the  right  to  dcm. 
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after  Compline  on  the  Eve  of  the  Innocent,  a  supper  for  him«If 
and  MS  tram  from  the  Dean  or  one  of  his  canons.     The  number 
of  h,s  following  must,  however,  be  limited  ;    if  he  went  to  the 
Dean  s  he  might  take  with  him  a  train  of  fifteen  :  two  chaplains, 
two  taper-bearers  five  clerks,  two  vergers,  and  four  residentiary 
canons  J  if  to  a  lesser  dignitary  his  attendants  were  to  be  fewer 
On  Innocents'  Day  he  was  given  a  dinner,  after  which  came  a 
cavalcade  through  the  city,  that  the  "  bishop  "  might  bless  the 
people.      He   had  also  to  preach  a  sermon-no  doubt   written 
lor  him. 

Examples  of  such  discourses  are  still  extant,"  and  are  not  with- 
out quaint  touches.  For  instance  the  bidding  prayer  before  one 
of  them  alludes  to  "the  ryghte  reverende  fader  and  worshypfull 
orde   my    broder    Bysshopp   of   London,  your  dyoceasan,"  and 

my  worshypfull  broder  [the]  Deane  of  this  cathedral! 
chirche,  .3  while  in  another  the  preacher  remarks,  speaking  or 
the  choristers  and  children  of  the  song-school,  "  Yt  is  not  so 
long  sens  I  was  one  of  them  myself."  34 

In  some  places  it  appears,  though  this  is  by  no  means  certain, 
that  the  boy  actually  sang  Mass.  The  «  bishop's  "  office  was  a 
very  desirable  one  not  merely  because  of  the  feasting,  but  because 
he  had  usually  the  right  to  levy  contributions  on  the  faithful 
and  the  amounts  collected  were  often  very  large  At  York' 
for  instance,  in  1396  the  "bishop"  pocketed  about  f-in  all 
expenses  paid.  ^'  /» 

The  general  parallelism  of  the  Boy  Bishop  customs  and  the 
^east  of  Fools  is  obviots,  and  no  doubt  they  had  much  the  same 
(oik-ontr         One  point,  already  mentioned,  should  speciallv  be 
noticed      uic-  election  of  the  Boy  Bishop  generally  took  place  on 
December  5,  the  Eve  of  St.  Nicholas,  patron  of  children  ;  he  was 
often  called  "  Nicholas  bishop  "  ;  and  sometimes,  as  at  Eton  and 
Mayence,  he  exercised  episcopal  functions  at  divine  service  on  the 
eve  and  the  feast  itself.     It  is  possible,  as  Mr.  Chambers  suggests 
that  St.  Nicholas's  Day  was  an  older  date  for  the  boys'  festival 
than   Holy  Innocents',  and    that  from  the  connection  with  St 
'^'Cholas,  the  bishop  saint /)«r  excellence  (he  was  said  to  have  been 
consecrated  by  divine  command  when  still  a  mere  layman),  sprang 
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the  custom  of  giving  the  title  "bi.hop"  to  the  "  lord"  firs,  ..f 
the  boys' feast  and  later  of  the  Feast  of  Fools. 

In  the  late  Middle  Ages  the  Boy  Bishop  was  found  not  merely 
in   cathedral,  monastic,   and   collegiate   churches   but   m    many 
parish   churches  throughout    England   and   Scotland.      V  ar.ous 
Lentories  of  the  vestments  and  ornaments  provided   for  h,m 
still  exist.     With  the  beginnings  of  the  Reformat.on  came    ,, 
suppression:    a   proclamation  of  Henry  V    I.,  dared   July   2a, 
,54,,  commands  "that  from  henceforth  all  si.r  he  superst.  u.ns 
be  lolte  and  clyerlye  extinguisshed  throughowt.  all  tb,.  lus  realme, 
and  dominions,  forasntoche  as  the  same  doo  .esemb.^  r.A..r  ,he 
unlawfull  superstition  of  gentilitie  [paganism],  than  thr  purr  ...1 
sincere  religion  of  Christe."«5     In  Mary's  re.gn  the  Boy  H.  o, 
reappeared,    along    with    other    "Popish"    usages    bat     .  rer 
Eliz^th-;  accession   he   naturally   fell   into  obhv.on.     A   few 
traces    of  him   lingered   in    the   seventeenth   century  The 

Schoole-boie..  in  the  west,"  says  Aubrey,  "  st.ll  rehg.ously  obse.e 
St.  Nicholas  day  (Decemb.  6th),  he  was  the  Patron  of  the 
Schooleboies.  At  Curry-Yeovill  in  Somersetshire  where  there 
is  a  Howschole  (or  schole)  in  the  Church,  they  have  annuall 
at  that  time  a  Barrell  of  good  Ale  brought  into  the  church  ;  and 
that  night  they  have  the  privilcdge  to  breake  open  their  Masters 

^In'Ftncel  seems  to  have  gradually  vanished,  as,  after  the 
Reformation,    the    Catholic    Church    grew    more    and    more 
"respectable,"   but   traces  ot   him    are    to    be    found    m    th. 
eightLth  century  at  Lyons  and  Rheims ;    and  at  Sens^^even  ,n 
the  nineteenth,  the  choir-boys  used  to  play  at  being  bishops 
nnocents'  Da    and  call  their  "archbishop"  ane-.  memor 
of  the  old  asinaria  festa.^7     In  Denmark  a  vague  trace  o    h. 
was  retained  in  the  nineteenth  century  m  a  children  s  gam  •    ^ 
boy  was  dressed  up  in  a  white  shirt,  and  seated  on  a  chaT 
the  children  sang  a  verse  beginning, "  Here  we  consecrate  a  Yule 
bishop,"  and  offered  him  nuts  and  apple8.»8 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

ST.  STEPHEN'S,  ST.  JOHN'S,  AND   HOLY 
INNOCENTS'  DAYS 

Hor.  Custom,  of  St.  Stephen-.  Day-The  Swedish  St.   3.ephen-St.  John',  Wine- 
Childerma.  and  its  Beatings. 

The  three  saints'  days  immediately  following  Christmas-St. 
Stephen  s  (December  26),  St.  John  the  Evangelist's  (December  27), 
and  the  Holy  Innocents'  (December  28)-have  still  various  folk- 
customs  a^cated  with  them,  in  some  cases  purely  secular,  in  others 
hallowed  by  the  Church. 

St.  Stephen's  Day. 
In  Tyrolese  churches  early  in  the  morning  of  St.  Stephen's  Day 
there  takes  place  a  consecration  of  water  and  of  salt  brought  by 
the  people.  The  water  is  used  by  the  peasants  to  sprinkle  food, 
bams,  and  fields  m  order  to  avert  the  influence  of  witches  and  evil 
sp.nts,  and  bread  soaked  in  it  is  given  to  the  cattle  when  they  arc 
riven  out  to  pasture  on  Whit  Monday.  The  salt,  too,  is  given 
to  the  beasts,  and  the  peasants  themselves  partake  of  it  before  any 
.mportant  journey  like  a  pilgrimage.  Moreover  when  a  storm 
-hreaten.ng   some   is   thrown    into   the   fire   as   a   protection 

The  most  striking  thing  .ibout  St.  Stephen's  Day,  however,  is 

connccfon  with  horses.     St.  Stephen  is  their  patron  ;  i„  Eng- 

i^uim  former  times  they  were  bled  on  his  festival  in  the  belief 

that  ,t  would  benefit  them,"  and  the  custom  is  still  continued  in 

^^me  parts  of  Austria.3     In  Tyr  ,1  it  is  the  custom  not  only  to 
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bleed  horses  on  St.  Stephen's  Day,  but  also  to  give  them  con 
secrated  salt  and  bread  or  oats  and  barley.4 

In  some  of  the  Carinthian  valleys  where  horse-breeding  i 
specially  carried  on,  the  young  men  ride  into  the  village  on  the! 
unsaddled  steeds,  and  a  race  is  run  four  or  five  times  round  thi 
church,  while  the  priest  blesses  the  animals,  sprinkling  them  wit! 
holy  water  and  exorcizing  them.S 

Similar  customs  are  or  were  found  in  varioa»;  ^arts  of  Germany 
In  Munich,  formerly,  during  the  services  on  St.  Stephen's  Da; 
more  than  two  hundred  men  on  horseback  used  to  ride  thre 
times  round  the  inferior  of  a  church.  The  horses  were  decoratei 
with  many-coloured  ribbons,  and  the  practice  was  not  abolishei 
till  1876.6  At  Backnang  in  Swabia  horses  were  ridden  out,  a 
fast  as  possible,  to  protect  them  from  the  influence  of  witches 
and  in  the  Hohenlohe  region  men-servants  were  permitted  by  thei 
masters  to  ride  in  companies  to  neighbouring  places,  where  mud 
drinking  went  on. 7  In  Holstein  the  lads  on  Stephen's  Eve  use 
to  visit  their  neighbours  in  a  company,  groom  the  horses,  and  rid 
about  in  the  farmyards,  making  a  great  noise  until  the  people  wob 
up  and  treated  them  to  beer  and  spirits.8  At  the  village  of  Walk 
biill  near  Flensburg  the  peasant  youths  in  the  early  morning  hel 
a  race,  a.  i  the  winner  was  called  Steften  and  entertained  at  th 
inn.  At  Viol  near  Bredstadt  the  child  who  got  up  last  0 
December  26  received  the  name  of  StefFen  and  had  to  ride  to 
neighbour's  house  on  a  hay-fork.  In  other  German  districts  th 
festival  was  called  "the  great  horse-day,"  co  .>ecrated  food  .^2 
given  to  the  animals,  they  were  driven  round  and  round  the  field 
until  they  sweated  violently,  and  at  last  were  ridden  to  the  black 
smith's  and  bled,  to  keep  them  healthy  through  the  year.  Th 
blood  was  preserved  as  a  remedy  for  various  illnesses.9 

It  is,  however,  in  Sweden  that  the  "horsy  "  aspect  of  the  festiv: 
is  most  obvious."  Formerly  there  was  a  custom,  at  one  o'cloc 
on  St.  Stephen's  morning,  for  horses  to  be  ridden  to  water  th; 
flowed  northward  ;  they  would  then  drink  "  the  cream  of  th 
water"  and  flourish  during  the  year.  There  was  a  violent  racet 
the  water,  and  the  servant  who  got  there  first  was  rewarded  b 
a  drink  of  something  stronger.     Again,  early  that  morning  on 
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pc^nt  would  dean  out  another's  stable,  often  at  s.,n.e  distance 
from  h.s  home,  feed,  water,  and  rub  down  the  horses,  and  then 
be  entertained  to  breakfast      In  ,^M-,  ►•  c 

Stephen's  Day  there  was  a  race  h  V     '  '"""  ""  ^^• 

suDDosed  fhJy,       u  ''"'"^  °"  horseback,  and  it  was 

.u  I.  ,  ""^'^  '''^P"^"  s  men,"  companies  of  neasaiit 
youths,  who  long  before  daybreak  ride  \n  a  kind  of  r  ce  f  1 
V  lage  to  vllageand  awaken  the  inhabitants  with  a  folk-son^c  Z 
Staffansv.sa,  expecting  to  be  treated  to  ale  or  spirits  in  return 

folbw  rs Te  The"'  I"''""'    ^o  r.,r^r..  St.  Stephen  and  his 
01  owers,  yet  the  sa.nt  ,s  not,  as  might  be  expected,  the  first  martyr 

0  1  ,'^^"7"^^'"^"^  ^-'  -  'l^-tless  missionary  who,  according 
odd  legends,  was  one  of  the  first  preachers  of  the  Gc^pel  irt 
Sweden,  and  was  murdered  by  the  heathen  in  a  dark  forj    A 

;Ti::;b'ed'^  't:\^t\  ^^-^^^^  ^'-  -^^  ^^^  --- 

wo  white,   one   dappled  ;    when   one   was  we.iry  he  mountcc' 
-  ther,n^k.ng  every  week  a  great  round  to  preach  the  W^ 

olt,  which  halted  not  till  ,t  came  near  Norrala.  his  home.     There 
was  buned,  and  a  church  built  over  his  grave  became  a  p  ac 
ofp.lgnmagetowhichsickanimals,espec^ 

Mannhardt  and  Feilberg  hold  that  this  Swedish  St.  Stephen  is 

s^nts,  and  that  h,s  legend,  so   bound  up  with   horses    was   an 

ZTLTr:  ^-,^''V°^^-^— P-tisedon  the  day ir 
ad  to  St.  Stephen  the  first  martyr.     It  is  interesting  to  note 

rlt  r„  1  "f  ^'■°"  ^  .P'^y^^  ^^-  ^  g-d  deal  wit 'the  nI 
lestament  Stephen  ;  for  instance  an  old  English  carol  makes 
J-a^^rvant   in  King   Herod's   hall  at  the  Le  oTc^rt: 


'Stephen  out  of  kitchen   cam^. 
With   boarcs   head    on    hand. 
He  saw  a  star  was  fair  and  bright 
Over  Bethlehem  sund." 
3^3 
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Thereupon  he  forsook  King  Herod  for  the  Child  Jesus,  and  w: 

stoned  to  death." 

To  return,  however,  to  the  horse  customs  of  the  day  aftc 
Christmas,  it  is  pretty  plain  that  they  are  of  non-Christian  oriidr 
Mannhardt  has  suggested  that  the  race  which  is  their  most  pre 
minent  feature  once  formed  the  prelude  to  a  ceremony  of  lustr; 
tion  of  houses  and  fields  with  a  sacred  tree.  Somewhat  simila 
"  ridings  "  are  found  in  various  parts  of  Europe  in  spring,  and  ai 
connected  with  a  procession  that  appears  to  be  an  ecclesiastic; 
adaptation  of  a  pre-Christian  lustration-rite."  The  great  namet 
Mannhardt  lends  weight  to  this  theory,  but  it  seems  a  somewha 
roundabout  way  of  accounting  for  the  facts.  Perhaps  an  o 
planation  of  the  "  horsiness  "  of  the  day  might  be  sought  in  som 
pre-Christian  sacrifice  of  steeds. 

We  have  already  noted  that  St.  Stephen's  Day  is  often  the  dai 
for  the  "  hunting  of  the  wren  "  in  the  British  Isles  ;  it  was  als 
in  England  generally  devoted  to  hunting  and  shooting,  it  bein 
held  that  the  game  laws  were  not  in  force  on  that  day.'3  Th 
may  be  only  an  instance  of  Christmas  licence,  but  it  is  ju! 
possible  that  there  is  here  a  survival  of  some  tradition  of  sacrifici; 
slaughter. 

St.  John's  Day. 

An  ecclesiastical  adaptation  of  a  pagan  practice  may  be  ?<.en  i 
the  Johannissegen  customary  on  St.  John's  Day  in  manv  p  ts  ( 
Catholic  Germany  and  Austria.  A  quantity  of  wine  is  brougi 
to  church  to  be  blessed  by  the  priest  after  Mass,  and  is  taken  awa 
by  the  people  to  be  drunk  at  home.  There  are  many  populi 
teliefe  about  the  magical  powers  of  this  wine,  beliefs  which  caii  1 
traced  back  through  at  least  four  centuries.  In  Tyrol  and  Bavar 
it  is  supposed  to  protect  its  drinker  from  being  struck  by  lightnin; 
in  the  Rhenish  Palatinate  it  is  drunk  in  order  that  the  other  wir 
a  man  possesses  may  be  kept  from  injury,  or  that  next  year 
harvest  may  be  good.  In  Nassau,  Carinthia,  and  other  regions  son 
is  poured  into  the  wine-casks  to  preserve  the  precious  drink  froi 
harm,  while  in  Bavaria  some  is  kept  for  use  as  medicine  in  sicl 
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Tk  i"k^*''"1  ^'-  J"*""*'  ^'""  '■"  "'■'^  *°  "^"P  'he  body  sound 
and  healthy  and  on  his  day  even  babes  in  the  cradle  are  made  to 
jorn  in  the  family  drinking.^ 

It  appears  that  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  there 
was  a  great  drinking  on  St.  John's  Day  of  ordinary,  as  well  as  con- 
secrated, w.n^  often  to  excess,  and  scholars  of  that  time  seriously 
believed  that  If^ahnach,,  the  German  name  for  Christmas,  should 
properly  be  spelt  IFeinnachtJS  The  Johanniss.gen,  or  Johannis- 
mnne  as  ,t  was  sometimes  called,  seems,  all  things  considered,  to 
be  a  survival  of  an  old  wine  sacrifice  like  the  Martimminne.  That 
.tdoes  not  owe  its  origin  to  the  legend  about  the  cup  of  poison 
drunk  by  St.  John  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  similar  custonTwas 
m^old^  times  practised  in  Germany  and  Sweden  on  St.  Stephen's 

Holy  Innocents'  Day. 
Holy  Innocents' Day  or  Childermas,  whether  or  not  because 
of  Herod  s  massacre,  was  formerly  peculiarly  unluckv  :  it  was  a 
day  upon  which  no  one,  if  he  could  possibly  avoid  it,  should  begin 
any  piece  of  work.      It  is  said  of  that  superstitious  monarch, 
Louis  XI.  of  France,  that  he  would  never  do  any  business  on  that 
day  and  of  our  own  Edward  IV.  that  his  coronation  was  post- 
poned, because   the  date   originally   fixed    was  Childermas.     In 
Cornwall  no  housewife  would  scour  or  scrub  on  Childermas,  and 
m  Northamptonshire  it  was  considered  very  unlucky  to  begin  any 
un  ertaking  or  even  to  do  washing  throughout  the  year  on  the  day 
of  the  week  on  which  the  feast  fell.     Childermas  was  there  called 
Uyzemas  and  a  saying  ran  :  «  What  is  begun  on  Dyzemas  Day 
win  never  be  finished."     In  Ireland  it  was  called  «  the  cross  day 

an  iVT*    '!;    '*  "^"^  "^'^  '^^'  '">'^'""g  ^^"  ''^g""  «""«'  have 
an  unlucky  ending.  17 

whL!''""'"''  '^'  t^  ''  remarkable  for  its  association  with 
whipping  customs.  The  seventeenth-century  writer  Gregorie 
menfons  a  custom  of  whipping  up  children  on  Innocents'  Day 
the  morning,  and  explains  its  purpose  as  being  that  the 
«y  of  Herod's  "  murther  might  stic"^  the  closer^  and  i^  a 
moderate  proportion,  to  act  over  the  crueltie  again  in  kind."i8 
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This  explanation  will  hardly  hold  water ;  the  nuny  and  var 
examples  of  the  practice  of  whipping  at  Christmas  coUectei 
Mannhardt  '9  show  that  it  is  not  confined  either  to  Innoc( 
Day  or  to  children.  Moreover  it  is  often  regarded  not  as  a  c 
infliction,  but  as  a  service  for  which  return  must  be  made  in  ^ 
things  to  eat. 

In  central  and  southern  Gernumy  the  custom  is  a 
"peppering"  {pff^'i'n)  and  also  by  other  names.  In 
Orlagau  the  girls  on  St.  Stephen's,  and  the  boys  on  St.  Jo 
Day  beat  their  parents  and  godparents  with  green  fir-branc 
while  the  menservants  beat  their  masters  with  rosemary  sti 
saying  : 

"  Fresh  green  !     Long  life  ! 
Give  me  a  bright  tiakr  [or  nuts,  &c.]." 

They  arc  entertained  with  plum-loaf  or  g.ngerbreads  and  bra 
In  the  Saxon  Erzgebirge  the  young  fellows  whip  the  women 
girls  on  St.  Stephen's  Day,  if  possible  while  they  are  still  in 
with  birch-rods,  singing  the  while  : 

"  Fresh  green,  fair  and  fine. 
Gingerbread  and  brandy-wine  "  ; 

and  on  St.  John's  Day  the  women  pay  the  men  back.     At  se\ 
places  in  the   Thuringian    Forest   children    on    Innocents' 
beat  passers-by  with  birch-boughs,  and  get  in  return  apples,  i 
and  other  dainties.     Various  other  German  examples  of  the  s 
class  of  practice  arc  given  by  Mannhardt.»° 

In  France  children  who  let  themselves  be  caught  in  bed  on 
morning  of  Holy  Innocents'  came  in  for  a  whipping  from  i 
parents ;  while  in  one  province,  Normandy,  the  early  r 
among  the  young  people  themselves  gave  the  sluggards  a  beat 
The  practice  even  gave  birth  to  a  verb — innocenter.^^ 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Innocents'  Day  bea 
is  a  survival  of  a  pre-Christian  custom.  Similar  ritual  scour 
is  found  in  many  countries  at  various  seasons  of  the  year,  an 
by  no  means  confined  to  Europe."     As  now  practised,  it 
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in    connecrion   with   St,    Martin',    r^  '  ""™ 

*.geth„  kindly.     Th.  wHp  h  '    ^^^T^'    •»    """    •«" 
mtnt  or  expiation  or  to  k^r^Z         ,  """'  "  '  ?""»*- 

<»,»■«  the  virtues  of  J;:;:;;',::" """''  °' '° """'  "^ 
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CHAPTER   XV 
NEW   YEAR'S   DAY 

Principle  of  New  Yeur  Cu.tom—Thc  New  Vcr  i„  p 

Sute..   ,n,l    Ea.lern    Europe-"  Fir.rr.       -        ^"""'  O*^'""^.  "•'  l^ni'^'l 

an.l  Aguillanneuf-New  Ve.r  pL.lT  ■    ■'""•"''?      Cu.tom.-Hogm.nay 

K....c-M«ho..  or  A„  j;is:::rK.:  Cctr  '"""'^'"-  ^"""  -" 

Srile  I^':Zh';  '"'  "T^""  ^"'  ^''^  '^°-"  N-  Year's 
P-.ces  have  .c,.;.,  been  ta^st^ J.^  1:^^^^^ J^ 

inS^^vrr::  ""'^^r:  ^-^  '-^'-'^  -» -  ---^ 

LlH  hJ       I  ''"'  '^^-^  "^  ^  ^'i"  'he  rest  be.     If  you 

wddhaveplenty  to  eat  during  the  year,  dine  lavishly  on   N. 

M.tM^LT°"'  'f.y°"^-'^  ''<=  '-ky  avoid  like 
«n„U     n    .      r   ^^^'■>'''""g  of  ill  omen. 

t^at^ooe^tt^h  "'^  ''^-  "^K-  ""'^^"'  "--  '^  -^- 
oone  enters  a  house  empty-handed  on  New  Year'*  Ha^ 

A   .Mt<.r  must  bring  in  his  hand  Lmc  -atable  •  he  wiH  be  H     kT' 

welcome  if  he  carrier   in   ,   >,  '  "  ""^  doubly 

carnes   m  a  hot  stoup  >.r  'plotie.'      Everybody 

I'-  "f  M,„  on  the  one    day   and   hv  .  .  ''""""*  ^^    """^    P'"?'^    '"    'he 

l^'ninf  round..  '^   "''   ''''  ""^   °"    "'^  o'her,   and    the    Roman    date    i. 
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should  wear  a  new  dress  on  New  Year's  Day,  and  if  its  pock 
tntain  money  of  every  description  they  will  be  certa.n  not 
be  empty  throughout  the  year.    » 

The  laving  of  stress  on  what  happens  on  New  Years  Ua; 
by  no  m^ns  peculiarly  European.  Hindus,  for  .nstance 
Mr  Ed'ar  Thurston  tells  us.  "are  very  particular  ab 
catching  sight  of  some  auspicious  object  on  the  mornmg  of  N 
Year's  Day,  as  the  effects  of  omens  seen  on  that  occasion 
be  eved  to'fast  throughout  the  year."  It  is  thought  that  am 
whole  prosperity  depends  upon  the  things  that  he  then  hap, 

''  ^;::t:rer;and  good  wishes  are  naturally  -  mo..    : 

nent  customs  of  January  i  and  its  Eve.      The  New  Yea 

England  can  hardly  be  caUed  a  popular  festival ;  there  .s  no  p 

holiday  and   the  occasion   is   more  associated   with   pemte 

wlh  Night  services  and  good  resolutions  than  wuh  rejo 

Itlet  I  reader,  if  he  be  in  London,  pay  a  vst        ,  , 

this  time    and  he  will  get  some  idea  of  what  the  New 

m  an     to  the  foreigner.     The  little  restaurants  are  decc 

wUrgay  festoons  of  all  colours  and  thronged  w.th  merrym 

The  shop-windows  are  crowded  with  all  manner   of  rea 

delicacies ;  it  is  the  gala  season  of  the  year^ 

In  France  January  i  is  a  far  more  festal  day  than  Chns 
it  is  then  that  presents  are  given,  family  gathenngs  held  n 
pad  In  the  morning  children  find  their  stockmgs  filkc 
^  and  then  rush  off  to  offer  good  wishes  to  their  paren 
fhe  afternoon  the  younger  people  call  upon  the.r  older  e 
and  in  the  evening  all  meet  for  dinner  at  the.  home  of  the  1 

^'^ntlrmany  the  New  Year  is  a  time  of  great  impc 
Cards  are  far 'more  numerous  than  at  Chnstmas,  and 
Year  toes"  are  given  to  the  tradespeople,  wh.le  on  . 
^  Ltl«^  the're  are  dances  or  parties,  the  custom  ; 
[Ln,  the  future  by  lead-pouring  ,s  P-^^  ^^^^ 
of  midnight  there  is  a  general  cry  of  Pros>t  Neu  ja 
drinking  of  healths,  and  a  shaking  of  hands  5 

New   Year   wishes  and  "compliments  of    the    seas( 
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familiar  to  us  all,  but  in  England  we  have  not  that  custom  of 
paymg  formal  calls  which  in  France  is  so  characteristic  of 
January  i,  when  not  only  relations  and  personal  friends,  but 
people  whose  connection  is  purely  official  are  expected  to  visit 
one  another.  In  devout  Brittany  the  wish  exchangee  takes  a 
beautiful  religious  form-<'I  wish  you  a  good  year  and  Paradisi 
at  the  end  of  your  days."  6 

New  Year  calling  is  by  no  means  confined  to  France.  In  the 
United  States  it  is  one  of  the  kw  traces  left  by  the  early  Dutch 
settlers  on  American  manners.  The  rustom  is  now  rapidly 
failing  into  disuse,7  but  in  New  York  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century «« New  Year's  Day  was  devoted  to  the  universal 
interchange  of  visits.  Every  door  was  thrown  wide  open.  It 
was  a  breach  of  etiquette  to  omit  any  acquaintance  in  these 
annual  calls,  when  old  friendships  were  renewed  and  imily 
differences  amicably  settled.  A  hearty  welcome  was  extended 
even  to  strangers  of  presentable  appearance."  At  that  time 
the  day  was  marked  by  tremendous  eating  and  drinking,  and  its 
visitmg  customs  sometimes  developed  into  wild  riot.  Young 
men  in  barouches  would  rattle  from  one  house  to  another  all  day 
long.  «  The  ceremony  of  calling  was  a  burlesque.  There  was 
a  noisy  and  hilarious  greeting,  a  glass  of  wine  was  swallowed 
hurriedly,  everybody  shook  hands  all  round,  and  the  callers 
dashed  out  and  rushed  into  the  carriage  and  were  driven  rapidly 
to  the  next  house."  8  ' 

The  New  Year  calling  to  offer  good  wishes  resembles  in  some 
respects  the  widespread  custom  of  "first-footing,"  based  on  the 
belief  that  the  character  of  the  first  visitor  on  New  Year's  Day 
aflfects  the  welfare  of  the  household  during  the  year.  We  have 
already  met  with  a  « first-foot"  in  the  po/aznik  of  the  southern 
Slavs  on  Christmas  Day.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  for 
them,  or  at  all  events  for  the  Crivoscian  highlanders  whose 
customs  are  described  by  Sir  Arthur  Evans,  Christmas  is  essen- 
tially the  festival  of  the  New  Year :  New  Year's  Day  is  not 
spoken  of  at  all,  its  name  and  ceremonies  being  completely 
absorbed  by  the  feasts  of  "Great"  and  "Little"  Christmas.9 

The  "first-foot "  superstition  is  found  '  .  countries  as  far  apart  as 
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Scotland  and  Macedoni:'..  Let  us  begin  with  some  English  exam 
of  it.  In  Shropshire  the  most  important  principle  is  that  if  I 
is  to  rest  on  a  house  the  "  first-foot "  must  not  be  a  woman, 
provide  against  such  an  unlucky  accident  as  that  a  woman  sh 
call  first,  people  often  engage  a  friendly  man  or  boy  to  pay  thcr 
early  visit.  It  is  particularly  interesting  to  find  a  Shropshire  par 
to  the  polaznik's  action  in  going  straight  to  the  hearth  and  stril 
sparks  from  the  Christmas  log,*  when  Miss  Burne  tells  us 
one  old  man  who  used  to  "  let  the  New  Year  in  "  "  always  ent 
without  knocking  or  speaking,  and  silently  stirred  the  fire  be 
he  offered  any  greeting  to  the  family."  >° 

In  the  villages  of  the  Teme  valley,  Worcestershire  and  V 
fordshire,  "  in  the  old  climbing-boy  days,  chimneys  used  to  be  s' 
on  New  Year's  morning,  that  one  of  the  right  sex  should  h> 
first  to  enter;  and  the  young  urchins  of  the  neighbourhood  \ 
the  round  of  the  houses  before  daylight  singing  songs,  when  oi 
their  number  would  be  admitted  into  the  kitchen  '  for  good 
all  the  year.'"  In  1875  this  custom  was  still  practised;  ai 
some  of  the  farmhouses,  if  washing-day  chanced  to  fall  or 
first  day  of  the  year,  it  was  either  put  off,  or  to  make  sure,  b 
the  women  could  come,  the  waggoner's  lad  was  called  up 
that  he  might  he.  let  out  and  let  in  again." 

The  idea  of  the  unluckiness  of  a  woman's  being  the  " 
foot"  is  extraordinarily  widespre?id  ;  the  present  writer  has 
with  it  in  an  ordinary  London  restaurant,  where  great  stresi 
laid  upon  a  man's  opening  the  place  on  New  Year's  mo 
before  the  waitresses  arrived.  A  similar  belief  is  found  evi 
far-away  China  :  it  is  there  unlucky  on  New  Year  s  I); 
meet  a  woman  on  first  going  out."  Can  the  belief  be  conn 
with  such  ideas  about  dangerous  influences  proceeding 
women  as  have  been  described  by  Dr.  Frazer  in  Vol.  I 
"The  Golden  Bough," '3  or  does  it  rest  merely  on  a  vit 
woman  as  the  inferior  sex  ?  The  unluckiness  of  first  m< 
a  woman  is,  we  may  note,  not  confined  to,  but  merely  inter 
on  New  Year's  Day ;  in  Shropshire  '4  and  in  German; 
belongs  to  any  ordinary  day. 

•  See  p.  252. 
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As  to  the  general  attitude  toward,  u,n.^ 
superstitions  I    may  quote   a   stT,V  '"^«"'^''  ^y  '^'^ 

Harrison's  "Themis."  'Vomlf  "^  ''"''^'  ^^""^  ^■^'^  >"e 
at  once  weak  and  magical  to  h  "  '"■""'"''  '"^"  '^  «  ^^ing 
charged  with  powers  oTch  ,d  h  °'!;'"'''^'  >''=^  ^^^^^'^^  She  if 
half  understood,  fo  ce  o  t  tTact"'  T'  "  "^"^  P°--  -^X 
repulsion,  forces^hat  a  olthloZ  "  ''"  °'  '^"^^  -^ 
terror.     The  attitude  of  man  to  Z        ''""  '°  '^'^  '"'"  ^'^''  ^^ 

^  'ess  degree,   of    .oLTIZ^^^'  T.U  ''T  ^^'^^^  '" 
magical."  16  '°    '"^"»   's   still    to-day   essentially 

retained  as"  first-foot"  or  «<Iuckvb?''  "  'P*^"'^"^ 

be  a  bachelor,  and  he  is  often  expected  t^K  '"'"'  ''"''  ''^  '""''^ 
h.m_a  shovelful  of  coals  or  ^oT       u  *"^  "  P'"'^^^"^  vvith 

East  Riding  of  Yorksh"  '  a  b  y  c LlTd"  h  '"T  f"'^'"  '"  ''^ 
come  at  dawn  on  Christmi  Z  '""'^^  '""^'^  "  "^^^  ^o 

Day,  and  bring  a  so  "oT  et  """^  "  r"  "  °"  ^^^  dear's 
thoroughly  famL  to  I  'irS";  "  i?''^""^  ^^  "- 
it  is  customary  for  domes  ic  s^rv  '  ''P'""">'  '"  Edinburgh, 

-  he  their  "  first-f^^rTriV"  'IT  '''''  ^-"^''-- 
ancient  customs  encour  ge  the.vl  ''•"'''"  "''"  P^^-^e 

and  grandparents  like  their  '^1^'^  '°  "first-foot"  them, 
the  same  service..9  InkZdfu^''''.  '°  P"^^°^"^  ^^^  them 
important  that  the  "firsNfoot"!  tf  "  ''  '""'''^'''''^  "^ost 
Formerly  he  carried  spice  i  •  J  ."°k  ""'  empty-handed. 
Shortbread,  oat-cakes,  «  sweetts,"  "^  ""^  '  -hisky-bottle. 

brought  by  the    "first-fj^t  »  and  "j.^''^  *'^«"""™es 

^P-^Ied  r      ^he  dooJT:;d  rind^wT'oTt  T  "^^"^  ^^^ 

'^ot  only  must  the  <«  fi' Jl  "  b  '""^  ^  '  """^^  -gnificance 
^^quired  to  be  dark-haired;  it  is  unluck^f"  ".^°^'  '''  '^  "'^^" 
person  to  "let  in  "  the  N  w  Year  t'  t'  '!""  °''  '''•''''''' 
^''J--^.s  that  this  idea  r:^:din^rfi:rt1nS^^^^^ 
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racial  an.,  pathy — the  natural  antagonism  of  an  indigenous 
haired  people  to  a  race  of  blonde  invaders."  Another  ci 
requirement — in  the  Isle  of  Man  and  Northumberland — i 
the  "  first-foot "  shall  not  be  flat-footed  :  he  should  be  a  f 
with  a  high-arched  instep,  a  foot  that  "  water  runs  under.' 
John  Rhys  is  inclined  to  connect  this  also  with  some 
contrast.  He  remarks,  by  way  of  illustration,  that  English 
do  not  as  a  rule  fit  Welsh  feet,  being  made  too  low  in  the  in; 
Some  reference  has  already  been  made  to  Scottish  New 
customs.  In  Scotland,  the  most  Protestant  region  of  Europ 
country  in  which  Puritanism  abolished  altogether  the  celeb 
of  Christmas,  New  Year's  Day  is  a  great  occasion,  a 
marked  by  various  interesting  usages,  its  importance  bei 
doubt  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  not  to  compete  wi 
Church  feast  of  the  Nativity.  Nowadays,  indeed,  the  exan 
Anglicanism  is  affecting  the  country  to  a  considerable  exter 
Christmas  Day  is  becoming  observed  in  the  churches.  Tin 
Year,  howevt.,  is  still  the  national  holiday,  and  Januai 
great  day  for  visiting  and  feasting,  the  chief,  in  fact, 
festivals.a4  New  Year's  Day  and  its  Eve  are  often  calh 
»*  Daft  Days  " ;  cakes  and  pastry  of  all  kinds  arc  eaten,  I 
are  drunk,  and  calls  are  paid.^S 

In  Edinburgh  there  are  striking  scenes  on  New  Year' 
"Towards  evening,"  writes  an  observer,  "the  thorouj 
become  thronged  with  the  youth  of  the  city.  .  .  .  As  th 
night  hour  approaches,  drinking  of  healths  becomes  frequei 
some  are  already  intoxicated.  .  .  .  The  eyes  of  the  ire 
crowd  are  ever  being  turned  towards  the  lighted  clock-l 
♦Auld  and  Faithfu"  Tron  [Church],  the  hour  approach 
hands  seem  to  stand  still,  but  in  one  second  more  the  huri 
the  cheering,  the  hand-shaking,  the  health-drinking,  is  a 
up  as  long  as  the  clock  continues  to  ring  out  the  much-1 
for  midnight  hour.  .  .  .  The  crowds  slowly  disperse,  the 
intoxicated  and  helpless  ones  being  hustled  about  a  goo 
the  police  urging  theiu  on  out  of  harm's  way.  The  first- 
are  off  and  away,  flying  in  every  direction  through  th 
singing,  cheering,  and  shaking  hands  with  all  and  sundry." 
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One  need  hardly  alludf   t^   *u  i     . 

.round  St.  Paul',  [„  |,Z^,/°   ""'  P'*'""?  «'  London  Scot, 

N-  Year  w,U  tl^t^t,  '/..^It^r  ""  """""  "" 
that  times  have  chanwd  -,n  J  c  ^  ^y"^'    '^^^Pt  to  say 

.»u,w.  Of  to^t:So;:i  ^rzr "°'"°"  ■"  "-"""^ 

Y.^"t"/  ''.o'ZV  "T!"'""  ■^  ""  Sco...»h  New 

sw«e„.d  ,1.,  Wirt  „  ,nta,„„XiriB  wT"^k'''T'''  "'"' 
•truck  the  kndl  of  the  A:n^^  °„  ^  '""  ""  "^'^k  ""ad 
drank  of  this  mixture  .T^hT';  T*"  °"""*'  "'  ""=  fi™"/ 

«.dmanyof,hen:":a,f,hf:'„'':!'  "»'  '  Y^  ''"' ^- 
The  elder,  „f  ,ie  fimiirwo^  t^l^r""'""''-""''"^-" 
™i|h.»ur,  and  exchange  VettLt  '  °"'  '"  ""  ""='' 

»C'.?!:rh,x*;:'a:?Tr '°  """"•  °-  "« 

l«rr.l  cailed   the   ■"CUvI'-  ^^  "1 '"  Morayshire  a  tar- 

*«  vilUg.  and  the  fishing  boa^  it  °"^f"'  '"''  °""'"'  "«"' 
l>y  the  people  and  careMly  ken,  L  t"  *"'  scrambled  for 
These  fire^ustoms  Ta^rco Z  A  T  '«"■"'  ""'ckcraft.- 
.«ch,  as  we  have  sl^  i^prlCord-^rV™  .ff"''-"' 

sc^tr.'  tirt^-siiif-'n  "^  *'  "^-'  - 

Highlander  used  to  brinrho™  ^  f  !''"  ^*="''  ^''^  ^trathdown 
New  Year's  Day  was  Std  ^^'.^^  °'  ^""'P^^'  "''•^''  ^ 
being  closed  so"^  Tt  L  'j  V  ''r"* '"'"'^  ^"  ^P«^^^- 
fumigation.     Notonlvh  u       '"'^'''   P''°''""    «    thorough 

and  olr  aniJ!Ls::  ^  ^Z  .^T  "^^  "  '""^  ^'"'^  ^^  ''°- 
from  hann  throughout  the  li  M  ^""^  "'I  '°  ^^^^"^  '^'"^ 
Vear's  morning,  evcryl^y  wWe  ^.^'TJ'  '^"^  '''"«  °"  N^ 
large  brush.-s     There  tall  !?  '^^'  ^"  '^P^^g'^'*  ^'^h  a 

-  of  incense  and  hoi;:^^^^^'"'''^"" ''-  ^o  the  Catholic 

on  the  W,....  (L  r  ChrpTerTlin  Tt'  fT'"^ 
nights  are  Christmas,  New  Year'T  /r  C  "  ^^'°'  *''^* 
night  falls  the  Tyrone  nllnT  ^  u  ^^'^''""^  ^"«-  ^hen 
«ch  room  and  oitWr^rj:"'''"'*^''^"^^''"^''^^^"^^ 

-J  the  censer.     Ev^^o  LTtf t^^^^^         '°'^  ""^^  ^«^' 
ery  corner  of  the  buildmgs,  every  animal, 
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every  human  being  is  purified  with  the  sacred  smoke  an 
holy  sprinicling,  and  even  the  Christmas  pie  must  be  hallow 
this  way.  In  Orthodox  Greek  countries  something  of  the 
kind  takes  place,  as  we  shall  see,  at  the  Epiphany.  To 
a\Aay  evil  spirits  is  no  doubt  the  object  of  all  these  rites.3o 

The  most  interesting  of  Scottish  New  Year  customs,  cons 
as  religious  survivals,  is  a  practice  found  in  the  Highlands  on 
Year's  Eve,  and  evidently  of  sacrificial  origin.  It  has 
described  by  several  writers,  and  has  various  forms,  Accc 
to  one  account  the  hide  of  the  mart  or  winter  c  ow  was  wr 
round  the  head  of  one  of  a  company  of  men,  who  all  ma 
belabouring  the  hide  with  switches.  The  disorderly  poc 
went  three  times  dtiseal  (according  to  the  course  of  tht 
round  each  house  in  the  village,  striking  the  walls  and  shouti 
coming  to  a  door  a  rhyme  demanding  admission.  On  ent 
each  member  or  the  party  was  offered  refreshments,  and 
leader  gave  to  the  goodman  of  the  house  the  "breast-stripe 
sheep,  Jeer,  or  goat,  wrapped  round  the  point  of  a  shinty  s 

We  have  here  another  survival  of  that  oft-noted  custom  ol 
wearing,  which,  as  has  been  seen,  originated  apparently  in  a 
for  contact  with  the  sanctity  of  the  sacrificed  victim.  Fi 
the  "  breast-stripe "  given  to  the  goodman  of  each  ho 
evidently  meant  to  convey  the  hallowed  influences  to  each  i 
It  is  an  oval  strip,  and  no  knife  may  be  used  in  removing  it 
the  flesh.  The  head  of  the  house  sets  fire  to  it,  and  it  is  gi 
each  person  in  turn  to  smell.  The  inhaling  of  its  fume 
talisman  against  fairies,  witches,  and  demons.  In  the  isla 
South  Uist,  according  to  a  quite  recent  account,  each 
seizes  hold  of  it  as  it  burns,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  if 
a  Catholic,  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  and  it  is  put 
sun-wise  about  the  heads  of  those  present.  If  it  shoi 
extinguished  it  is  a  bad  omen  for  the  New  Year.33 

The  writer  of  the  last  account  speaks  of  the  "  breast-str 
the  "  Hogmanay,"  and  it  is  just  possible  th  :  the  well-l 
Hogmanay  processions  of  ^  aildren  on  New  Year's  Eve  (in 
land  and  elsewhere)  may  have  some  connection  with  the 
above  described.     It  is  customary   for   the   poorer  childi 
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swaddle  themselves  m  ^  „.    .    l 

«^.ing  ,  J„,/„f  J:„  ;;„   '  """'-f  ■'■'■  -Liner cK..,  „„; 
•»t-cal<.-  (sometimes  with  chc,.^,.,      ?  !        *•'"'  ''  I"-"'""'  "f 

"Get  up.  goodwife.  and  shake  your  feathers 
And  d.nna  think  that  we  arc  beggars. 
For  we  arc  bairns  eon,e  out  to  ,5ay.   ' 

^ct  up  and  gie's  our  hogmanay!  "3. 
The  word    Hog,nanav—\t  .c    f 
northern  K„,,ish  counL    a     wen"      "'  TT    '"""^    "'    ''^'-• 
puzzle  to  etymoIo-Msts      Fr  ;  .      '"  ^^°^'^"J-has  been    a 

year  and    I   th^^  ft  j'.^^^     ''-'''-  the  last  day  of  ehe 

-  have  seen,   ,   f^    Zl^^^  '''  ''' '^  ^"^'  ^ 
Exactly  corresponding  to  it  in  sense       .  "    '"    '^''''   *^""'^- 

^w/-««.y^  from  whih  it ;;:;;;:  ;r  "^  ^  ''^^-"^'^  -^^'^ 

phonetic  difference  between^hf  ?  !  ''■""'^-  ^''''""S''  '^e 
;^e  Norman  Tor.  ^.^^^ZZ^^  '^^  ^^  -"^  «-, 
a  Spanish  word  ^/pw/W/,/,,  (fr.r^    i  ^'"'^  "'  '"oreover, 

T'=  popular  .xZ::f J  ;nir;'''"'-'='^^"«-'-''-' 

«">»  likely  that  the  „„,"  i  °"'  "  """'  "1""''  H  '■^''olars,  a„d  ,( 

A  fe»  instance,  oJaiZZT""  "'  ""  ''"'"'  "-''"'■"■^ 

'" '.--,  Of  rhymes  s*r4?r  V-a:  XC'L""' 

"Sivousveniezaladcpense. 
A  la  d^pensc  de  chez  nous, 

Vousmangeriezdebonschoux. 
On  vous  servirait  du  rost. 

Hoguinano. 

Donnez-moi  mes  hoguigncttes 
Uans  un  panicr  que  voicy. 
Je  I'achetai  samedy 
D'un  bon  hommc  dc  dehors  • 
Mais  i]  est  encore  a  payer. 
Hoguinano."  35 
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Formerly  at  Matignon  and  Ploubalay  in  Brittany  on  Cli 
Kve  the  boys  used  to  get  together,  carry  big  sticks  and 
and  knock  at  farn  louse  doors.  When  the  inmates  call 
"  Who's  there  ? "  they  would  answer,  "  The  hoguihannt 
after  singing  something  they  were  given  a  piece  of  lard. 
was  put  on  a  pointed  stick  carried  by  one  of  the  boys,  i 
kept  for  a  feast  called  the  bouriho.^  Elsewhere  in  Britta 
children  went  round  crying  "  au  guyani"  and  were  givei 
of  lard  or  salt  beef,  which  they  stuck  on  a  long  spii 
Guernsey  the  children's  qut5t  at  the  New  Year  wa; 
oguinane.     They  chanted  the  ibllowing  rhyme  : — 


"Oguinani  !   Oguinano  ! 
Ouvre  ta  pouquc,  et  pis  la  recclios.' 


ij3 


Similar  processions  are  common  in  eastern  Europe  at  t 
Year.  In  some  parts  of  Macedonia  on  New  Year's  Eve 
boys  go  about  making  a  noise  with  bells.  In  other  distric 
on  New  Year's  morning,  lads  run  about  with  sticks  or  club 
people  up,  cry  out  good  wishes,  and  expect  to  be  reward 
something  to  eat.  Elsewhere  again  they  carry  green  ( 
cornel-boughs,  and  touch  with  them  everyone  they 
We  have  already  considcrd  various  similar  customs,  tl 
and  knocking  being  apparently  intended  to  drive  av 
spirits,  and  the  green  boughs  to  bring  folks  into  contact  i 
spirit  of  growth  therein  immanent. 

In  Roumania  on  New  Year's  Eve  there  is  a  custom 
as  the  "little  plough."  Boys  and  men  go  about  aft 
from  house  to  house,  with  long  greetings,  ringing  of  b 
cracking  of  whips.  On  New  Year's  morning  Roumaniai 
handfuls  of  corn  at  one  another  with  some  appropriate  \ 
such  as : — 

"  May  you  live. 
May  you  flourish 
Like  apple-trees. 


'Ope    thy    purte,    and   shut  it   then.*' 
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y  on  Christmas 
ks  and  wallets, 
stcs  called  out, 
niihanntu"  and 
of  lard.  Thb 
:  boys,  and  was 
n  Brittany  pooi 
ere  given  piei.es 
ong  spit. 37  In 
'ear  was   called 


ope  at  the  New 
ir's  Eve  men  or 
:r  districts,  early 
sor  clubs,  knock 
rewarded  with 
green  olive-  or 
le  they  mett.3' 
toms,  the  noise 
drive  away  evil 
:ontact  with  the 

custom  known 
3out  after  darlt 
ng  of  btlls,an(l 
>uinanians  throw 
jpriate  greeting, 
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/'tkc  pear-trees 
'n  springtime. 
Like  wealthy  autumn, 
O'  »ll  things  plentiful." 
Generally  this  grcctin-^  is  fmm  ,», 
^he  poor  to  the  rich,  and  i  l2Z  i .      '''""'  '"  '''''  '''  "^  ^-- 
In  Athens  models  of  war   ?  '""'"  ''  -xpectc-d.^o 

^ake  a  collection  tflr;::,:^^^;^^  T^'  ^'''^  ^'^ 
arc  called,  and  they  are  supno LlT  ''"'  '  '^'P'  "  '^^^ 

St.  Basil,  whose  feit  s  kepTon  r  "  "''"^"V'''--  ^^'"^^  ""  ^^ich 
I'  -  probable  that  this  i  but"^  a  Ch  '' "'''''V™'"  ^^^---^' 
custom.  Possibly  there  may  b"  here  a  I!'""  ^^T  °"  '  ''^'" 
practice  of  bearing  a  ship  in  1'  '"'"""'  °^  ^"  "'d  Greek 

^-  ■•'  -^  to  be'noted't  /  :r::^^-"-^^-y-Ma 

various  seasons  in  countries  like  Ge.  "^""'T  "'  '"""'^  '^ 
no  Greek  influence  can  b^t^aced  Th"'  "'  ''''^'■"'"  ""^^ 
and  it  has  been  sug^estt  d  bv  lU       Jf  ''"'*"'''  '"  w'idespread, 

-en^ed  either  to  'o"ml'L^:c:ttf  l'"-  '  ■^''  -'^"^'y 
evil  spirits  out  to  sea  43  navn^ation  or  to  carry 

•f  .i.e  Kalends  a,  ,7aK  wlf  '''  "f  January.  On  the  Eve 
"•h-  wears  a  „, Jt  ^  Z  ^11^  Tl"'^  '  ""="•  One 
'-  .0  .he  house,,  Ae^  Ltn  'r  th  ^  '"r  '"'  '" 
'"J  'he  masked  figure  whistle.  Tt  ,'■  "'™""°''"''». 
«"«  a  present  (rom  2  ' ";  f  u  "''""S  "M  'I"/ 
*"ks  fit  .o  give     SoVr.  ''"'  '""»'=■   "'•"'ver  he 

■-.  .ake  olive-Se^  and   sjh     "•'  ■"""''"«  ■""  "'  '"'  ""•>' 

,*«.he  master  with  7>,.LT'.Z"  ""°,  '^  """"^  '"" 

'«,  »  many  sons    so  l^r   ,  '^       '  ^'"''""  ^  >•'  the 

■*'r«ish  him- ,rp„d"'z;'  ''Zz- "  r^'''"^'  -"' 

™  "I'ler  a  piece  „f  h„  .  ''"'"'  ''"=  M"  "''s  thev 

y  pass  sweetly,  „,th„„,  strife  ,„,  g,^,  ,„„^|^  „  ^^ 

Vanous  methods  of  Paring  into  rheluture,  more  or  less  lilte 
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th.«c  described  at  earlier  festivals,  are  practised  at  the  New 
Especially  p<>pular  at  German   New   Year's  Eve   parties 
cust..m    of    hifigmien.      "This    ceremony    consists    ot 
specially  prepared  pieces  of  lead  in  a  spoon  over  a  candle 
guc^t  takes  his  spoonful  and  throws  it  quickly  into  the  1 
water  which  is  held  ready.     According  to  the  form  whi 
lead  takes  so  will  his  future  be  in  the  coming  year  .  .  .  ships 
indicaf:  a  journey),  or  hearts  (which  have,  of  course,  o 
meanini^),    or  some   other  equally   significant   shape    is 
discerned."  45 

In  Macedonia  St.  Basil's  Eve  (December  31)  i*  a  comm 
for  divination  :  a  favourite  method  is  to  lay  on  the  h.)t  c 
pair  of  wild-olive-Ieavcs  to  represent  a  youth  and  a  maid, 
leaves  crumple  up  and  draw  near  each  other,  it  is  conclud 
the  young  people  love  one  another  dearly,  but  if  they  rec 
the  opposite  is  the  case.  If  they  flare  up  and  burn,  it  is  a 
excessive  passion.4'' 

In  Lithuania  on  New  Year's  Eve  nine  so-ts  of  things- 
cradle,  bread,  ring,  death's  head,  old  man,  old  woman,  lat 
key— are  baked  of  dough,  and  laid  under  nine  plates,  ai 
one  :.as  three  grabs  at  them.  What  he  gets  will  fall  t. 
during  tiie  year.47  ,      .  •  . 

Lastly,  in  Brittany  it  is  supposed  that  .ae  wind  which 
on  the  first  twelve  days  of  the  year  will  blow  during  eac 
twelve  months,  the  first  day  coi  responding  to  January,  tl 
to  February,  and  so  on.48  Similar  ideas  of  the  prophet 
acter  of  Christmastide  weather  are  common  in  our  > 
other  countries. 

Practically  all  the  customs  discussed  in  this  chapter  h 
of  the  nature  of  charms  ;  one  or  two  more,  practised 
Year's  Day  or  Eve,  may  be  mentioned  in  conclusion. 

There  arc  curious  superstitions  about  New  Year  w; 
Bromyard  in  Herefordshire  it  was  the  custom,  at  mic 
New  Year's  Eve,  to  rush  to  the  nearest  spring  to  si 
«  cream  of  the  well  "—the  first  pitchcrful  of  water— an. 
the  prospect  of  the  best  luck.49     A  Highland  practice  w 
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d  which  prevails 


Mine  one  on  the  last  niaht  r,t  >k. 

.5..™.  witchcraft  and  ,he  evil  'J^^Ja\mZ'1\''  l""T 
Abruiri.     "On  New  Year',  1^^'     1    ,  ''''"""  '"   "" 

1.-  a„d  hi,.  .,f  coLlr:  „;:  ;,;t^r''' :,  t"'  :■' 
-hri:;;t;tc.drrr-"- 

;^::^r:rf:'^r?4rtirh:;x::t:r.^ 

'«aves  It  in  the  varri  wifk  .k        •  l    ■  l  »-»'*  "P  •«   stone  ami 

I  111  iiic  yara,  with  the  wish  that  the  Npu/  V...,  i.  • 

^  ^.n.  .he™,  aj^^;  hi^cti^^v"  hf/ci:,":":  t: 
4:jx  :;r:--:x-L  ^::  c""  ,f  --"™- 

i"  W.  fid*  ,ha,  he  „ay  be  tv  L    L  thT  T    "°"  T  ""■■" 
-ll...he,ea,h,rves,.,iJe"i3  """""  "'"="  ""^ 

J  g  or  water  drawn  that  morning  from  the  well      VVifh 

t^rT''  r^^"";  ''-^  --''  ^p^n^ie  tho^t  e;::f 

i  *'sh,ng   them    the  comphments  of  the   season      T  u    ' 

respects  to  those  not  abroad  at  so  earl v  an   h'  J"^      "'' 

h^enade  them  with  rh.  fXli  '°  ^"^'X  3"   hour,   they  would 

-th  the«new  water'' trad  v"'"'       "'  ^''■^'''  "^''^^  ^--"'^'^ 
'"terpretation   a^d  are  J?'^"'""' '^°"'-"  --^  that  is  of  doubtful 
!       V   ration,  and  are  a  fascinating  puzzle  for  folk-Iorists  :_ 

"Here  we  bring  new  water 
From  the  well  so  clear. 
For  to  worship  God  with. 
This  happy  New  Year. 
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Sing  levy-dew,  sing  levy-dew. 
The  water  and  the  wine  ; 

The  seveu  bright  gold  wires 
And  the  bugles  they  do  shine. 

Sing  reign  of  Fair  Maid, 

With  gold  upon  her  toe, — 
Open  you  the  West  Door, 

And  turn  the  Old  Year  go : 
Sing  reign  of  Fair  Maid, 

With  gold  upon  her  chin, — 
Open  you  the  East  Door, 

Artd  let  the  New  Year  in."  54 
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CHAPTER  XVI 
EPIPHANV   TO    CANDLEMAS 

The  Twelfth  Cake  and  the  "  Kin.  .f  .l    » 

The  EpIPHA^Y. 

E-ope  it  is  still  attended  hyfotZZ'  T'  '"  '"^">'  P^^^  o^ 

;^^P^asa„tofTyroI,i„dee5,°tXT^"n'"^^^"^-*     ^- 
January   being   kept   only    L    lu  ^^'^  ^"^'  '^^  ^^^  of 

people..  °"'>'    ^3^    the   townsfolk    and   modernized 

To  Englishmen  perhaps  the  best  Irn.       r 
fet.val  is  the  Twelfth  Cake      Sol        ."   '''"^'  °^  ^''^  ««<^"'ar 

1;^-  what  an  important  pLe  I    iTd      '  ^''''  ""^'^  -" 
f  century :_  P         ^^^  held  ,n  the  mid-nineteenth 

'Christmas  pop*  /Mt»  •     c 

-on;  New  Year.  DaTihe 'J^^  7 ^V^  ^''  '''  --"«  of '^e 
r^;  n>Sht,  brilliant  vvithfnnumclt  1  '  ^^  "°°"  '  '^^'^'^'h  Night 
r''^'^  -''and  keeps  court     nav   a  ,  rf    ""' °' "^""^'^'h-cakes.     The 

P--  Day.  OH  S.,,e.  '"""'"^  """-^  «  '''e  Hpipha„,  be.on,  ,„  „3,,,  .. 
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kings  and  queens.  Everybody  is  somebody  else,  and  learns  at  o 
laugh  at,  and  to  tolerate,  characters  different  from  his  own,  by  er 
them  Cakes,  characters,  forfeits,  lights,  aieatres,  merry  room- 
holiday-faces,  and,  last  not  least,  the  painted  sugar  on  the  cakes, 
to  eat  but  so  fine  to  look  at,  useful  because  it  is  perfectly  useless 
for  a  sight  and  a  moral-all  conspire  to  throw  a  giddy  splcndoi 
the  last  night  of  the  season,  and  to  send  it  to  bed  in  pomp  and  c 
like  a  Prince." ' 

For  seventeenth-century  banqueting  customs  and  the  c 
tion  of  the  cake  with  the  «  King  of  the  Bean  "  Hernck  r 
quoted  : — 

"Now,  now  the  mirth  comes 
With  the  cake  full  of  plums, 
Where  bean's  the  king  of  the  sport  here  ; 
Besides  we  must  know. 
The  pea  also 
Must  revel  as  queen  in  the  court  here. 

Begin  then  to  choose 

This  night  as  yc  use. 
Who  shall  for  the  present  delight  here 

Be  a  king  by  the  lot. 

And  who  shall  not 
Be  Twelfth-day  queen  for  the  night  here. 

Which  known,  let  us  make 
Joy-sops  with  the  cake  ; 

And  let  not  a  man  then  be  seen  here. 
Who  unurg'd  will  not  drink. 
To  the  base  from  the  brink, 

A  health  to  the  king  and  the  queen  here. 

There  arr  many  English  references  to  the  custom  of  e! 
Twelfth  Day  monarch  by  means  of  a  bean  or  pea,  and  this 
is  mentioned  in  royal  accounts  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Ed^ 
He  appears,  however,  to  have  been  even  more  popular  ir 
than  in  England,  and  he  probably  still  lingers  m  som 
remoter  French  provinces. 
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The  method  of  choosing  »k    v  •  . 

"When  the  cake  has  been  cut  fnt^ 
guests,  a  small  child  is  put  under  the  tabl'"'"/  '°''''°"  "'  "»"=  "= 
master  under  the  name  of  Phebd  fPh  t'"'/"''  "  '"'"rogated  by  the 
■n  the  innocence  of  his  age  rep  1  !.  f  "^  '  ''  ''  '"^  -"<=  '^  child^vho 
;^;  questioning   .He    chlld^re r.^  '".' "/^.^^''^'^-'e.     To 
Thereupon  the  master  calls  on  him  to  slvto     K       "    "°''^  •'    ^-''"• 
P-e  of  cake  which  he  has  in  hi    h  ?d      Tk    "I '=  ''^^"  ^'^   '^- 
7"  -nto  his  head,  without  respec  of  n.    '  '''"'  "^™"  ^''^-cr 

'"e  bean  is  is  given  out.     He  who  g«s  ,'    ""V"''  "^^  P^"-  -"ere 
Fny,  although  he  may  be  a  person  of  hi  '^  '^'"'  °''''=  ^^'°- 

-^O^one  eats,  drinks,  and  dancerheanUy.""  ""'°"""-     ^'"  '^°"=' 

In   Berry  at  the  end  of  the  ^   .• 
^^0-   the   head   of  the   hou    hoi^"  dT'/,"'^  '^  ''^^^'^'^ 
l-rtu,ns  as  there  are  guests,  plu   on  '     Th    ^^^    '  '"'^  ^^    '"-X 
^''e  fam.ly  distributes  them      Thr.!;  .  ^°""^^"'  '"^'"^'^r  of 

Partdu  ban  Dieu^^^d  is  given  to  thr^  "  '■«'"^""'"g  's  called  /« 
A  band  of  children  gen  JrcoJe,'";.^"^""  "''^  -'^^  ^-  't. 
^>ngs  a  little  song.a  There  wa!  form  f'""  "'  ^'^'^  ^  ^^^^"  -'^- 
;  i^-ng  in  full  robes.     He  had  a  fT^^  '  '"^^°'"  °^  '^'"^^ing  up 

^-.  and  shots  were  fire^  when  hlr.r"^  '"'"  '--^  ^^^ 
He-sanineteenth-centuryaccounTfrlwaine:- 

--     I-ots  are  cast  for  the  kin^    the  f  \    ™?  '^"^'"«  ^^°-   'ts 
;^,  present  casts  no  shadow  on  L       n         '  '"'^  """'^  ^'^^  of  any - 
,  '^"^■ng  the  year.     Then  the  tT  "  *^  '  ''«"  ""at  he  will  1 

;  '^^P^  of  honour.^   thl;:^':?"  ^"'^  '^'  ^"-  ^    ''^^    - 
l-uths  cries  of  «  The    king  'r   ^    t:'  ''"'  f'  ^'^^  -'  '^ci 
I  on  all  sides  tu  ,     "J^'ttKs,  the   queen   drinks  i  '   k 

I")  i  ifc=n  come  those  of  ,el.,io„,  ,         f^*"'  l"^"""  "''»  P'"«nt,  hi„. 

h  ^^  i"  K»  po„io„ ,  ,„,s  I  :;7:-i:;:7-  ^  «= who  .„.. 

^^g  «  '   'f  't  's  a  lady  she  chooses  her 
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king,  and  he  invites  the  company  to  a  banquet  on  the  Sunday  f< 
i^g  at  which  black  kings  are  made  by  rubb.ng  the  face  v 
burnt   cork."* 

The  use  of  the  gdteau  des  Rois  goes  pretty  far  back.  / 
monastery  of  Mont-Sl.-Michel  in  the  thirteenth  centur 
Epiphany  king  was  chosen  from  among  the  monks  by  mea, 
nurnber  of  cakes  in  one  of  which  a  bean  was  placed.  At  R 
High  Mass,  and  Vespers  he  sat  upon  a  special  throne.9 

It  may  be  added  that  there  is  a  quaint  old  story  of  a 
"who  having  t?ken  his  preparations  over  evening,  when  a 
cry  (as  th.  manner  is)  the  king  drinketh,  chanting  his  Ma 
next  morning,  fell  asleep  in  his  Memento  :a^d,  when  he 
added  with  a  loud  voice.  The  king  dnnketh.    'o 

One  .aore  French  "  king  "  custom  may  be  mentioned, 

it  relates  to  Christmas  Day,  not  Epiphany.     At  Salers 

centra  of  France  there  were  formerly  a  king  and  quee. 

function  was  to  preside  over  the  festival,  sit  in  a  place  of 

n  church,  and  go  first  in  the  procession.     The  kingship 

elect  ve   but  waf  sold  by  auction  at  the  church  door,  and 

to  have  been  so  much  coveted  that  worthy  citizens  would , 

heritage  in  order  to  purchase  it." 

It  may  be  remarked  that  Epiphany  kings  and  cakes  s, 

the  French  can  be  traced  in  Holland  and  Germany,-  and 

"  King  of  the  Bean  "  is  known  in  modern  Italy,    lOUgh 

may  be  an  importation  from  the  north.'S  ,  .     .     „ 

How  is  this  merry  monarch  to  be  accounted  for  ?     H 

blance  to  the  king  of  the  Saturnalia,  who  presided  ove. 

of  the  feast  in  the  days  of  imperial  Rome    ,s  certainly 

but   it   is   impossible    to   say   whether  he  derives  direc 

that  personage.     No  doubt  his  association  ^uh  the  tea 

Three  Kings  has  helped  to  maintain  his  rule.     As  tor  tn 

appears  to  have  been  a  sacred  vegetable  in  ancient  time. 

is  a  story  about  the  philosopher  Pythagoras,  how,  wh 

before  a  host  of  rebels,  he  came  upon  a  field  of  beans  ar 

to  pass  through  it  for  fear  of  crushing  the  plants,  thus  er 

pursuers  to  overtake  him.     Moreover,  the  flamen  dmhs 

was   forbidden    to   eat   or   even    name    the   vegetable, 
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name    of  the   Fahii    ->    d 

the  bean.M  '        ^°'"'"  ^"'^'  ''"gg««  a   totem   tribe  of 

French  practicesdescr  K^  "'  ^  ^^^  "^'"''''"^  ^"""^"^^he 

on  New^e    "e  r^  M  cT°""°^'-    "'^-  8-''^  Cake" 
silver  coin  and  a  „1  of^;"'!""  '^^  ^'"'^  "^  ^^-^read  with  a 

-"^  '^e  table  theTh^S  r^tl  t^T  c^ 'L  ^^^,  7 1 
Holy  Virgin   or  the  n..     ^'^'.  P°'^"'"  '^  '^"^■"<^d  for  St.  Basil,  the 

secoL  .^nd;  rir :  •  r  %r  1 : 7  ^^\^--  ^^^ 

domesticanimalsbelongingth  r  to  The  f  ^l  ''j  ""''^  ^"'^ 
property,  and  the  re«  L       k  .  ^''"'''^  ^°''  '''^  '"animate 

to  age.  Each  pore  1  "  '"""''"  °'^''^  household  according 
He  ;ho  fin  th'c  Is  l^.T '  '''  'r'  '"  ^  ^"^  "^  --•" 
prosper  during  the  yea        The  '" "   "  ''"'  °'  ^''^  "'^^  ^'" 

-d  to  buy  a'votLTaper..r      """^  '^  '''"''''''''  --^^  -^  ■« 

In  Macedonia  when  the  New  Year's  «„„„     • 
the  remnants  of  the  feast  uln^^'^T"'''''''"^'^'^''^'' 
room  in  order  that  St   Zil^        '  "  '""""''^  '"  '  '°'"''  "^  ^^e 
He  appears  to  l^:  Lf  l^t^ T;  ^ -^^^  f  ^^^  ^-.a 

Ionian  pra«L  of  s.lt  a  r'""  ^""  ^^^'^'^'^  ^"^  ^ace- 
and  the^eceseut  in  E?nce  o^/r' n-°'  ''l  "'^  ^°^  ^  --' 
three  Magi,  have  a  hklnn  A  ""'^  ''''  ^'^g'"  °'-  ^^e 

theSerbian  break  ne  of  the  /Ta  °"^'"^y -"^P-  them  with 
Patron  Namegtr"  si  til  t'  l"  '°"°"^  ^^C"^-  "  ^^« 
Greek  Church  custom  1'  '''°'  '°  '"^"^'°"  ^'''  ^^e 

the  Euchan-  t  of  h     !•        ^^^ P''^P^^^^'""  ^f  the  elements  for 

eirjf  er^'ittru^'"'^'^"^.' ^  ^^-■■^'  ^--^  ^-  ^^- 

in  procession  JTwetfthNiThr  '"  '"'"r'^"^  ^^^^  ^^  ^bout 

■"^l^e  a  great  noi  J       i,   u       '  ^^^  '°"''''"  ^"^  '^"^«^"^  ^"d 

great  no.se  wuh  horns,  bells,  whips,  &c..  in  order  to 
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friehten  away  two  wood-spirits.  In  Labruguiere  in  south, 
France  on  the  Eve  of  Twelfth  Day  the  inhab.tants  rush  throu 
the  streets,  making  discordant  noises  and  a  huge  uproar,  w.th  , 
object  of  scaring  away  ghosts  and  devils.«7 

In  parts  of  the  eastern  Alps  there  takes  place  what  .s  ca 
Berchunlaufin.  Lads,  formerly  to  the  number  of  two  or  th 
hundred,  rush  about  in  the  strangest  masks,  w.th  cowbells  wh 
and  all  irts  of  weapons,  and  shout  wildly.B  In  Nuremberg 
to  the  -ear  1616  on  Bngnacht  or  Epiphany  Eye  boys  and  , 
used  to  run  about  the  streets  and  knock  loudly  at  the  doo, 
Such  knocking,  as  we  have  seen,  may  well  have  been  .ntende, 
drive  away  spirits  from  the  houses. 

At  Eschenloh  near  Partenkirchen  in  Upr'^r  Bavana  three  wo, 
used  to  ter^hun  on  that  evening.  They  all  had  hnen  bag. 
their  heads,  with  holes  for  the  mouth  and  eyes.  One  carru 
chl,  another  a  rake,  and  the  third  a  broom  Go.ng  roun 
he  houses,  they  knocked  on  the  door  with  the  cha.n,  scrapec 
ground  wih  the  rake,  and  made  a  noi.*  of  sweepmg  w  h 
broom.-     The  suggestion  of  a  clearing  away  of  evls  .s 

"7n  c"nf;tion  with  the  Kallikannarol  mention  has  already 
made  of  the  purification  of  houses  with  holy  water,  perform. 
Seek  priests  on  the  Epiphany.  In  Roumama,  w  ere  as, 
Crinkling  is  performed,  a  curious  piece  of  '-tat.v*.  j 
added-the  priest  is  invited  to  sit  upon  the  bed,  m  orde 
^h  tooding'hen  may  sit  upon  her  eggs      Moreover  there 

be  maize  grains  under  the  mattress ;  then  the  hen  w.U  la) 

in  abundance."^ 

We  noted  in  an  earlier  chapter  the  name  Berchuntag  a 
in  southern  Germany  and  in  Austria  to  the  Epiphany,  a, 
L  1  how  the  -ysteriousFrauBerchta  wasspecia  ly^on 
with  the  day.  On  the  Epiphany  and  its  Eve  m  the  Mo^l. 
Crinthia  a  female  figure,  "  ^he  Berchtel,"  goes  the  round 
houses.  She  is  generaUy  dressed  m  a  h.de,  wears  a 
wooden  mask,  and  hops  wildly  about,  mqu.rmg  as  1 
behaviour  of  children,  and  demandmg  gifts. 
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Something  of  the  terrible,  as  well  a«  th^  t^^^c 
the   «  Befaiii  "  ,h.  V  ■  u  »HJneficent,  belongs  to 

mt       netana,     the  hpiphany  visitor  who  to  Inii  ,„   rhil  i         • 

trumoetsas     T^,,  .  "',  wiui    a    great    blowing    of 

.h.  eXxT^iC"  '"  •""  "'  '""■^'"  ■^  "■■■'' '»''  »• 

k«n  accn„«i„dT,".i  "°"''""  "'"'""'""  '"•■  ""."g 

prinSchil7'"  ;'  '':'''   ""    '^""'P'"''''  "   »»°^'-"««<l   wieh 

infant  F  J 7     /        !  ?        '"''  >""  '»  B«hUhem  to  adotc  the 
mrant  Jesus,  and  on  their  wav  visit  ,-k:i  t        i 
ton  for  thl,  if  ,k      r      L  ?^  children,  leaving  sweets  and 

up  lot  tnem  if  they  have  behaved  wfll      n..  r  ■  u        ,- 

.ovi^e  aS  It  ^t^tj^"  '>■  '"^  -'^^  Men,  and 

■  "p^n    an7  .ale?  :«  °„  i^"  fh  ""'  T.  "t"  ""  ^"^ 

torchw  roc»      .-  ^  •      ^"^'■^  '*  'o"d  shouting  -     ' 

^  a  iarge  ladder,  and  mounts  it  to  see  if  the   Kin,       e 

-f".  ..  .here  „.e„  for  great  f„tivaU  i„  ,„„al.  not  only  for  E,„te,  ^ 
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coming.     Here,  perhaps,  some  devil-scaring  rite,  resembling 
described  above,  has  been  half-Christiani/xd.^s 

In  Pr<.veiice,  too,  there  was  a  custom  of  going  to  mci 

Magi.     In  a  charming  chapter  of  his  Memoirs  Mistral  t. 

how  on  Epiphany  Eve  all  the  children  of  his  countrys.de  u 

go  out  i-i  meet  the  Kings,  bearing  cakes  for  the  Magi 

figs  for  their  page?,  and  handfu's  of  hay  for  their  horses.     I 

glory  and  colour  of  the  sunset  young  Mistral  thought  h 

he  splendid  train  ;  but  soon  the  gorgeous  vision  died  away,  a 

children   stood   gaping    alone   on    the  darkening    h^zhwa 

Kings  had  passed  behind  the  mountain.     After  supper  th. 

ones  hurried  to  church,  and  there  in  the  Chapel  of  the  N 

beheld  the  Kings  in  adoration  before  the  Crib.»9 

At  Trcst  not  only  did  the  young  people  carry  bas 
dried  fruit,  but  there  were  three  men  dressed  as  Mag.  to 
the  offerings  and  accept  compliments  addressed  to  then 
orator.  In  return  they  presented  him  with  a  purse 
counters,  upon  wh.ch  he  rushed  off  with  the  treasure  a 
pursued  by  the  others  in  a  sort  of  dancc.3°  Here  aga.n  th 
arc  evidently  mixed  up  with  something  that  has  no  rcl 
Chi  stianity. 

We  noted  in  Chapter  IV.  the  elaborate  ceremonies  co 
in  Greece  with  the  Blessing  of  the  Waters  u  the  Ep.phi 
the  custom  of  diving  for  a  cross.  It  would  seem,  as  was 
out  that  the  latter  is  an  ecclesiastically  sanctioned  form  o 
ceremony.  This  is  found  in  a  purer  state  in  Macedonia 
after  Matins  on  the  Epiphany,  it  is  the  custom  to  thrust « 
into  water,  be  it  sea  or  river,  pond  or  well.  On  emerg.n 
to  sprinkle  the  bystanders.3i  1  he  rite  may  be  compared 
drenchings  of  human  beings  in  order  to  ..roduce  r:i.n  des< 
Dr.  Frazer  in  "  The  Magic  Art."  3» 

Another  Groik  custom  combines  th-  purifying  p 
Epiphany  water  with  the  fertilizing  influences  of  the  ( 
log-round  Mount  Olympos  ashes  are  taken  from  tl 
where  a  cedar  log  has  been  burning  since  Christmas 
baptized  in  the  blessed  water  of  the  river.     They  are  tl 
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Devonshire  the  farmer  and  hk  m  „       '^  u  *"   ^-P'Phany.     I.. 

"Here-,  to  ,hcc.  olj.ppi,.,. 

Hats  full  I  caps  full  ! 

Bushel  !— bushel— sacks  full. 

And  my  pockets  full  too!  Huzza!  "34 

In  se..,teenth.century  Somersetshire,  accordinti  to  Aubrev  .    ■ 
of  toast  was  put  upon  the  roots.3S     AccordinT  t^.n  ..  P'"' 

each  person  in  the  company  used  to  take  If   V^  ''"/""""^ 
-ted  apples  pressed   into^r^inVr^  t  o't  "' "'' 

"row   the    rest   at  the    tree  3^      Th  '  ^""''"'''  ^'"^' 

Hernck  as  a  Christmas  EvrtrelX -^"^    '^   "^"''^'    '^ 

"Wassail  the  trees,  that  they  may  bear 
Vou  many  a  plum  and  many  a  pear  ; 
For  more  or  less  fruits   they   will   bring 
A»  you  ao  give  thern   wassailing."  37 

Thomas's  Ee  The  ma-ds  'T'  '^'^   "^   ^"'"^'^■"g   -St 

"ms,  sticky  with  oaTte      "T.  ''/°  °"^-f-d-rs  and  put  their 

icy  wuh  paste,  round  the  fruit-trees,  i„  order  that   they 
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may  bear   well    next   year.39      The    uses   of  the   ashes 
Christmas  lom  have  already  been  noticed. 

Sometimesl^as  in  the  Thurgau,  Mecklenburg,  Oldenfc 
Tyrol,  the  trees  are  beaten  to  make  them  bear.  On  Ne 
Eve  at  Hildesheim  people  dance  and  sing  around  them 
the  Tyrolese  peasant  on  Christmas  Eve  will  go  out  to 
and,  knocking  with  bent  fingers  upon  them,  will  bid  thi 
up  and  bear.4i  There  is  a  Slavonic  custom,  on  the  sai 
of  threatening  apple-trees  with  a  hatchet  if  they  do  no 
fruit  during  the  year.42 

Another  remarkable  agricultural  rite  was  practised  on 
Eve  in  Herefordshir-e  and  Gloucestershire.  The  farmc 
servants  would  meet  in  a  field  sown  with  wheat,  and  tl 
thirteen  fires,  with  one  larger  than  the  rest.  Round  th 
was  formed  by  the  company,  and  all  would  drink  a  gla< 
to  the  success  of  the  harvest.*  This  done,  they  returr 
farm,  to  feast— in  Gloucestershire— on  cakes  made  v 
ways,  and  soaked  in  cider.  The  Herefordshire  acco 
particulars  of  a  further  ceremony.  A  large  cake  was 
with  a  hole  in  the  middle,  and  after  supper  everyone  w£ 
wain-house.  The  master  filled  a  cup  with  strong 
standing  opposite  the  finest  ox,  pledged  him  in  a  curi 
the  company  followed  his  example  with  the  other  oxci 
ing  each  by  name.  Afterwards  the  large  cake  was  p 
horn  of  the  first  ox.43 

It  is  extremely  remarkable,  and  can  scarcely  bi 
coincidence,  that  far  away  among  the  southern  Slavs, 
in  Chapter  XII.,  a  Christmas  cake  with  a  hole  in  it 
likewise  put  upon  tlie  horn  of  the  chief  ox.     The  wa 

the  animals  is  found  there  also.     On  Christmas  Day, 

•  The  custom  of  "  burning  the  bush,"  stlU  surviving  here  ami  there 
shire,  shows  a  certain  resemblance  to  this.  The  "bush,"  a  globe  ma,le 
hangs  throughout  the  year  in  the  farmhouse  kitchen,  writh  the  mistle 
New  Year's  Day  it  "  is  carried  to  the  earliest  sown  wheat  field,  where 
lighted,  of  straw  and  bushes,  in  which  it  is  burnt.  While  it  is  burni 
is  made  :  in  makim;  it,  the  en,i  of  the  branches  are  scorchel  m  the  t 
straw  is  carried  over  twelve  ridges  of  the  field,  and  then  follow  c.de 
cheering.     (See  Leather,  "  Folk-Lore  of  Herefordshire,"  qi  f.) 
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Evans  relates,  the  house-mother  « entered  th.    .  n 
the  goats,  and  having  first  sorTnU  7  .  '''"'"  ^P^^*  ^^^ 

wine-cup  in  her  hand  and  id"<  Good  ""'  T"'  ""'^  ''•^• 
The  Peace  of  God  be  on  th"  '.  cltrT''  ""'^  "''''''''  ' 
is  born.  May'st  thou  be  he!  hhy  I  .""  '  °''^  ''""'^  «^' 
give  thee  a  pomegranate  •  mavt  ^hn  '°  '''''  '"  ^'"^  '  ^ 

She  then  lifted  th!  cup  t'o  hTr  il  "oT"  ""'  '"  ^"'^'^  '"^^  ' ' 
granate  among  the  her'd,  and  h  owi^  h  '  '"''  '"'''^  ^'''^  ^'"''• 
goat,  whose  health  she  had\       7  f  "''"'  '■°""''  ^''^  ^^e- 

of  God '-kissed        that  t  ov      '  .'""''  ^^^^  '"^  ^'^^  '  ^-ce 
•I,  mat    IS,  over  and  over  atram  "      rk 

ceremony  „a,  ,h„  performed  for  ,he  benefi"  of  ,,,     {      '"^ 

inita  doanof  ciidle,  .t         T      ^    ""^  ""^  "'  "P.  """d 
1'  ligheJ."     ThTs^i      "oT"'.""'  '■"  *"  """'  <■-  l"Ser, 

««r  c«o„  p,ac„«d  ,„  ^  titri"!"  "  "  "'"""'  "'  ' 

I  P'«...  .nj  .,  o.ch  dies  .0  "mTm"^'''''  "™"'  l>y  '™=o„e 

I  «>J<  of  the  dung,  and  it  is  placed  1„, I,    J    ""'""■     ^  >»"  "  'h™ 

■"  increase  of  ea  ,1.      w  '"    '"",""'  ''~'  »f  'ke  cow-honse  for 

[••"^edoorofeHed^etvLrse""'  "  ■"'"■  ""  ""  """  <"""> 

H<»d,"  'and  i«  „„t'\  a  ,L'r:  '"'''"■°"""''  ''  "  "4 
J'ill'ges  for  the  posl"!    f        «^t  '"""""  ""=  "■'"  "f  <»„ 

•N„d...  0,e  Tp^je  7":  "'"'"^  -  '"">=r  called  ,h. 
^I»»gh  Monday  (  ee  H 'l  h    ..?«'"'"  "  "  l"<llocks  "  of 

["-JJf„r4^LTS'C/-w?--7.. 
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bullocks  and  a  half,  but  the  other  half  we  had  to  leave  ru 
about  field  :  we  can  fetch  it  if  it's  wanted.     Remember  it's 

'  Hoosc  agin  hoosc,  toon  agin  toon. 
And  if  you  meet  a  man  knock  him  doon."' 

Then,  in  an  open  field,  the  hoods— there  are  six  of  the 

apparently  for  each  of  the  chief  hamlets  round— are  thrown 

struggled  for.    "The  object  is  to  carry  them  ofF the  field  aw; 

the  boggans.     If  any  of  these  can  get  hold  of  them,  or  eve: 

them,  they  have  to  be  giv ;    up,  and  carried  back  to  M 

For  every  one  carried  off  the  field  the  boggans   forfeit 

crown,  which  is  spent  in   beer,  doubtless  by   the  men 

particular  hamlet  who  have  carried  ofF  the  hood."     Th 

event  of  the  day  is  the  struggle  for  the   last    hood-n 

leather— between  the  men  of  Haxey  and  the  men  of  Wt 

side— "that  is  to  say  really  between  the  customers  of  the 

houses  there-each  party  trying  to  get  it  to  his  favourite 

The  publican  at  the  successful  house  stands  beer."  47 

Mr.  Chambers  regards  the  fool's  strange  speech  as  p. 

the  tradition  that  the  hood  is  the  half  of  a  bullock— the  h 

sacrificial  victim,  and  he  explains  both  the  Haxey  game 

the   familiar    games  of  hockey  and  football  as  onginat 

struggle  between  the  people  of  two  villages  to  get  such 

with  all  its  fertilizing  properties,  over  their  own  boundar 

Hornchurch  in  Essex,  if  we  may  trust  a  note  given  by  I 

actual  bon    .  head  was  wrestled  for  on  Christmas  Day,  i 

wards  feasted  upon  at  one  of  the  public-houses  by  the  v 

his  friends.49 

C:)ne  more  feature  of  the  Haxey  celebration  must  be  . 
(it  points  apparently  to  a  human  sacrifice)  :  the  fool,  the 
after  the  game,  used  to  be  "smoked"  over  a  straw  fi 
was  suspended  above  the  fire  and  swung  backwards  anc 
over  it  until  almost  suffocated  ;  then  allowed  to  drop 
smouldering  straw,  which  was  well  wetted,  and  to  scr 
as  he  could."  5° 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  football,  I  may  here  cc 
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here  condemn  i' I 


It  seems  that  about  eighty  vears  aan  th^  i    •        '^'*;'^'fc«"sn"re 

male  and  fem.I.     e  ^        ^  population,  rich  and  poor, 

male  and  female  of  opposing  parishes,  turned  out  on  Christm-i 
Day  and  .ndulged  ,n  the  game  of  football  with  such  vi^ou       aT 
ecame  httle  short  of  a  serious  fight."     Both  in  north  and  L^t 
Wales  the  custom  was  found.     At  one  place.  Llanwenog  ne 

B iaenaus,  presum.  ,ly  pure-bred  Brythons,  occupied  the  owlands 

^rrz;:;t^s:::-:--rB^tr^ 

or  by  crook,  could  succeed  in  takin.  the  bill  un  .h         '    ^ 

i>ew  i^ourt.        Many  severe  kicks  were  given    and  rh.  Lh  I 
'h-ngwas  taken  so  keenly  "that  a  Rro     ^     "'^""^  '^''  ^''"^e 
soon  lose  a  cow  from  l!  u  "'  ^  ^'^^"^"  ^o^'^l  ^s 

of  the  par  sh'     Th^        '7'?""  "  ^'''^  '°°^'^"  ^'^"^  ^''^  P-^ion 

two  clanisf''  '^'^  '""  ^^^inally  a  strugg       between 

a-S^i^ii^t'^rf^Sd^'^'^.  ""^^^^-^^'"^  ^^^-  ^^e 

'      or  i^ent,  was  held  to  beg  n  at  the  Eninh^nv      'r-k- 
was  the  case  in  X.  r„i  •       .  ^-pipnany.      1  his 

\"'^  '"    Tyrol  even  in  the  nineteenth  century  s^       A. 

tCaL'dof^N'*''"^^'  ''•    "'"^  P'^^"  ^^^  -'^  °^"  Christmas.     In 
I     'vados,  Normandy,  it  is  marked  by  bonfires ,  red  flames  mount 
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skywards,  and  the  peasants  join  hands,  dance,  and  leap  th, 
blinding  smoke  and  cinders,  shouting  these  rude  lines  :- 

"Adieu  Ics  Rois 
Jusqu'k  douze  mois, 
Douze  mois  passes 
Lcs  bougcldcs."  S3 

Another  French  Epiphany  f/>««i««,  translated  by  the  Rev. 
Gales,  is  a  charming  farewell  to  Christmas  :— 

"Noel  is  leaving  us, 
Sad  'tis  to  tell, 
But  he  will  come  again. 
Adieu,  Noel. 

His  wife  and  his  children 

Weep  as  they  go  : 

On  a  grey  horse 

They  ri^'e  thro'  the  snow. 
.  •  '  * 

The  Kings  ride  away 
In  the  snow  and  the  rain, 
After  twelve  months 
We  shall  see  them  again." « 

Post-Epiphany  Festivals. 

Though  with   Twelfth  Day  the   high  festival   of  CI 
generally  ends,  later  dates  have  sometimes  been  assignee 
close  of  the  season.     At  the  old  English  court  for  msta 
merrymaking  was  sometimes  carried  on  until  Candlema 
in  some  English  country  places  it  wa.  customary,  ever 
late  nineteenth  century,  to  leave  Christmas  decoration 
houses  and  churches,  till  that  day.SS     The  whole  time 
Christmas  and  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple  was  thu 
as  sacred  to  the  Babyhood  of  Christ ;  the  withered  ev 
would  keep  alive  memories  of  Christmas  joys,  even,  soi 
after  Septuagesima  had  struck  the   ,ote  of  P^nf  "«• 
Before  we  pass  on  to  a  short  notice  of  Candlemas, 
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"Twentieth  day  Knut 
Driveth  Yule  out" 

flTyl'^^'^  "  i' V°""^  "^^'^  ^^""  -  «  -g  round  the 
festive  Yule  board,  which  is  afterwards  robbed  of  the  viands  tha! 
remain  on  it,  including  the  Yule  boar      On  .k-    a 

.use  p™e„d,„g  ,„  drive  ,^y  .w  g„,,^  .nkZyJJt 
K  K,.^„,  and  „,h„  ,mpleme„,s.5^     The  „,™e,  "S,    ^1 

me  lireat  (1017-36)   it   is   commanded  that  there  is  ,n  1^  „„ 

r4Zd*^;:rA:  '^:  ^-t  " "-  ^^^^-^ 

«  Rock   Dav   L,         J  i    ^'"P'""'  ""^  """'  S'-  Distars 

"Partly  work,  and  partly  play 
You  must  on  St.  Distaff's  day  • 
From  the  plough  soon  free  your  tcm, 
Then  come  home  and  fother  them  ; 
If  the  maids  a-spinning  go, 
Burn  the  flax  and  fire  the  'tow. 

Bring  in  pails  of  water  then. 
Let  the  maids  bewash  the  mc  i  • 
Give  St.  DistafF  all  the  right, 
Then  bid  Christmas  sport 'good  night ; 
And  next         -row,  every  one 
To  his  Kation."  58 
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A  more  notable  occasion  was  Plough  Monday,  the  fin 
Twelfth  Day.  Men's  labour  then  began  again  aft 
holidays.S9  We  have  already  seen  that  it  is  sometimes  as- 
with  the  mummers'  plays.  Often,  however,  its  litual 
developed  into  actual  drama,  and  the  following  accour 
Derbyshiic  gives  a  fairly  typical  description  of  its  custc 

"On  Plough  Monday  the  'Plough  bullocks'  are  occasional 
they  consist  ot  a  number  of  young  men  from  various  farmhouses, 
dressed  up  in  ribbons.  .  .  .  These  young  men  yoke  themse! 
plough,  which  they  draw  about,  preceded  by  a  band  of  music,  fr( 
to  house,  collecting  money.  They  are  accompanied  by  the  ! 
Bessy  ;  the  fool  being  dressed  in  the  skin  of  a  calf,  with  the  tail 
down  behind,  and  Bessy  generally  a  young  man  in  female  attii 
fool  carries  an  inflated  bladder  tied  to  the  end  of  a  long  stick 
of  whip,  which  he  does  not  fail  to  apply  pretty  soundly  to  t 
and  shoulders  of  his  team.  When  anything  is  given  a  cry  of  '  1 
is  raiscl,  and  a  dance  performed  round  the  plough.  If  a  retusi 
applic.aion  for  money  is  made  they  not  unfrequently  ploug 
pathway,  door-stone,  or  any  other  portion  of  the  premises  the 
to  be  near."  ^ 

By  Plough  Monday  we  have  passed,  it  seems  probal 
New  Year  festivals  to  one  that  originally  celebrated  the  b 
of  spring.  Such  a  feast,  apparently,  was  kept  in  mid- 
when  ploughing  began  at  that  season  ;  later  the  advance 
culture  made  it  possible  to  shift  it  forward  to  early  Janua 

Candlemas. 

Nearer  to  the  original  date  of  the  spring  feast  is  C; 
February  2  ;  though  connected  with  Christmas  by  its  ecc 
meaning,  it  is  something  of  a  vernal  festival.^a 

The  feast  of  the  Purification  of  the  Virgin  or  Presci 
Christ  in  the  Temple  was  probably  instituted  by  Pope  L 
Rome  in  the  fourth  century.  The  ceremonial  to  whic 
its  popular  name,  Candlemas,  is  the  blessing  of  candles  i 
and  the  procession  of  the  faithful,  carrying  them  lighte( 
hands.     During  the   blessing  the  "  Nunc  dimittis "  is 
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•^  procession  „L  1  „f""  '  '"''"'"''"i  '>>"  the  Candle- 

inspired  ,y  .  d^  rch^rnr :  Ro'!;'"'""  «r''-  ^«  "" 
«hich  .ool  pla„  a,  ,h,  "  '  '    "  r       ""'  ""  ■^"'■■"■io'', 

-a  ,.e  c,",  ;„;■  u^^t:::,:";""  ""'"-^  °^'  ^--^- 

"^""b=:r'"'   ^"'   »'    •^'f-    '"«'•    ^«'    ™n   and   „o„en 
To  Ch^ch.  Wng  h.,„„ed  ,he,e  „.k  p„„p,  ,„,  ,„.,f„,  „„,^ 

Tk.-.^do„e,  eche  „,n  Hi,  Candei,  ii.K.e.,  ,.K„e  chiefa,  .„„e.k 

Whose  taper  greatest  may  be  seen,.    ,„J  r 

Whose    Po^j  n    u         ^  *^'  ^"°  fortunate  to  bee 

"nose    Candell    burnetii   clearp  o^a   u  •  l  ' 

and  might  ''"«'*'"  '   '  ^^°'"1^°"''  force 

«:  ::r:i.?"r„:;;Hr:^ " "  *-  -^  -^^  '-^'. 

'"  B*,any,  Fra"chTclI       T'f  '\*'"'  •^"'"""^  !»-"»• 
«-<!  lighted    n     me  of  r  -I""""™'  "'=>'  '«  P'^served 

«r'ous  offence  bv  ,f,Vt-  ^"''°P  "^  Durham  gave 

Purification?"  fhrnu^^^^^  "'.T  T"''"  ''"  '"'^  "^''^^-'  «' ''e 

--  two  hundred  and  t/nr  .'  ""''"  '""^  ^'"  ^^^"'"^ 

and  twenty,  besides  sixteen  torches  ;  sixty  of 
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those  burning  tapers  and  torches  standing  upon  and  near  tl 
Altar."  68  Ripon  Cathedral,  as  late  as  the  eighteenth  centu 
brilliantly  illuminated  with  candles  on  the  Sunday  bef 
fe8tival.69  And,  to  come  to  domestic  customs,  at  Lyme  F 
Dorsetshire  the  person  who  bought  the  wood-ashes  of  a 
used  to  send  a  present  of  a  large  candle  at  Candlemas, 
lighted  at  night,  and  round  it  there  was  festive  drinking  \ 
going  out  gave  the  signal  for  retirement  to  rest.To 

There  are  other   British  Candlemas  customs  connect) 

fire.     In  the  western  isles  of  Scotland,  says  an  early  eighteet 

tury  w.iccr,  «' as  Candlemas  Day  comes  round,  the  mist 

servants  of  each  family  taking  a  sheaf  of  oats,  dress  i 

woman's  apparel,  and  after  putting  it  in  z  large   baske 

which  a  wooden  club  is  placed,  they  cry  three  times,  ' 

come !  Briid  is  welcome  ! '     This  they  do  just  before  i 

bed,  and  as  soon  as  they  rise  in  the  morning,  they  look  an 

ashes,  expecting  to  see  the  impression  of  Briid's  cub  ther 

if  they  do,  they  reckon  it  a  true  presage  of  a  good  crop  a 

perous  year,  and  the  contrary  they  take  as  an  iU-omen. 

Laurence  Gomme  regards  this  as  an  illustration  of  be 

house-spirit  whose  residence  is  the  hearth  and  whose  el 

the  ever-burning  sacred  flame.     He  also  considers  the  Lyi 

custom  mentioned  above  to  be  a  modernized  relic  of  tl 

hearth-fire.72 

Again,  the  feast  of  the  Purification  was  the  time  to 
"  brand  "  preserved  from  the  Christmas  log.  Herrick's  C 
lines  may  be  recalled  : — 

"Kindle  the  Christmas  brand,  and  then 
Till  sunne-sct  let  it  burne  ; 
Which  quencht,  then  lay  it  up  agen. 
Till  Christmas  next  returne. 

Part  must  be  kept  wherewith  to  teend 
The  Christmas  Log  next  yeare  ; 

And  where  'tis  safely  kept,  the  Fiend 
Can  do  no  miscb    ''•  there."" 
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Candlemas   Eve   was   ff.„ 
Christmas;  HerrickT'gs  1'""'"'^"'  '°'   '^'  '"'^  ^^^ewclls  to 


and 


"  Fnd  now  the  White  Loafe  and  the  Pye 
And  let  all  sports   with   Christmas  dye," 

"Down  with   the  Rosemary  and   Bayes 
Down   wuh   the  Mislcto  • 
Instead  of  Holly,  „ow  up-raise 
rhc  greener  Box   for  show. 

The  Holly  hitherto  did  sway ; 

Let  Box  now  domineere 
U';til    the  dancing  Easter  Day 

Or  Easter's  Eve  appeare.-rV 

drops  in  their  place.75  w"  m.v  Z  f """  ^''^  ^°  P"^  «now- 
evergreens  by  the  delica^Xe  ^o  J"  ^''I'P'^-^go^the  winter 
the  worst  of  the  winter  TolZZ  %''"^  ^''^^  ^>-  Candlemas 
ferselfwith  blossoms,  ZlZt'T ''')'''' ''^''" '"^ ''^^^ 
^ith  Candlemas  we,  like  the  nl7'r  T?"  ^''^'>''  '^='''  ^egun. 
"-  leave  of  Christm  s  "''^-E^g'-^h  countryfolk,  may  lake 
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Catholic  d  JrinHf  Chrt'      ™'  "°"  "■'"  ""=  ''"'">'  "f  "" 

.h.  two  element.  pL„     'h  r'h  """'  '  "'  ""=  ''"'  '"""■' 

'>^  pagan  losing'  Z  „  "  .  ^  IT Cnf '"'  '"r-"  *«'«> 
-inly  as  ritual  perfor„,ed  for  The  IH  ^'  ":"'  """"'"'« 
i».ial  tradition   the  Chri,,;,!,,  ?    "*=  ""'  """"  "' "'  » 

•r^,^  ciothedtt^^r:  ^rjir-'"^-  ■"■  '^*'-' 

«"^^tri*,t;t:aiThr"'  '■"  '•'""'-'  '-^y'"- 

the  carols  the  cult  »f  rh     .     ^"/P^'""-     ^e  have  seen  how  in 
"J  Wing     An  Lo„„„  ■'  .'■"""""  '"«•'  of  ">">"«l" 

-e  .,a.e*„eX:err!h:z:i::  i::,;:::,^:::: . '  t  "• 

"«.  ».ne  „rt  of  anir.  .-worship  may  he  a.  'Ihe  ZL  7Z 
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bcaftt-mask*  common  at  winter  festivals,  survivals  of  s.icrii 
linger  in  Christmas  feasting,  and  in  the  family  gathcrin- 
the  hearth  may  be  preserved  a  dim  memory  of  ancient  i 
rites. 

Christmas,  indeed,  regarded  in  all  its  aspects,  is  a  micrc 
European  religion.     It  reflects  almost  every  phase  of  thoi 
feeling  from  crude  magic    and   superstition   to   the    spe 
mysticism  of  Ecichart,  from  mere  delight  in  physical  im 
to   the   exquisite    spiri:uality    and     tenderness    of    St. 
Ascetic    and    bon-vivant,   mystic    and     materialist,    lean 
simple,   noble  and  peasant,  all    have   found   something 
which  to  lay  hrtld.     It  is  a  river  into  which  have  flowt 
taries  from  every  side,  from  Oriental  religion,  from  Gr 
Roman  civilization,  from  Celtic,  Teutonic,  Slav,  and 
prc-Aryan,  society,  mingling  their  waters  so  that  it  is  of 
to  discover  the  far-away  springs. 

We  have  seen  how  the  Reformation  broke  up  tl 
mediaeval  synthesis  of  paganism  and  Christianity,  I 
extremer  forms  of  Protestantism  aimed  at  c  lAp-  t  ly  dv 
Christmas,  and  how  the  general  tendency  of  modern  civ 
with  its  scientific  spirit,  its  popular  education,  its  rail 
concentration  of  the  people  in  great  cities,  has  been  to 
traditional  beliefs  and  customs  both  Christian  ano  pagai 
if  we  would  seek  for  relics  of  the  old  things  we  must  j 
regions  of  Europe  that  are  least  industrially  and  inte 
"  advanced."  Yet  amongst  the  most  sceptical  and  "  cnlij 
of  moderns  there  is  generally  a  large  residuum  of 
"  Emotionally,"  it  has  been  said,  "  we  are  hundreds  of  t 
of  years  old  ;  rationally  we  are  embryos  "  » ;  and  many  pe 
deem  themselves  "  emancipated  "  are  willing  for  once  in 
to  plunge  into  the  stream  of  tradition,  merge  them 
inherited  social  custom,  and  ijive  way  to  sentiments 
pressions  which  in  their  more  reflective  moments  th 
Most  men  are  ready  at  Christmas  to  put  themselvet^ 
instinctive  rather  than  a  rational  attitude,  to  drink  of  th 
of  wonder,  and  return  in  some  degree  to  earlier,  less  in 
stages  of  human  development — to  become  in  fact  childr 
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Many  elements  cnte-  into  th-  «,^        ,,l  . 

g.y  pUce  ,„  comraH  with  .k,  ",",""''"*»"". 

*i"k.ng.  joined  ,„,  ,„d  p.fr,„„'  L  !l  '   "  """'  '"' 

^  .xp,„„„  kindling  ZJi.7,'2u''r"'  "'  "■'•"''" 
feeling  of  ,h.  brmhcrhood  of^J'Z^'l''  'T'  '  '""""'">' 
one.  in  the  ycr  "ha,.  ,  g^'til  "■"„.'  T"  "^^  '"' 
We  ihc  influence  of  th,    S„        ,  '*'''"'"  ""=  "'»>' 

..e  of  g„H  i«"a°ait  r::et'J';''  '"d ""'"'  "'  "" 
With  a  little   sentimrnr.l   f^K  "^    '^'"'S''"-      Mixed 

■n  England  "'""  *"=  '"^^^'^  '^«^'P<^^  '»  P"Petuate 

^ellowsh,p  and    "charit"    :i:    t   sirr^^^'^^' ^ 

-li.ion.     The  modern  ^Fren'hsceotf     f'""   "'   '"''''"« 

of  Christmas,  and  concentrate  u'p::eJl/cT:'  ""'''  ''"''^ 
;««'•  Je  ran      Fnr  fK-  c       j-  secular  celebration  of  the 

of  sport/rLea^L   . olT  "":  ""'"''""^  ''^  ^^^^  ^"  ^  '-<-• 

aseL^hrs!:do^:'r;iri,e  d^'^^^ :  '''^  '-■^^^^^ 

swallows   up   day.      The  0^^  '  '""^  "'^''^  ^''""^^ 

have  produced  a  ChrLl    tl         '   *"^^""^"'^'    -"^   childlike, 

andat'^.hichl^ldX  „  X  .^r^  '^^^'"^^  ^^  ^'^■'^- 
fhe  Tree.  For  the  ItaSnl  r^  ^  "  ^"^  ^"""^  '^"'"  ^^°""^ 
of  the  5«.,,„,  ;  fi«  '  :  ,ha>^T^^  -^  ""-^  "PO"  'he  cult 
"display    their   sfrnnJ  ,      J    '"^'"^^ '""'""^» '*'«'>  love  of 

senL';nt     ^at      u^L^dT"!?^  ^"°^    ""'''    °^    ^''^ 

heightened,  akin  toT  ^K  ^7"^''  "'  '''°"g''  ^'^''g'""^'/ 
Gefmans  mayt  called  the'''  d  "'Z  '""  '"  '"^^  ^""  ')  ^  ^  ^^^ 
of  Europe  maktrth  '7  '  ■"'^"^'^■'°"^.  sentimental  children 

«"ery  ;  and  the  Contrast  shows   1  Th'    T^-    ^"^    ''°^''^*   '"^ 
The  modern  Chr.-,?  V  '  ^^^^^P'-ig  of  Christmas. 

-^  the  dde'who  io  "  ''"''  ^"  ^''■"g^  ^  ^^''d-"'s  feast, 

elders  who  jom  m  ,t  put  themselves  upon  their  children's 
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CONCLUSION 

level.     We  have  noted  how  ritvial   acts,  once   performc( 
serious  purpose,  tend  to  become  games  for  youngsters,  an 
seen  many  an  example  of  this  process  in  the  sports  and  mum 
kept  up  by  the  elder   folk  for  the  benefit  of  the  children, 
have  seen  too  how  the   radiant  figure  of  the  Christ  Ch 
become  a  gift-bringer  for  the  little  ones.     At  no  time 
world's  history  has  so  much   been  made  of  children  as 
and  because  Christmas  is  their  feast  its  lustre  continues  ur 
in  an  age  upon  which  dogmatic  Christianity  has  largely 
hold,  which  laughs  at  the  pagan  superstitions  of  its  forei 
Christmas  is  the  feast  of  beginnings,  of  instinctive,  happ> 
hood  ;  the  Christian  idea  of  the  Immortal  Babe  renewing 
stained  humanity,  blends  with   the  thought  of  the  New 
with  its  hope  and  promise,  laid  in  the  cradle  of  Time. 
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317 
Druids  an  I  iri'itletoc,  273 
Duchesne,  Monsignor,  20,  24 
Durham,  Candlcmns  at,  353-4 
Diisseldorf,  Martinmas  at,  206 
Dyzcmas,  3 1 5 

EcKHART,  42-3,  15- 

Edinburgh,  New  Year  in,  325-6 

Eire  stone,  270 

Encina,  Juan  del,  149 

England,  Christmas  poetry  in,  47-51, 
76—86  ;  Midnight  Mass  in,  99  ;  possible 
survivals  of  the  Christmas  crib  in,  iiS, 
274  ;  the  Nativity  in  the  miracle 
cycles,  128-38  ;  "souling"  in,  192-4; 
Hallowe'en  ip,  195-8  ;  Guy  Fawkes 
Day  in,  198-9  ;  animal  masks  in,  199- 
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loi  ;  Martinmas  in,  zo-;  ;  St.Clement'i 
Day  in,  211-2  ;  St.  Catherine's  Day  in, 
212-3  i  St.  Andrew's  Day  in,  215-4  ; 
St.  Thomas's  Day  in,  225-6;  Christ- 
mas Eve  superstitions  in,  254  »  Y^"'"' 
log  in,  257-8  ;  Yule  candle  in,  259  ; 
pyramids  and  Christmas-trees  in,  266- 
7,  270  ;  the  Holy  Thorn  in,  268-9  ; 
evergreen  decorations  in,  272-6 ; 
Christmas  lixe*  in,  279  ;  Christmas 
fare  in,  285-6  ;  sacrificial  survivals  and 
Christmas  games  in,  292-5  ;  mummers 
and  sword-dancers  in,  29--501  ;  Feast 
of  Fools  in,  505  ;  Boy  Bishop  in,  220, 
306-8  ;  St.  Stephen's  Day  in,  292, 
511-4  ;  Holy  Innocents'  Day  in,  315  ; 
New  Year's  Day  in,  521-y,  3i- i 
Epiphany  customs  in,  33"'-8,  345-8  ; 
Candlemas  in,  550,  555-5  ;  Rock  Day 
in,  351  ;  Plough  Monday  in,  352 

Ephraem  Syrus,  31,  239 

Epiphanius,  21 

Epiphany,  early  history  of  the  festival, 
20-2  ;  in  the  Roman  Church,  101-2  ; 
in  the  Greek  Church,  102-4  ;  Blessini; 
of  the  Waters  at,  102-4,  Z44,  246, 
544  ;  Italian  religious  ceremonies  at, 
116-7  ;  in  drama,  125-8  ;  old  German 
name  for,  24;  ;  folic  customs  on,  295  ; 
Twelfth  Night  cakes  and  kings,  337- 
41  ;  expulsion  of  evils,  341-2  ;  the 
Befana  and  the  Magi,  545-4  ;  was- 
sailing, 545-7;  '"Haxey  Houd,"  547-S  ; 
farewells  to  Christmas,  549-50 

Erzgebirge,  Christmas  plays  in,  144,  252  ; 
St.  John's  tree  in,  269  ;  pfifein  in,  516 

Eschenloh,  i''fri^.'i'/i  at,  542 

Esthonians,  All  Souls'  Day  amon^;,  191 

Ethelred,  laws  of,  2 1 

Etzenilorf,  St.  Martin's  rod  at,  207-8 

Evans,  Sir  Arthur,  255-4 

Eves,  importance  of  for  festival  customs, 
196 

Expulsion  rites,  104,  iSi-2,  217,  527-8, 

34«--.   M4 

Fabriano,  Gentile     a,  14$ 

Fare,  Christmas,  283-91 

Fi   sti  g,  connected  with  sacrifice,  178-9, 


284  ;  at  Martinmas,  20: 
mas,  283-91  ;  at  New 
at  Epiphany,  3  3  ""-4" 

Feien,  23 1 

Feilberg,  Dr.  H.  F.,  6,  23! 

Festivals,  origin  an  I  pur| 
relation  of  pagan  and    ' 

»7.  169-74 

Fire,  not  given  out  at  Chr 
Year,  170-1,  257-8  ; 
198-9,  204-5,  327,  34 
lit,  198  ;  Christmas  lo§ 
worship,  251-4;  the 
camile  in  western  Eur 
Candlemas  fires  and  ligh 

"  First-foots,"  208,  252,  3; 

Fish  eaten  on  Christmas  E 

Flagellants,  146 

Flamraa,  Galvano,  147-8 

Fletcher,  Giles,  82-3 

Florence,  Nativity  plays  a 
at,  34  3 

Fools,  Feast  of,  180,  302-1 

Football,  349 

Fowler,  Dr.  W.  Wanle,  i( 

France,  Christmas  poetr 
Midnight  Mass  in,  96 
drama  in,  124-7,  i^**- 
Evs  in,  191-2  ;  Christ! 
stitions  in,  254-1,  i  '-^ 
254-6  ;  Christmas  -  t 
Harvest  May  in,  271  ;  | 
by  te  petit  jfe'suSf  278  ;  1 
in,  2  8  7-8  ;  Feast  of  Ft 
Boy  Bishop  in,  508  ; 
in,  316;  New  Ye.ir  in 
lanncuf  in,  329-30 ; 
359-42,  344,  549-S 
candles  in,  553 

Francis,  St.  (of  Assisi), 
36-8,  105-6,  157,  289 

Frazer,  Dr.  J.  G.,  6,  167, 
276,  28S,  324 

Frick,  Frau,  241 

Frigg,  241 

Friuli,  All  Souls 

Frumenty,  28 5 


Day  in. 


Gamks,  Christmas,  295-4 
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Caude,  Frau,  241-2 

Gautier,  Theophile,  64 

Cay,  196 

Ccese-dnncers,  299 

Genealogy,  chanting  of  the,  93 

George,   St.,  in    mummers'    plays,    j     _ 
301 

Gerhardt,  Paul,  73-4 

Germanicus,  202 

Germany,  Christmas  establljhed    in,   21  • 
Christmas    poetry    in    Catholic,    42-7  : 
I'rotestant  hymns  in,  70-6  ;  Christmas 
services     in,     9S-9  ;      the    crib     ami 
KmJtlwiegen    in,    107-12;     Christmas 
drama   in,    143-6  ;   "star-singing  "    in, 
152  ;   Roman   customs  in,   171  ;    pre- 
Christian  New  Year  in,   171-4  ;  soul- 
cakes  in,  194  ;  the  Scktmmtl  and  other 
a.iimal  masks  in,  199-201  ;  Martinmas 
customs  in,  202-8  ;  St.  An.ir^w's  Eve 
m,    214-6;     St.    Nicholas    in,    218-9, 
229-32  ;   St.   Thomas's   Eve  in,  225  ; 
Christmas  Eve  in,  229,  237  ;  Twelve 
D.iys    superstitions    in,    240-3  ;     Frau 
Bcrchta,  etc.,  in,   241-3  ;    werewolves 
in,    246;     Caristmas     log     in,     256; 
Christmas-tree   in,   263-7,   359;    Har-^ 
vest  May  in,  271  ;  Christmas  presents 
in,  277-^  5  Christmas  fare  in,  286-9  ; 
sacrificial  relics  in,  292  ;   St.  Stepiicn's 
Day  in,  312,  315-6;  St.  John's  Day  in, 
314-6  ;  Holy  Innocents"  Day  in,  316  ; 
New  Vear  in,  322,  33; 
C.ilmorton,  "  Christmas  Va«e  "  at,  1 1 8 
Glastonbury  thorns,  26S-9  j 

''Gloria  in  excelsis,"  91,  94 
Goethe,  266 

Gommc,  Sir  Laurence,  2  5  7-8,  354  { 

Goose,  Martinmas.  203  ;   Christmas,  2S4    \ 

Gozzoii,  Benozzo,  148  ' 

Grampus,  219  | 

Greece,  Epiphany  ceremonies   in,    102-3,    ' 

244-5,     344;       winter     festivals      of    | 

D'onysu,  in,  169,   245  ;  Katnkan,:,aro, 

'"i  244-7,  257  ;  Christmas  log  in,  257, 

344;  rhamna  m  Chios,  270  ;  "Christ's 

Lo.aves' in,  ,90;  folk-plays  in,  300-1: 
N'wVeann,  3,1,  5-5 


Greek  Church,   Epiphany  in,  22.  102-4  ' 

Christmas  in,  22,  99-, o,  j  Advent    in! 

90  ' 

Gregorie,  315 
Gregory  III.,  107 
Gregory    the    Great,    letter    to    Meliitus, 

'79.  203 
Guernsey,     Christmas     superstition,      m, 

234>  240;  ogmnaif  in,  330 
Guisers,  297-S 
Guy  Fawkes  Day,  1S2,  198-9 

fljk-rgatis,  201 
Hahtrsack,  201 
Hakon  the  Good,  21,  172 
Hallowe'en,  182,  195-S 
Hampstead,  Guy  Fawkes  Day  at,  199 
Hans  Trapp,  250 
Hardy,  Mr.  Thomas,  48,  234 
Harke,  Frau,  241 

Harrison,  Miss  Jane,  21,  176-7,  525 
"Haxey  Hoo.i,"  347-S 
Herbert,  George,  8 1 

Herefor.ishire,      Hallowe'en      in,       197  - 
pyramids     in,    266  ;     Holy    Thorn    in' 
269;      New      Year     water      in,      332- 
Hpiphany    and    New    Year    ceremonies' 
in,  346 
Herolpiays,  126-7,  '29,  141,  15; 
Herrick,8.-2,  257,  ,5s,  345,  .54-5 
Hertfonlshire,  pyrami.is  in,  266 
Hindu  New  Ye,.r,  322 
Hbrier,  Dr.,  2S  j 
Hogmanay,  328-30 
Holda,  Frau,  241  -2 

HoUan.l,  the  "  =tar"  in,  152  ;  Martinmas 

in,    204-5;     R--mmclpot    in,    217;    St. 

Nicholas    in,   219;  St.   Thomas's    Day 

in,  225 

Holly,  272,  275-6 

Holy  Innocents'   Day,    127,   302,    ^06-S, 

3  >  5-7 
Horn-cakes,  202,  204 
Hornchurch,  boar's  heail  at,  54S 
Horn-dance,  201 

Horse,  as  a  sacrificial  animal,  200  ; 
hobby-horse,  hodenmg,  and  the  Hchimmel, 
199-201  ;  customs  on  St.  Stephen's 
Driy,    311-4 
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Howiton,  2]4 
Hubert,  St^  hit  Day,  xoa 
Hunt,  Leigh,  337-8 
Huytmani,  J.  K.,  93 
Hymi»,  Latin,  31-4,  4* 

IciLAND,  "  Yule  ho«t  "  in,  240 

Image,  Prof.  Selwyn,  85 

"in  Hulci  jubilo,"  44-5 

Inscnic  u>e<l  for  purification,  183,  X15, 
244-5,  327-8 

Ireland,  Chriitmat  caroli  in,  69-70  j  All 
SouU'  Eve  in,  192  5  Hallowe'en  cus- 
toms in,  197-8;  Martinmas  slaughter 
in,  203-4  ;  "  hunting  of  the  wren  "  in, 
292  ;  Holy  Innocentt'  Day  in,  315; 
Epiphany  in,  3;o 

Italy,  Christmas  poetry  in,  36-42,  67  5 
pretepio  in,  105-7,  1 12-6,  359  }  Christ- 
mas drama  in,  146-8,  152  ;  All  Souls' 
in,  192,  194 ;  Martinmas  in,  204  ; 
Christmas  log  in,  256  5  Santa  Lucia 
in,  278  }  Christmas  fare  in,  287,  289- 
91  ;  Epiphany  in,  343 

Ivy,  272,  275-6 

jACOroNE  DA  ToDI,  36,  39-42,   I46 

James,  St.,  Gospel  of,  124 

Jerome,  St.,  181 

Jerusalem,  Christmas  at,  22,  94-5 

John,  St.,  Evangelist,  his  Day,  302,  314-5 

Johnson,  Lionel,  85 

Johnson,  Richard,  301 

Jonson,  Ben,  298 

Jalehuk,  202 

Julian  the  Apostate,  23 

Julilapp,  278-9 

Kalends  of  January,  the  Roman  festival, 
24,  165,  167-71,  ^°°'  2^9  >  ■"»<*«  * 
fast,  loi,  170-1.  5«  also  New  Year's 
Day 

Kaltikanrnaroi,  244-7 

KinJtlwiegen,  108-1 1 

King  of  the  Bean,  180,  338-41 

«  Kissing-bunch,"  274 

Kissling,  K.  C,  266 

Klapperbock,  201 

Klaubauf,  219 


KtopfilnHtkit,  2 1 6-7 
Knecht  Ruprecht,  22c,  231- 
Kore,  21 
Krampus,  219 

LamuguiIie,  Epiphany  in. 
Lake,  Prof.  K,  20,  24 
La  Monnoye,  62-3 
Lancashire,  Hallowe'en  in, 
Latin  Christmas  poetry,  31 

68-9 
Lawson,  Mr.  J.  C,  247,  30 
Lead-pouring,  215,  237,  33; 
Leather,  Mrs.,  269,  346 
Le  Moigne,  Lucas,  56-8 
Libaniui,  168-9,  *^9 
Liberiuf,  Pope,  107,  352-3 
Lima,  Christmas  Eve  at,  98 
Lithuania,  feast  of  the  dead 

Year's  Eve  in,  332 

Log  customs.     Ste  Yule  lo|j 

Lombardy,  Christmas  log  in 

London,  Greek  Epiphany 

103  ;  Italian  Christmas  i 

Christmas    in,    under    f 

German     Christmas    in 

Bishop  in,  306-7  ;  New 

Lord  Mayor's  day,  202 
Lord  of  Misrule,  298 
Lorraine,  cake    ustoms  in, 
Lucia,  St.,  her  festival,  221 
Lucian,  166-7 
Ludlow,  Guy  Fawkes  Day 
Lullabies,  51,  67-9,  85-4, 
Luther,  Martin,  70-3,  265 
Lyme  Regis,  Candlemas  at 

Macedonia,  Christmas  F  ■ 
Year's   Eve  in,  226, 
iant*aroi  in,  245  ;  foi 
Epiphany  in,  344 
Macee,  Claude,  141 
Madrid,  97-8,  153,  343 
Magi   in   drama,    125-6,   ' 
as  present-bringers,  343 
Magic,  163 

Man,     Isle     of,     carol-sin 
Hollantide       in,        189, 
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phany  in,  34Z 
o,  24 

■i 

we'en  in,  198 

poetry,  31-4,  4^.  ^'i-+. 
--,  »47i  3<» 

;.  »37.  n» 

'9.  346 
S56-8 
169 

07.  35»-3 
Eve  at,  9S 

f  the  ilead  in,  195;  Ne»- 

33* 

te  Yule  log 
:ma>  log  in,  2;6 
Epiphany  ceremoniej  ia, 
:hriatmas  in,  116-7,191; 
under  Puritans,  18;; 
ittmas  in,  265  ;  Boy 
(-7  ;  New  Year  in,  321, 

)f,  102 
298 

istomt  in,  287,  ^?9-4' 
stival,  221-5,  -''* 

«ke8  Day  at,  199 
-9,  85-4,109-10 
70-3,  265 
idlemai  at,  354 


n,ai-;  N'«' 
■  y  in,  ;m; 


ijtmas  I 
1,  226, 
245  ;  fo 

344 
141 

53.  343 

125-6,  ■2!!-9.  '5'-;i 

ngers,  345 

caro!-singing    in,  <f)'< 
a.       189,      19^-     ')"'< 


FjnnetUtrit  in,  146  ;  "  hunting  of  the 

wren  "  in,  291-3 
M»»*,  176-7 

MtnnharHt,  W.,  IS2-3,  313-4 
Marguerite  of  Navarre,  141 
Mancillct,  "  piitorali "  at,  141 
Martin  of  Brigi,  171 
Martin  I.,  Pope,  103 
Martinengo-Ceaareico,     Countess,      106, 

III,  142 
Martinmai,  an  old   winter  featival,    173, 

181,  zoo,  201-3  i  '"  feaiting  customi, 

202-4;  itibonfirei,  104-s  ;  St.  Martin 

u  gift-bringer,  and  hit  relation  to  St. 

Nicholai,  loj-S,  118-9,  277-8 
Masking  cuatomi,  169-71,  175-6,  199- 

202,  106,  219,  230-2,  245,  197-301, 

304-3.  35* 
Mail,  Midnight,  94-9  ;  the  three  Christ- 

mai  Matiea,  94-6 
Mechlin,  Martinmaa  at,  206 
Mellitui,  Abbot,  1 79 
Mexico,  Christmas  drama  in,  1 54 
Michaelmas,  173 
Milan,  Epiphany  play  at,  147-8 
Milton,  82 
Mince-piea,  184 
Minnesingers,  36 

"  Mi«terio  de  Los  Reyes  Magot,"  128 
Mistletoe,  272-4,  276 
Mistral,  Frederic,  255 
Mithra,  23 
Madraiiickt,  181 

Monasticism  and  Chrlstraas,  34-5 
Mont-St.-Michei,    Epiphnny      king      at, 

340 
Montcnet-rri,   Christmai  log  customi   in, 

252 
Morgan,  Lady,  1 14-5 
Morris,  William,  8$ 
Morris-dancers,  199-301 
Mouthe,  «  De  fructu  "  at,  188 
Mummers'  playi,  297-301 
Munich,  Bavarian  National  Museum  at, 

107-8  ;    Christmas-tree  at,  167  ;    St. 

Stephen's  Day  at,  311 
Murillo,  65 

Mythology,  in  relation  to  ritual,   164-?, 
176 


NAOGioacos,  111,217,  353 

Naples,  xampognari  at,  112;  friupio  a^ 
•  13-4;  Christmas  f\»y%  at,  1 50  j 
Epiphany  at,  343 

Natalii  Invicti,  23-4,  165 

New  Year's  Day,  in  Roman  Empire,  14, 
167-71,  276-7  j  opposed  in  character 
to  Christmas,  25-6  ;  Teutonic  and 
Celtic,  25,  171-3,  189,  202-4;  Slav, 
173  ;  January  i  made  a  fast,  101, 
1 70- 1  J  customs  attracted  to  January 
«,  173,  189,  200,  321  5  fire  not  given 
out,  170-1,  257-8  J  charms,  omens, 
and  other  customs,  182,  321-34; 
presents,  168-71,  276-7  ^  mistletoe 
connected    with,  276 

Nicea,  Council  of,  22 

Nicholas,  St.,  his  Day  related  to  Martin- 
mas, 173,  207-8,  177- ,  ;  as  patron 
of  boys,  2 1 8,  120,  of  sailors,  218,  221  ; 
his  festival,  218-21  ;  on  Christmas 
Eve,  229-31 

Nail,  origin  of  the  name,  12  ;  the  French 
carol,  55-65 

Normandy,  "star-singing"  in,  151  ; 
Innocents'  Day  in,  316;  Epiphany  in, 

349-SO 

Northamptonshire,  St.  Catherine's  and  St. 
Andrew's  Days  in,  213-4;  Dyzemat 
in,  315 

Northumberland,  holly  in,  275 

Norway,  Christmas  established  in,  21  : 
"star-singing"  in,  151  ;  pre-Christian 
Yule  festival  in,  172  ;  animal  masks 
in,  101  ;  Christmas  Eve  superstitions 
in,  235-6  ;  Yule  candles  in,  259-60 

Notker,  32 

Nottinghamshire,  Hallowe'en  customs  in, 
196;  Christmas  cake  and  wassail-bowl 
in,  28$ 

Nuremberg,  Epiphany  at,  542 

Nuts,  customs  with,  195-6,  207 

•♦  O's,"  Great,  91 

Oak  as  a  sacred  tree,  154 

Oberufer,  Christmas  play  at,  143,  271 

Ocaiia,  F.  de,  65-6 

Oesel,  "  Yule  Boar  "  in,  288 

Old  Hob,  199-100 
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Otfril  of  Weiiicnburg,  42 
Oxford,  boiri  hea<l  at,  284 

Palmir,  Mr.  F.  H.  E.,  104 

Panar,  181 

P.tri9,  Clirintm.ia  in,  9S  ;  All  Souls'  Eve 
in,  191  ;  St.  Catherine's  Dny  in,  Xit  ; 
Chriitmas-trce  in,  267  j  New  Year  in, 
277  ;  Feast  of  Fools  in,  302-5 

Paschal,  Franjoise,  61-2 

Pasquier,  Etiennr,  3;9 

Pearson,  Dr.  K.irl,  161-2 

Pellegrin,  Abbe,  6? 

Pelzmartc,  206-8,  217 

Perchta,  181,  241-4,  ?4- 

Perun,  254 

Peterborough,  St.  Catherine's  Day  at,  213 

Philocalinn  Calendar,  20 

Pifftrjri,  1 1 2 

Pillersec,  AHvent  mumni.  -ies  at,  21S 

Pliny,  273 

Plough  Monday,  500 

Plum-pu'Ming,  284-5 

Plygahi,  99 

Poland,  the  "  star  "  in,  1 52  ;  puppet-shows 
in,  153;  werewolves  in,  246;  Christ- 
mas 8tr:iw  in,  276  ;  Christmas  wafers 
in,  291 

Polaznii.  2;i,  252,  325-4 

Presents,  at  the  Roman  Kalends,  16S-71, 
276-7  ;  on  All  Souls'  Eve,  192  ;  at 
Martinmas,  205-8  ;  on  St.  Nicholas's 
Day,  2iS-2o;  at  Christmas,  183,  230, 
177-9  ;  "t  New  Year  and  othsr  seasons, 
277-8 ;  at  Epiphany,  343 

Prescpio.      Ste  Crib 

"  Prophetae,"  127 

Protestantism,  effects  of,  on  Christmas,  27, 
70-8,  III,  13S,  141,  185-6,  229-30 

Provence,  remains  of  Christmas  drama  in, 
141,  154 ;  Christmas  log  in,  255  5  Magi 
in,  H4 

Prudentius,  32 

Puppet-plays,  153  f. 

Purification,  feast  of  the.     See  Candlemas 

Puritans,  their  attitude  towards  Christmas, 
77,  I  So,  184-5,298 

Pyramids,  266 


QuAiNTON,  blossoming  thorn  at,  268 


"  Racing  host,"  240,  242 
Ragusa,  Christmas  loy  custi 
Ramsgate,  hodening  at,  20c 
Raucknuchie,  225,  327-8 
Rhys  Sir  John,  189,  321,  : 
Ripon,  St.  Clements  Day 
candles  at,  259  ;  Camllei 
Kisano,  CHristm.is  log  cust< 
Rolle,  Richard,  48 
Rome,   Christmas    establisi 
pagan  winter  festivils  in, 
Christmas  services  and  cu 
112-6,  289-90;  mediae 
quele  in,  331 
Rossetti,  Christina,  8; 
Rouen,  religious  plays  at,  i 
Roumania,  the  "star"  in,  i 
drama  in,  153  ;   St.  An 
2 1 5-6  ;  Christmas  songs  i 
mas  fare  in,  2S-,  291  ; 
3  30-1  ;  Epiphany  in,   ^j 
Russi.i,  Epiphany  ceremonie 
the  "star"  in,  152  ;  Chi 
232-3,  237  ;  fire  superst 
Christmas  fare  in,  287,  2 
games  in,  294  ;  mummer: 
Year  in,  333 

Saboly,  62 

Sacrifice,  theories  of,  174 
with  festivals,  178-9;  511 
283-7,  292-4,  328,  347- 

Salers,  Christmas  king  at,  ^ 

Samhaiv,  172,  204 

Sant'  Andrea  ilella  Valle,  P 

Santa  Klaus,  2ZO 

Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  Ro 
114-5 

Saturnalia,  24,  1 1 3,  165-7, 

Schiller,  266 

Sr/iimmel and  Schimmelreinr, 

Schoolboys'  festival,  223-4. 
Bishop 

Scotland,  Christmas  carol- 
lovve'en  customs  in,  n 
eaten  in,  2S5  ;  "  firstfoo 
other  New  Year  custo 
332-3  ;  Candlemas  in,  ; 
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Z40, 142 

)>  loji  cuitomt  at,  2;: 
ing  at,  100-1 

189,  321,  ^25-6 

rnt'j  Day  at,  212  ;  Yul; 

I  ;  Canillemaa  it,  ;;: 

n  log  customs  at,  25: 

t8 

n    eitablUhei    in,   ;o-i  • 

!stivnU  in,  23  4,  i<i^--i  ^ 

ice»  anH  custoim  \-h')^~'\ 

3  ;  mediaeval  New  Vc 

la,  8; 

plays  at,  124-5,  I? --to 
star"  in,  152  ;  Ciirirtmii 
;  ;  St.  Andrew's  E.e  ':■■„ 
mas  songs  in,  2;S  ;  Chri'i- 
:*<-,  291  ;  New  Vcir  I:, 
any  in,   i.sz 

ceremonies  in,  104,246; 

152  ;  Christmns  Eve  in, 
ire  superstitions  in,  25; ; 
:  in,  287,  291  ;  Chnjtmii 
;  mummers  in,  ^02  ;  New 


3    of,    I'4-S  ;   cmntctt 
178-9  ;  survivals  »;',  k,^, 
;28,  347-9 
I  king  at,  340 

4 

la  Valle,  Rome,  10: 

ggiore,  Ronif,  95-6,  10-. 

13,  165-7,  iSo,  5,-9 

mmelreitcr,  199-200,2:^ 

r'al,  223-4.     See  ais.  Bji 

mas  carols  in,  70 ;  Hii- 
ims  in,  i9--!>  ;  S'Wts^ 
;  "(irstf»t)t"  ill,  p;-4: 
'ear  customs  in,  'jii-f 
lemis  in,  354 


Sc'luliui,  (Vxliut,  32 

Seqicnces,  32-3 

Scrar,  Matilile,  i  1 3 

Serbs,  Christmas  customs  of,  2;  1-4,  341 

Shakespeare,  239,  298 

Shepherds  in  Christmas  drama,  12  ",-4, 
132--,  i?9-43 

Shropshire,  soul-cakes  in,  192-3  ;  Guy 
Faukes  Day  at  Ludlow,  199  5  Twelve 
Days  superstitions  in,  240-1,  2;8  ; 
Christmas  Braml  in,  258  j  Christmas 
decorations  in,  275-6,  355  ;  "wigs"  in, 
2S5  ;  cattle  specially  fed  at  Christmas, 
2S9  ;  morris-ilancers  in,  299  ;  New  Year 
in,  324  j  Candlemas  in,  355 

Sicily,  Midnight  Mass  in,  9*1  ;  Christmas 
Ki/vera  in,  1 1 2-3  ;  Christmas  procession 
at  Messina,  113;  Christmas  plays  in, 
150;  All  Souls'  Eve  in,  192  ;  Martin- 
mas in,  204  ;  St.  Lucia's  Fve  in,  222  ; 
presents  in,  278  ;  Can.!lcmas  candles  in, 

Sirlgwick,  Mr.  F.,  6,  77-8 

Siiigwitk,  Mrs.  Alfred,  264 

Silesia,  Scitmmel  in,  200  ;  Martinmas  in, 
206  ;  Christmas  Eve  in,  232  ;  animals 
specially  fed  at  Christmas,  2S9 

Slav  New  Year,  1-2-3  5  Christmas  songs 
and  customs,  2',--8,  251-4,  290,  341. 
See  alto  Bohemi.i,  Crivoscia,  Poland, 
Russia 

Smith,  W.  Robertson,  164-5,  '"S-^. 
1-8-9 

Somersetshire  wassailin^ .  ^45 

Soul  cakes,  192-4 

South  America,  Christmas  in,  98 

Southwell,  -9-S0 

Sowens  eaten,  285,  325 

Spain,  Christmas  poetry  in,  65-7  ;  Mid- 
night Mass  in,  97-S,  117  ;  the  crib  in, 
•  1 7  i  Christmas  drama  in,  1 28, 1 48-5 1 , 
"55  i  lurnn  in,  291;  Epiphany  in, 
34>-4 

Spervojirl,  42 

Spinning,  during  Twelve  Days,  240-3 
Staffordshire,     St.     Clement's     Day    in, 

211-2 
"Star-singing,"  15 1-2 
"Stella,"  125-7,  129 


I    Stephen,  St.,  his  festival,  292.  -,cj,  311-6 

SteplieiH,  De;in,  55 
I    Stuw'i  "Surv.iy,"  2  ■  _■ 
Stra^burt'.  early  Christii.is-lrees  at,  165-6 
S:rcnj,-,    idS,  2---  S 
j    Stiibbes,  Philip,  1X4,  29S 

Styles,  Old  an'  New,  26S-9 
I    Stjria,    ILk-rym,   in,   201  }    Perchla    in, 
j        -4?  i  St.  J"hn's   wine   in,   315 
I    Sun,  the,  Detember  25  as   »siiv.il  of,  23  ; 
i        Yule  not  connected  with,   1-1-1  j  mn- 

charnis,  1.S2,  lyS.  252,  254 
'    Su30,  44 

Sussex,  vjiitrel-hunting    1,214  i  tipteerers 
I         in,  29S  ;  wassailing  fruit-trees  in,  545 
j    Swalia,   Pelzmarte  in,  206-7,  217 
i    Sweden,  Chri«tmas  service  in,  99  ;  "star- 
singing  "  in,  1  51  ;  animal  masks  in,  202  ; 
St.   ',.ic      -i   Day   ill,  221-4;  Christmas 
Eve  superstitii.ns   in,  2^5-6  j   Yule   log 
in,    25-;     Yule    candles    in,    259-60; 
Christm.is-trees    in,     26',    270  ;     Yule 
straw  in,  2-6  ;  Cl-ristmas  presents  in, 
27.S-9  ;    pig',    hi  :  I     eaten     in,     2865 
dances  in,  293-4  i  St.  Stepl.rn's  Day  in, 
312-3,  315;  "St.  Knut's  Day"in,  ,51 
Swinburne,  X4-5 

Swine  as  sacriticini  animal,  2S4,  2S6 
Switzerland,    St.     Nicholas     in,     21S-9; 
Christmas-tree    in,   zt-  •    birds    fed    at 
Christmis,  2S9 
Sword-dance,  294,  299-301 
SylvnrerahrnJ,  274,   322 

Tacitus,  200.  299 

Tate,  Nahuni,  X4 

Taulcr,  43 

Tcme  valley,  "  (irst-f  otin^  "  in,  324 

Tenby,    P/ygain    at,    99  ;    St.     Clement's 

Day  nt,   212 
Tersteegcn,  Gerhard,  75-6 
TertuUian,  269 

Teutonic  New  Year,  171-3,   1X9,  202-4 
Thomas  of  Celano,  38 
Thomas,  Mr.  N.  W.,   29^ 
Thomas,  St.,  his  festival,   223-6 
"  Thomassin',"  226 
Thurston,  Mr.  Edgar,  522 
Tieck,  266 
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Tille,  Dr.  A.,  5,  no,  169,  lya-j,  iJi-J, 
168 

Tiptcercrt,  198 

Tolitoy'*  *•  War  inrl  Pe»ee,"  joi 

Tomte  Gubbc,  2)6 

Tonquin,  feait  of  .ht  dcail  '.  ,  19$ 

ToMmism,  17^-8 

Tourt,  Council  of,  i\,  101,  139 

Towneley  pUyt,  118,  114-7 

Tree*,  lacred,  177-8,  a  $4,  »69--i  } 
flowering  it  Chriitmai,  168-9  {  Chri«- 
tian  aymboli,  171-x 

Treat,  Epiphany  at,  344 

Trolla  on  Chriitmat  Eve,  135-6 

Troppau,  Chriitmai  Eve  at,  13a 

Troubailouri,  36 

Tiibingen,  craille-rocking  at,  ill 

Tuacany,  Chriatmai  lo|;  in,  256 

Tutiloof  St.  Gail,  113 

Twelfth  Night.     Sii  Epiphany 

Twelve  Dayi,  declared  a  feital  tide,  II, 
?39  5  varioualy  reckoned,  *39  }  luper- 
natural  viaitori  on,  239-47 

Tylor,  Dr.  E.  B,  191 

Tynan,  Katharine,  85 

Tyrol,  Midnight  Man  in,  97  ;  the  crib  in, 
107-8  ;  cradle-rockinK  in,  in  ;  Chriit- 
mai drama  in,  143  ;  •' itar-iinging  "  in, 
152  5  All  SouU  in,  191-2,  194  ;  KCip- 
ftlniickti  in,  218  5  St.  Nicholai  in,  220  ; 
St.  Lucia  in,  223  ;  Chriitmai  Eve  in, 
236,  346  ;  Berchta  in,  243-4  ;  cuttomi 
with  fruit-treei  in,  268  ;  Chriatmai  pie 
in,  290,  345-6  \  St.  Stephen'i  Day  in, 
3 1 1-2;  St.  John't  Day  in,  314; 
Epiphany  in,  337;  Carnival  in,  349; 
Purification  candiea  in,  353 

UuiM,  J.  L.  de,  65 

Uiit,  South,  "  breast-itrip  "  in,  328 

United  States,  Santa  Klaua  in,  220  j  New 

Year  in,  323 
Usedom,  201 
Uiener,  H.,  20,  107 

Valdiviilio,  J.  de,  65 
Vampirea,  215-6,  245-6 
Vaughan,  Henry,  81 
Vega,  Lope  de,  149-50 
Vegetation-cults,  1 77-8 


Venetia,  Martinmu  in,  204,  a 
Vcsicl-cup,  118 
Villaiope^ue,  148-9 
VoigM  mountain!.  All  Souli'  I 

Walis,  Chriitmai  caroU  in,  < 
in,  99  {   wul-cakea    in,    19 
lowe'cn  in,    189,    196-8  { 
Llwyd"   in,  201  5  "  new  w 
in,  333-4  ;  Chriitmai  footb 
Warnidorf,  St.  Nicholaa  play  1 
Wauail-bowl,  193,  285-6 
Water,  New  Year,  332-4 
Watti,  luac,  83-4 
Weather,  ideal  about,  203,  33] 
If'tiMnac/li,  origin  of  the  name. 
Werewolves,  246 
Weiley,  Charlei,  84 
Weitermarck,  Dr.  B.,  1 76 
Weitphalia,  St.  Thomai'i  Da] 
Whipping  cuitomi,  i'>7-8,  31  j 
"Wild  hunt,"  239-40 
Wine,   Martinmai,  204  {   St. 

St.  Stephen'!,  314-5 
**  Wiah  houndi,"  240 
Wither,  George,  83 
Woden,  200,  ao6,  208,  231,  2 
Women,  their  clothe*  worn 
folk-feativala,  178,  301,  30 
at  New  Year,  324-5 
Woolwich,  St.  Clement'i  an< 

erine'i  Dayi  at,  212 
Worceiterihire.    St.    Clemeni 

212  ;  New  Year  in,  324 
Wormeiley,  Holy  Thorn  at,  : 
Wren,  hunting  of,  292-3 
Wylie,  Mill  I.  A.  R.,  263 

"  YiTH  hound*,"  240 

York  Miniler,  miitletoe  at, 
Biihop  at,  307 

York  plays,  128,  131-3 

Yorkihire,  poiiible  lurvival  of 
118;  frumenty,  ale  posset 
cakes  in,  285  ;  "  lucky  bird 

Yprea,  St.  Martin  at,  206 

Yule,  origin  of  the  name,  25, 

"Yule  Boar,"  2.<8 

Yule  log,  180,  245,  251-8,  3- 

ZACHAKiAa,  Pope,  171 
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in,  104,  »07 


Ml  SouU'  Eve  in,  191 

;<roU  in,  69  }  fiyfitn 
n   in,    19^-4  i    HjI- 
196-8  I   the  ■'  Mjri 
5  **  new  water  "  carol 
mat  football  in,  {49 
lolu  play  at,  zio 
285-6 
I3»-4 
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I.,  176 

imat'i  Day  in,  11; 

107-8,315-7,330 

40 

204  {   St.  John's  and 
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08,  231,  Z40 

Ilea   worn  by   men  at 

S,  301,  304  ;  unlucky 

t-5 

ment't  ami  St.  Caib- 
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.    Clement'i    Day   in, 
in,  3*4 
rhorn  at,  269 

9»-3 
R.,  263 
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itletoe  at,  zr3  i  Boy 

l>-3 

lurvival  of  the  crib  in, 
ale  potKt,  anii  Vule 
lucky  bird"  in,  325 

It,  206 

name,  25,  171-1 
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